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An 

TO INCREASE THE EFFICIEJSCY OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH- 

MEJST OF THE UJilTED STATES. 



i Committee on Militakt Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday^ January i^, 1916. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. James Hay (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. I understood that the Assistant Secretary of 
War desired to be heard this morning. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENR7 BBECKINEIDOE, ASSISTANT SECRE- 

TARY OF WAR. 

Mr. Beckinridge. Mr. Chairman, there is no formal statement 
which I have to make. The Secretary of War thought that inasmuch 
as the other officials of the War Department were being called to the 
witness stand it might be well for me to appear before the committee 
to submit to such questioning as the members of the committee 
might desire to direct, along the line upon which they had been 
making an inquiry. 

The Chairman. If any members of the committee desire to ask 
ihe Ajssistant Secretary any questions they may proceed. 

Mr. Olney. I would like to ask the Assistant Secretary a question 
in regard to the State militia, in connection with the report of the 
Massachusetts commission as to impressing upon the different States 
the need of compulsory drill in the various States of the Union. I 
would like to ask the Assistant Secretary if it does not seem as if we 
were going quite far enough in this matter under the terms of the 
bill as at present outlined. I would like to ask the Assistant Secre- 
tary in regard to any plans he might suggest along that line in 
reference to a compulsory military service in the schools in the 
various States. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think that any advice along such a line as 
that, Mr. Olney, would be thoroughly gratuitous from me. As the ^ 
Secretary of War has pointed out, the Government has no jurisdic- v. 

tion over the school systems of the States, and as the program that 
he has put forward has been based entirely upon putting the control ;£ 

of the military forces of the Nation under the Nation, and excludes 
the idea of adequately being able either to persuade or coerce the p 

State in building up the military forces of the United States, I do 
not think I could offer any sound advice or helpful advice to the 
States in working out a military policy when I think it must be 
worked out by the Nation. e 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, of course, you are thoroughly in accord -C 

with the Secretary of War in regard to the policy he has suggested ^ / 

to this committee. l i-- 
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Mr. Breckinridge. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. I understand that the business men's and professional 
men's camps throughout the coimtry were under your personal, direct 
supervision ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No, sir ; not that ; I had something to do with 
them, but not entirely that. Everything that pertains to the train- 
ing of citizens comes more directly within the jurisdiction of my 
office, and in that regard I did have something to do with it. 

Mr. Ka'Hn. Were those camps as thoroughly successful as you had 
anticipated ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I had no anticipation wdth respect to them. 
It was merely an experiment, and within the limitations of that 
experiment I think they were fairly successful as demonstrating 
that there is a body of men who will take intensive training under 
the supervision of the Federal Goverment. 

Mr. Kahn. How many men, all told, were in those camps? 

Mr. Breckinridge. At the two camps at Plattsburg there were about 
1,800; at the camp at Chicago I think there were about 500, and 
then there were some men at the camp at San Francisco. There were 
2,660 altogether at the business men's camps. 

Mr. Kahn. That included the one at San Francisco? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. Of course, it must be remembered 
that the men who attended those camps paid their own transporta- 
tion, furnished all their own clothes, and paid for their own sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Kahn. How much notice did they have of the intention of 
the department to hold the camps? 

Mr. Breckinridge. That was different in different places. So far 
as the first Plattsburg camp was concerned I imagine Gen. Wood 
was working on that for the better part of a year preceding the 
opening of the camp. The Chicago camp was held on the spur of 
the moment, as you might say, with only three or four weeks' notice. 

Mr. Kahn. How many men participated in the first Plattsburg 
camp? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I have not those figures at hand, but I will put 
them in the record. 

Mr. Kahn. Your records would also show, would they not, the 
approximate ages of those who participated in the camps? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think they would. 

Mr. Kahn. Will you put those figures in the record also? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I will do so. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, have you given the subject of short en- 
listments any serious study ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I have given it some study, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think the country would benefit materially in 
the way of better preparation for defense, if, instead of keeping the 
soldiers four years in the service, we would allow them to get an hon- 
orable discharge, say, at the end of two years? 

Mr. Breckinridge. That advantage would be in exact proportion 
to the size of your first line in the Regular Army through which 
they pass. Of course, it is an advantage to have trained men in the 
countryj ordinarily, if they are liable for military service, and the 
proportion of advantage is in proportion to the numbers of those 
trained and those liable. 
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Mr. Kahn. Well, if many thousands of young men were turned 
out from the Army every year, do you not think that in case of hos- 
tilities a great many of those would return to the colors upon the 
first call of the President? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think so, within a reasonable time after hav- 
ing left the colors, but I think that the floating population that goes 
into the Regular Army become very auickly incapable of the best 
military service. I mean that a man oi that kind, when he gets two 
or three years removed from active service, his physical and other 
conditions are very problematical, and his. advantage for service is 
very problematical. 

Mr. IvAHN. Would not the drill he received in the Army, and the 
experience he gets in the matter of sanitation and athletics, be rather 
a help than a hindrance to him ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Would he not be apt to be better qualified than the men 
"who had no experience at all ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. He would, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. So that after all, the two years' service he would re- 
ceive in the Army ought to make him a very valuable asset to his 
country in that time. 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would. Personally, I think two years' train- 
ing is enough for any soldier. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, the term of enlistment is now four 
years, is it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No, sir; it is seven years, four years with the 
colors and three years in reserve. 

The Chairman. With the privilege of being put into the reserve, 
if he is accorded that privilege by his commanding oflScer ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. The Government now holds out inducements to 
soldiers to reenlist ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. At the expiration of their first enlistment ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. About what proportion do reenlist? 

Mr. Breckinridge. The Adjutant General is the expert on those 
matters. He can tell you accurately. He can put those figures in the 
record. He is the expert of the department on those matters. 

Mr. McKenzie. Getting back to those camps which you had last 
season, would you recommend an appropriation by the Government 
in aid of those volunteer camps; that is, such camps as the ones we 
bad at Plattsburgh? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Whether or not I would recommend govern- 
mental aid in behalf of that particular sort of intensive training, I 
would not say at this time, but fundamentally I would say that gov- 
ernmental aid should be given to any sj^^stem of military training 
that is carried on under a democracy; that is, the availability ox 
that training should be absolutely complete to every one who has the 
mental, the moral, and the physical capacity to take that training and 
benefit from it and serve the Nation in return for it ; that is, no sort 
of military training should be erected into a system which either 
requires or connotes the payment of the attendant's own expenses 
by himself. 
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Mr. McKenzie. In those camps was general military training 
taken up or certain particular branches of training? 

Mr. Breckinridge. All the elements of soldiering, as far as th^ 
could be diffused in a month, were taught. 

Mr. McKenzie. What would you think of having camps of that 
sort and taking up the matter of instructing the men along the line 
of furnishing material ; in other words, the business end of the Mili- 
tary Establishment? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not know whether I understand what you 
mean. Do you mean in reference to the technical departments and 
the supply department, and things like that ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes; the supply department. 

Mr. Breckinridge. There, again, I would not speak as if I were 
advocating building upon the Plattsburgh camp idea a military 
system, but any system of intensive military instruction in support 
of a system of national defense, of course, should include every 
branch of the service, the Infantry, the Cavalry, the Engineer 
Corps, the Coast Artillery, the Quartermaster Corps; no particular 
division of the military art should be neglected. 

Mr. McKenzie. The point I am trying to bring out, Mr. Secretary, 
is that in my judgment it would be impossible to drill a man in a 
short camp service, such as we had at Plattsburgh and Chicago and 
San Francisco last year, to make him an eflScient, competent general, 
for example, or a colonel, but it might be possible to train him in 
such a way that he would be very serviceable to the Army in time of 
war in helping to assemble the equipment and furnishing the ma- 
terial, etc., that was necessary for the maintenance of the Army. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That might be desirable under certain condi- 
tions, but when, as is the case now, there is such an ignorance of the 
military art, and such a lack of proficiencjr in military training as 
there is in this country, I think the most desirable thing is to give all 
your attention to military training until you have compassed that 
enough to be thoroughly safe. In other words, a month's training 
can not make a soldier, but it is just that much better than no train- 
ing at all. 

Mr. McKenzie. For example, you take a bright, capable yoraig 
man from one of the great mercantile establishments of Chicago, put 
him into one of those camps and drill him for a month or six weeks 
along the line of what I would term the business end of the Army, 
if he entered the Army, not as a man who carried a gun, but as a man 
who was trained in taking particular care of the furnishing of the 
necessary equipment and food, and things of that sort that are 
ubsoluteiy necessary to have at hiind in order to properly maintain 
the Army, he would be a very valuable asset. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would subscribe to the general proposition 
that any system of training the citizen soldiers should include the 
training of those soldiers in every department of the art, and the 
supply and technical departments are among the various departments 
of that art. 

The Chairman. Do you know the average age of the men who were 
at the Plattsburgh camp? 

Mr* Breckinridge. That has already been asked me, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I will furnish those figures so far as we have them. 
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Mr. ELahn. Mr. Secretary, I want to refer back to an answer jfou 
gave to Mr. McKenzie with regard to the men furnishing their owm 
^iquipment at the camps. .' 

Mr. Breckinridge. That had- to be done, because it was iUegal to 
give it to them. 

Mr. Kahn. I understood you to say you did not think it would b«} 
*» advisable thing to ask men to do that generally, that it would not 
lead to any great success, if I understood your idea correctly. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Whether it would lead to any great success- oar 
jtot I did not say, but I would say I think it would not lead? to aisy 
eeneral success. What I say is that it is fimdamentally wrong to 
mtse any part of a military system up<m the militwy service of thoev 
who are ready and willing to pay their own way. Tnat is not democ^ 
racy ; that is plutocracy, academically speaking. 

Mr. Kahn. I had in mind the fact that a very considjerable per- 
evmtage of the German army do that very tiling. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; the Jahrige. 

Mr. Kahn. The one-year men. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. They must pass an examination in some of the hi^er 
branches of study and must furnish all their own acooutrem^it, 
which, of course, fliey buy from the Government, so that it works o^sb 
SHccessfully in Germany. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That is incident to a conscriptive syst^n^ whelks 
m man is able to escape some of the military burd^ of the service b^ 
rendering some financial contribution to the Government. 

Mr. Greene. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that in as much as ooni 
month is not likely to prepare a soldier very thoroughly for any part 
of hfls functions, that the greatest value of the student military in- 
slarQction camps and the other volunteer instruction camps that hsw^ 
been held, is, perhaps, of a missionary character? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Well, it is pretty hard to say as to that Qt 
course, anything, from my standpoint, that diffuses among the msbslr 
of the American people some knowledge of military affairs and some 
appreciation of what is required to make a soldier fit to defend kkf 
danntry is a very beneficial thing, and that knowledge, per se, is very 
advantageous and very essential, no matter how far short of tbir 
ideal it may be in a nation which has no miUtary knowledge. 

Mr. Greene. I understand ; and I^ am not seeking to minimize iixi 
advantage that the individual derives even from lour or six weeks' 
training. What I mean is, as far as its effect upon a policy is ctin- 
cerned, it practically amounts to sending home, out of each one of 
these camps, at the end of four weeks or six weeks a goodly company 
of missionaries who go back and tell the citizenry just what they have 
begun to find out it means to be^in to try to leam to be a soldier. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think it is of benefit, just as the study of amy 
inherently essential art by any goodly number of people who return to 
ilieir communities will diffuse and spread the result of that study. 

Mr. Greene. So that anybody attempting to estimate the value of 
these military camps by the degree of preparedness achieved by each 
individual recruit who attended the camp, overlooks, perhaps, the 
greater benefit still, which does lie in this diffusion of a better and 
inore nearly proper understanding of the military problem that these 
young gentlemen carry back to their homes with them. 
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Mr. Breckinridge. I believe that, just as I believe that the five or 
six million dollars we have spent upon the militia each year is re- 
turned to the body politic in the diffusion of those sanitary rules 
and regulations which are so thoroughly drilled into those men. 

Mr. Greene. I do, too. I desire to emphasize this for record pur- 
poses, perhaps, but some of the questions asked by people at home 
who have given little or no thought to the military problems, who 
suppose, because this is a country of great potential strength, that it 
is ready to meet any emergency — some of the questions asked by those 
people of the soldiers when they came back were like this : " What 
did you find out? " and their answer invariably was, " I found out it 
was a great deal more of a proposition than I had ever dreamed be- 
fore I went," and I think that might be regarded as of some moral 
value. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think it is of great moral value if you can 
demonstrate to the American people that a soldier can not oe made 
entirely by patriotism or good intentions or willingness to serve, but 
that he must have adequate training. 

Mr. Greene. And one month will not do iti 

Mr. Breckinridge. One month will not do it. 

Mr. Greene. If the Constitution of the United States did not re- 
serve to tlie States their control of their militia, so that we have 48 
separate independent militia commands, then the whole problem of 
a Continental Army would be solved, because it would lie exclusively 
in the national control over the militia, and would mean that we 
would only have to have one group of militia soldiers, rather than 
two, as proposed by the administration now ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Greene. Why does not the administration or the department 
propose that the Constitution be changed so that we should have the 
simple, direct, first-hand thing, instead of trying to get aroimd the 
existing conditions by building up another experiment alongside of 
it ? One of them will eat up the other, will it not ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. "Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." If 
you predicate your military system on the passage of a constitutional 
amendment, that will probably project it so far into the future that 
you might as well stand for no militaiy system at all. 

Mr. Greene. Does that not mean that we shall alwavs have to 
face it? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not if you adopt the continental army system. 

Mr. Greene. Would not that wipe out the National Guard, and so 
leave only the one you want? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No ; it would not wipe out the National Guard 
necessarily. It would provide what must be provided immediately 
without waiting for the cumbersome, problematical processes of a 
constitutional amendment, and we would have a force lor the defense 
of the Nation absolutely under the control of the Nation, which, in 
the present development of military systems is absolutely the only 
force that can be depended upon the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. Greene. I agree, in general, with the proposal, but taking into 
consideration the theory that two bodies can not occupy the same 
space at the same time, how are you going to have two systems ol 
Federal Volunteers, one recognized under the Constitution and the 
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other with a quasi implied understanding that a body of troops or- 
ganized under another phase of the Constitution will themselves 
come into the field? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If you had to choose between the two, the 
militia would have to go. 

Mr. Greene. How can you attempt to do that with an experiment 
which is trying to get around the militia? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No experiment is trying to get around the 
militia. 

Mr. Greene. If this experiment is not trying to get around the 
militia, why does it seek to put into another field duties which tho 
militia are endeavoring to perform in theirs? 

Mr. Breckinridge. We think we ought to try to create a force to 
perform those functions for the Nation which, in theory, can be 
demonstrated, and by practice has been demonstrated are impossible 
of being fulfilled by the militia of the Constitution. 

Mr. Greene. Then, in effect if the militia does not serve the pur- 
pose, and we must have a better thing, and if we must have a better 
thing for that reason, then, as a result of the better thing taking its 
place the militia must ffo? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No. It is shown that we must have a better 
thing. If you come to me as the representative of ti State and say 
that is true, or be it true as it may, the State as well as the Nation 
must have certain forces kept within its confines to insure domestic 
order, and that historically and practically those forces can be best 
maintained through the maintenance of a certain number of militia, 
then I say, so be it, so far as it can be used as an asset of the Nation. 

Mr. Greene. Exactly on that line, Mr. Secretary, is it not pretty 
well agreed that the State does not require a separate army for the 
maintenance of law and order within its territory ; that it has a police 
force with ample power; and that under the Constitution of the 
United States the Federal Government is pledged to see that every 
State has a republican form of government ? Which means, of course, 
that the governors can only call upon the Federal Government to 
maintain the dignity of their own State government, to keep law 
and order within their confines ; so that the State militia would serve 
all the purposes now advocated as the reasons for 'being of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think part of your statement is fact and part 
is not fact. In the first place, without the militia or some other force 
it is not true that the State has or has had sufficient force within 
itself at all times to assert its authority or maintain the integrity of 
its laws. 

For instance, many States of the Union, as a practical matter, we 
know, have endeavored to obtain a State constabulary ; but for some 

Practical reason they have not been able to do that, and they must 
ave some force within our system, and therefore they call upon 
their State forces to perform the functions which the State con- 
stabulary does perform in Pennsylvania, and 90 times within our 
history — 90 times or more — the States have been unable with all the 
forces at their command to suppress domestic insurrections and have 
called upon the Federal Government. 

Mr. Greene. That is just the point — that while they have main- 
tained a State militia on the ancient assumption that they must keep 
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law and order within their own territory by their own means, there 
is always that abiding power in the Constitution to requisition Fed- 
eral forces to do the same time. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That is true. 

Mr. Greene. That is what I mean. In other woi'ds, this attempt 
to run the continental army alongside the National Guard — just so 
long as it must be the fact that the continental army has every power 
the National Guard has now means the weaker must go to the wall, 
because there would be no occasion for its use, from any Federal 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Breckinridge. If you do not do that, I think the only thing 
we can do is to abide by the consequences, because if you fail to build 
and maintain a force tor the defense of the Nation solely under the 
control of the United States you jeopardize the safety of the Nation, 
and the inherent or sentimental associations or ties or demands of 
any institution that conflicts with that safety ought not to be allowed 
to stand as an obstacle. 

Mr. Greene. I think, so far as the general ideas you have ad- 
vanced in that respect are concerned, I am more or less in accord witti 
you, and I have no doubt, quite heartily; because I believe there 
should be but one centralized military command in any country or 
in any place. 

Keeping that in mind, and also keeping in mind your own state- 
ment in regard to it, I do not see why the more direct means would 
not in the end be actually laying the foundation for a permanent 
military policy on the part or this Nation. If I understand it cor- 
rectly, it is the general disposition of national guardsmen in all the 
48 States, taking the averages of things, to desire to be under Federal 
direction and association. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Absolutely. I believe that 90 per cent of the 
people in the National Guard are in there for no other reason than 
to serve the Nation, and in so far as any representatives of them 
and of their attitude may seem to show the contrary, I think that 
representation is contrary to the existing fact. 

Mr. Greene. I do. Why not then so straight to the crux of the 
thing, and instead of attempting to build up an intermediary organi- 
zation, which must eat up the National Guard — and the local State 
militia has all the advantage of territorial locations, with its field 
upon which to draw recruits, and a field to which to return the 
reservists, all localized and within reach — why not build up that, and 
in the interim get the Constitution changed so that you will have the 
control of that, instead of substituting any experiment in between 
the Kegular Army and that? 

Mr. Breckinridge. What is the use of doing by constitutional 
amendment what you can do without a constitutional amendment? 

Mr. Greene. You want the sentiment and the traditions? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would be very beneficial. 

Mr. Greene. You want the territorial organization ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. All organizations in any sort of a country, in 
order to be successful, must me territorial. 

Mr. Greene. In the continental army you get neither. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Oh, yes; you do. I beg your pardon. The 
whole system is territorial. 
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Mr. Greene. Then you wipe out that which already occupies the 
territory, because no two bodies can occupy the same space at the 
same time. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not think that necessarily follows. As 
a general proposition it follows, but it does not appjly any more than 
the allegation that a muncipality can not have a militia and a police 
force at the same time. Just as the State and the Federal authorities 
exist side by side; but they do not occupy the same space, although 
they may occupy the same territory. 

Mr. (jREENE. But if the police force in the municipality was de- 
signed simply to execute the local ordinances or laws of the State, 
and the militia was designed, as you have said it was, for a national 
purpose, then, of course, the fields are different. 

But the contention of the War Department, as I understand it, is 
that the continental army is per se a national militia force, and the 
National Guard at heart is, but constitutionally can not be. 

Mr. Breckinriikse. In the personnel of the National Guard 90 per 
Qent of its constituency is, at heart. The system is not and can not 
be capable of being so. Furthermore, the continental army in its 
practical working out will not appeal entirely to the same sources^ 
that the militia appeals to. You know, as a practical matter, that 
there are about 900,000 youths coming of any given age at any one 
time in this country, and that 50 per cent, probably, of that number 
live upon farms, and that probably 70 per cent of that 50 per cent 
live so far from cities where militia companies are maintained, that 
it is physically impossible for therti to belong to a militia company 
that drills one night a week in an al-mory. 

There are 250,000 of a similar class of young men in the institu- 
tions qt learning in the United States who will not go into militia 
companies. You also know that on account of the dislike for strike 
duty there are likely a large number of men who will not go into 
€he militia. The continental army will and can appeal to all those 
people, without occupying a sphere that the militia now occupies, 
because the militia does not now and never has occupied that sphere 
and been able to appeal to and attract and reach those men. 

If you are building up your system upon the volunteer principle 
you have to build it so that it will appeal to all those classes who 
are willing to serve. In formulating a military policy we are not 
concerned with political nor with sociological or economical ques- 
tions, but from the military standpoint the militia can not be de- 
pended upon to make the most comprehensive appeal, because there 
are thousands of men who will not go into it on account of the strike 
duty. 

So they would, perhaps, compete in some places but the conti- 
nental army would appeal to a vast number of men that the militis^ 
would never appeal to. 

Mr. Greene. Then your continental army is to be comi)osed of 
men who live so far away from the nearest town where a militia 
company is that they can not go to it, but they will go farther still, 
somewhere, to an indefinite place, and have somewhere, some place, 
a local organization ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Precisely, just as a man is willing, if his way is 

Eaid, to go to New York and stay one week at the finest place, when 
e would not go there five times at his own expense. 
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Mr. TiLSON. Just a word, Mr. Secretary, in regard to the supplies 
of an Army with transportation, food, equipment, and so on. What 
would you suggest as a remedy for the lack of efficiency in transport- 
ing and supplying an army, that has always been shown to exist in 
emergencies in times past. 

Mr. Breckinridge. The training of an adequate first line, or 
reserve, of men for the quartermaster corps. 

Mr. TiLSON. How would you train men in supplying food and 
equipment, if there is no food or equipment to be suppiiedl In other 
words, experience as a rule, in those things, can be gained only by 
doing the thing itself. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That is true. 

Mr. TiLSON. We have no large force; we have no large supply of 
Federal equipment to be furnished. What would you suggest as a 
means of training, in connection with that matter? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would suggest two means, a theoretical and 
a practical instruction, the practical means to be brought into being 
when the field training of the different troops vou have is going on. 

Mr. TiLSON. You know, do you not, that there has been a very 
general lack in this direction, which is perfectly natural? 

Mr. Breckinridge. In our past wars there has been. 

Mr. TiLSON. And even in maneuvers we have found difficulty. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That is very true. 

Mr. TiLSON. One thing more in regard to the Plattsburgh and 
Chicago camps. About what expense did each man incur who went 
there ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not very much. 

Mr. TiLSON. I mean necessary expense. 

Mr. BRECKiNRibGE. Between $65 and $70. 

Mr. TiLSON. Were there any age limitations placed upon the men 
who could go to those camps? 

Mr. Breckinridge. There were. I think in individual instances 
We have waived that. The general age limits were between 18 and 
45 years. One man was there who was 60 years of age. 

Mr. TiLSON. Those men were taken largely for home-missionary 
purposes rather than for soldiering purposes, were they not? 

Mr. Bkcckinridge. I do- not know about that. They came of 
their own volition and were desirous of taking the training. 

Mr. TiLSON. I think they were good missionaries. We needed 
some missionaries at that time. 

Now, in regard to the National Guard, you speak of it being his- 
torically and practically the best way to preserve law and order in 
the States. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Oh, no ; I think it is the worst way. I believe 
in a State constabulary for the purpose, but as a practical matter, 
I think when they tried in New York State four or five years to 
establish a State constabulary they never succeeded. 

Mr. TiLSON. Do you not think it would be if you did not have a 
constabulary but called in the regulars or a volunteer force from 
some neighboring State, rather than call out a local force. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not. I think that every time any State 
fails to call upon the inherent reserve power necessary to maintain 
order in its own State and calls upon the Federal Government for 
this purpose it thereby weakens the strength of its own integrity. 
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Mr. TiLSON. Your idea is that it would be a good thing to preserve 
the militia in the State for that duty where they have not a con- 
stabulary. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think it would be an essential thing. I do 
not think it is a good thing; no, because I think it is so distasteful 
to the people who have to do it. 

Mr. TiLSON, Then you would not be willing to accept any force 
as practical that had it as part of their force? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Did you mean for national purposes? 

Mr. TiLSON. Yes. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not at all, because as long as you are relying 
upon the volunteer principle, that function being inherent in any 
force, or potential in any force, you keep from volunteering great 
classes of our citizenship, 

Mr. TiLSON. Then, while you would use the militia that had this 
duty cast upon it, at the same time you would consider it a distinct 
handicap? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would not use it. The State would use it. I 
should think it would be a great handicap to the building up of that 
force from the standpoint of military efficiency. 

Mr. TiLSON. You would use them in case of emergency by having 
them volunteer into the national service? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. I would use any existing military asset in 
the country in military service. 

Mr. TiLSON. Following up Mr. Greene's question, it seems to me 
you leave one of two ways — ^that you either eliminate the National 
Guard, with all its history and traditions, and start afresh on one 
horn of the dilemma, with a continental army^ or you have the other 
and utilize the National Guard, beginning with the training of the 
most efficient of the National Guard at present, as a minimum, and 
bi|i]d up from that point? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think, sir, it is absolutely inconceivable that 
any adequate or soundly organized military system can be built upon 
the militia of the States. You have got to have, as the Secretary of 
War said, unity of authority and unity of control, and anybody that 
conceives meeting any military power of one of the centralized mili- 
tary systems of the world with a town meeting of 48 little armies, 
commanded by 48 absolutely independent sovereigns, not coming 
legally under the control of a central power until war is imminent, 
proposes what is utterly inconceivable from the standpoint of reason 
or sound military organization. 

Mr. TiLSON. Then, unless that multiplicity of control can be elimi- 
nated, you would depend entirely on your reliance upon the militia? 

Mr. Breckinridge. For the main fundamental basis of your mili- 
tary system? 

Mr. TiLSON. Do j^ou believe there would be a sufficient excuse for 
its existence to cause young men to go into it and to cause States to 
maintain it if the one real excuse for its existence was use for State 
purposes? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Personally, I would not go into it. I am in the 
militia now and have been for a good many years, but if the conti- 
nental army was organized I would immediately leave the militia and 
go into the continental army, because I have no desire to go on strike 
duty. 
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Mr. TiLsoN. Do you not think that would be the course of a very 
large part of the National Guard? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do. 

Mr. TiLSON. In other words, that means that you would entirely 
disintegrate the National Guard? 

Mr. Breckinridge. That might be. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, if you are a member of the militia, 
why would you not want to go on strike duty? Do you not think it 
is the duty of every citizen to assist in suppressing disorder ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would go if it was necessary. I do not say I 
ought not to go. 

Mr. Anthony. If every citizen should refrain from going into the 
National Guard on that accoimt, who would preserve peace and order 
within the States? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I say I would go if I had to go. 

Mr. Anthony. If everybody assumed your attitude, we would 
have no guardians of the peace. 

Mr. Breckinridge, I think it is the business of the police to do 
that, and not a soldier's business. T dislike it every time the militia 
is called upon to be used in the performance of such a duty, and I do 
not think they should be required to do that. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, if I understand the logical result of 
your plan, it would be the elimination of the National Guard, so far 
as depending upon it as a national force is concerned. 

Mr. Breckinridge. No; I would depend upon it as far as it would 
be dependable, and no further than that. 

f Mr. TiLsoN. Do you not think that the result would be that men 
Jike yourself — and I suppose there would be manjr more like you who 
would go out of it at once — ^would not the inevitable result be the 
elimination of the militia ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Experience alone can tell that. Several things 
may happen. It may be that there is a very large residuum of nlen 
so bitten with the military bug who can not go out for three weeks 
or a month, who live in cities, who can drill one night a week, and 
who can go out for 8 or 10 days or 2 weeks in the summer, and 
that they will continue to go into the militia in considerable num- 
bers. It may be that young mem coming out from the continental 
^rmy at the rate of 133,000 a year will desire to maintain such a con- 
tinuity of military existence as could be maintained in the National 
Guard. It may be that it would form, therefore, a source of recruit- 
ing for the National Guard. Only experience can tell. 

Mr. TiLSON. Do you not think the men you first referred to might 
become connected with such organizations as the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company, of Boston; the Old Guard, of New York; 
the Fencibles, of Philadelphia; or the Governor's Foot Guards; that 
is, those men whom you describe as being bitten with the military 

bug? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would depend on how seriously they are 

bitten? 

Mr. Kahn. Those are very exclusive organizations, and member- 
ship in them is by election. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, what information or experience 
has the War Department which would lead it to believe that it can 
enlist each year 133,000 men in the continental army ? 
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Mr. Breckinridge. None, sir ; except hope. 

The Chairman. From the experience that the department has had 
with the enlistments in the Kegular Army, is it reasonable to expect 
that they would get 133,000 men a year in the continental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think there is no correlation whatever be- 
tween the two. I think they have an entirely different appeal and 
would appeal to entirely different classes of men in the community. 

The Chairman. As I understand the plan of the continental army, 
it is for men to enlist for a term of six years? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Three years with the colors and three years in re- 
serve ? 

Mr. Brecblinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they are to serve two months a year, suppos- 
ing that length of time is adopted? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think that will have to be cut to one month. 

The Chairman. You think that will have to be cut to one month? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do. I do not think by voluntary enlistment 
you can get adequate numbers who will serve two months a year. 

The Chairman. So that you would have men trained one month a 
year for three years? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you would have those men trained for only 
three months? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they would be paid at the rate at which you 
pay the men in the Kegular Army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that pay is for the privates $16 a month? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir ; about 50 cents a day. 

The Chairman. The present rate is $15. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Plus clothing, transportation, etc. 

The Chairman. Of course, they will be equipped with clothing, 
etc. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, what reason have you to hope 
tliat the young men of this country, the class of young men you 
would expect, or any class of men, would enlist for six years, re- 
ceiving therefor $16 a month, being required to leave their occupa- 
tions, and take chances of getting back their positions when they get 
through, with only one month's service a year? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No more and no less hope, Mr. Chairman, than 
anyone who believes that an adequate military system in this country 
can be based upon the voluntary principle. 

This system, first proposed by the Secretary of War and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, gives you for service every conceivable 
class of men in the community who are willing to serve, and unless 
that opportunity is given them the volunteer principle is not tested. 
If it is tested and fails, it is not the fault of the system, but the 
fault of the people or whatever plan under which they live. 

The Chairman. I understand that; but what I want to get at is 
whether or not we can get practical results. What we want to do 
is to get some system that will bring practical results. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Exactly. 
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The Chairman. Now, if the continental army will bring practical 
results, if we have had any experience in this country, or if the de- 
partment has any information that will show that we will get praxj- 
tical results in that way, I would like to have you tell us what that is. 

Mr. Breckinridge. The only experience we have is with the stu- 
dents' summer camps and the Plattsburg camp, which were on such 
a limited scale that I do not think anything can be drawn from them. 

Mr. TiLSON. So far as a fair test of the volunteer system is con- 
cerned, it would be as fair a test to give a man $15 a year for three 
years and have a string tied to him for six years. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That depends on whether he is serving his 
country for patriotism or for $15. 

Mr. TiLSON. Do you not think we had better cut out the $15, so that 
we would be sure the people would know he was serving for patriot- 
ism and not for the $15 ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I should say the same thing would apply to 
Assistant Secretaries of War and to Congressmen. 

Mr. TiLSON. Not at all. They receive a little more than $15 a 
year. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, the idea 
of the continental army program is to pay the men only when they 
are in service? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If that is true, how many men do you believe you 
could get in one year to enlist — ^because everything is predicate upon 
the volunteer principle ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In my jud^ent the country is not yet ready to 
go to compulsory military service and anything we do must be predi- 
cated upon the volunteer system. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, from your own experience as a member of 
the National Guard and Assistant Secretary of War, how many men 
do you believe we could get in one year in the continental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would not make any prophecy at all, Mr. 
Chairman, because whatever I might say would be purely a guess, but 
I think you could get with a vigorous recruitment a considerable body 
of young men. 

I was told casually by a gentleman the other day — and I do not 
know how true it is — that there are 2,500 men in the city of Boston 
alone who have signified their willingness to join such an army. 

The Chairman. You say with a vigorous recruitment? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you mean they would not be serving because of 
their patriotism, but because they were being appealed to and asked 
to do so ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not see any objection to appealing to one's 
patriotism. 

The Chairman. I do not, either. Your idea seemed to be that the 
patriotism of the young men of the country was such as to induce 
them at once to volunteer in this continental army. 

Mr. Breckinridge. If they will volunteer in anything. 

The Chairman. If you are going to put a continental army into 
service, what is the use of continuing appropriations for the Organ- 
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ized Militia of the States of any character, when it must be more or 
less evident that that force is to be eliminated? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would let experience teach us that, sir. I 
say, again, I should not like to prophesy. This force is in the field ; 
it has a sphere; it is an asset as long as it is conserved up to the 
limit. If there is no place for the continental army, the continental 
army will not succeed and the militia will^ow. if the continental 
army is going to be a success and the militia is going to dry up, 
experience is going to show that. I would like experience to dictate 
that^ sir. 

Mr. McKeixar. Who was it that evolved this plan of the conti- 
nental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Thomas Jefferson, except that he provided 
compulsory military service with it. 

Mr. McKmxar. Where can we find that? 

Mr. Breckinridge. In 1805 Thomas Jefferson drew with his own 
hand a bill and sent it to Gen. Dearborn, the Secretary of War, who 
sent it to Congress. The bill provided for imiversal compulsory 
military service entirely under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, taking the control of the militia of the country entirely with- 
out the State. He had that bill introduced in Congress and pressed 
it to the utmost of his capacity, and in writing to a friend a year 
later he spoke of the perplexing situation in New Orleans, and said 
that never would have happened if Congress had passed the measure 
I have just referred to, but Congress would not pass it. 

Mr. McKellar. Did he recommend it in a message to Congress? 
Mr. Breckinridge. I do not know whether he did or not, but he 
drafted that bill with his own hand. I can not say whether it was 
referred to in a message to Congress or not. 

The Chah^man. Of course, his plan was based on compulsory 
military service? 

Mr. JBreckinridge. It was. 

The Chairman. And the plan of the War Department is based on 
volunteer service? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It is ; but the War Department would be very 
glad if the Congress thought that the compulsory principle could be 
applied to-day. 

The Chairman. I understand the War Department is in favor of 
compulsory military service, but I do not understand that the Presi- 
dent is in favor of compulsory military service. 
Mr. Breckinridge. I do not, either. 
The Chairman. I understand he is not. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I imagine that is true, although I could not 
speak for him in regard to that. 

The Chairman. I think I can speak for him on that matter. 
Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, you say it is impossible to have 
any results from the National Guard as a national force? 
Mr. Breckinridge. No adequate result. 

The Chairman. No adequate result. Can you not conceive of 9, 
law that could be^ enacted by which the National Guard could be 
made a force that in time of war would be as good as the continental 
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army, in which the men are only trained for three months in three 
years? 

Mr. Bkeckinridge. No, sir ; I can not. 

The Chairman. Does not the Constitution of the United States 
ponfer upon Congress the power to discipline the Organized State 
Militia ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It does not, sir. 

The Chairman. I beg tp differ with you on that. 

Mr. Breckinridge. The Constitution says that Congress shall bare 
the power to prescribe the organization and discipline of the militia, 
and that the authority for giving that discipline, governing the 
militia, shall be within the State, Congress may prescribe the medi- 
cine and the patient may take it if he desires. 

The Chairman. I beg leave to differ with you. I beg leave to say 
that under the Constitution of the United States the Congress has 
the right to prescribe the organization and discipline of Sie State 
militia, and if the National Guard does not carry out the law of 
Congress, then, of course, the National Guard ceases to be a part of 
the Organized Militia. Did not the Secretary of War disban(J the 
Organized Militia, or practically disband the Organized Militia of 
the State of South Carolina ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not at all. He withdrew the Federal fundg 
from them, but the governor of the State disbanded thejii^ an<J they 
went out of business. 

The Chairman. But the Secretary of War withdrew th« fund^l 

Mr. Breckinridge. He did. 

The Chairman. That was practically disbanding them, because 
they did not have any money from the Federal Grovernment with 
which to ffet along, and if they did not have that they ceased to exist 

Now, if Congress appropriates money to pay, to ^quip, ancj to put 
on a first-class military status the Organized Militia, ca^ it not pre- 
scribe the discipline and the organizatipn in such a way as to make 
the militia a military asset as good, at least, as men who are trained 
for only three months in three years? 

Mf. Breckinridge. They could not do the latter, although jthcy 
might obtain by some extra legal bribery a certain juriedictioyji that 
4;he Constitution does not give them by law. 

The Chairman. You can call it bribery if you choose wjiei;i Con- 
gress appropriates money for the State militia, but to sav that whe© 
Congress does that it is bribing it to do something, I think l^ n pr^ty 
broad statement. 

Mr. Breckinridge. No; I think if they try to go beyond the juris- 
diction given them and secure that jurisdiction by purchase they are 
trying to purchase jurisdiction the Constitution does not give them. 

The Chairman. We can not purchase jurisdiction. We can only 
have jurisdiction which is conferred by the Constitution. 

Mr. McKellar. The courts would intervene to prevent anything ^rf 
that kind. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Whenever th^t cawe tp ^ Jegal test tb^ Wfnald 
break down. 

The CHAiRjKtAN. Since Congress has heen approprifiting moi^ «r 
less money — ^I believe the amount is now six or seven mulion dol- 
lars — for the National Guard has not that force improved very 
materially ? 
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Mr. BREcmKRinGs. It has ijnproy^, sir. 

The Chairman. Has.k not imprpyed vi^ry fla^t^^ria^y? 

Mr. B|(£CKiKRzi>G£. It has improved Y^ry j»fit0rJL|il]y. 

Tlie Chai^manv I$ it lujt a muQb Ntt^r military as)^ to tl\f 
Ooveminent now than it was before the Government Qxtenxie4 f^^ 
aid to it? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It is; but it is perfectly inadequate. 

The Chairican. Can you not conceive of the jQppigres^ taking 
steps to make it adequate? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I tiiijik not, sir. 

Mr. McJCellar. I would like to hav^ a little niorQ aco^rate ^p4 
definite information a6 to who was the author of the^r^sent pla^ 
of the continental army, leaving Mr. Jefferson out. 1 am willing 
to subscribe to anything Mr. Jeff (Braon had to gay, but a^ J u^de^" 
stand it this is not like Mr, Jefferson'? plan^ according t9 yo^r 
statement and according to my recollection, and I want to knoF 
who is the author of the present plan. 

Mr. BRECKiNRroGE. The next gentleman to Thomas Jefferson who 
embodied in his writings the fundamentgij idea of the continental 
army, which is putting the control of tlie forces of the Nation for 
national defense under the Nation, i* Gen. Enjpry Upton, ^ho if 
the greatest military philosopher who hag ever writtw in thii^ 
country. 
^ Mr. McKellar. I am talking about th^ present bill we ^re oon» 
sidering for the continental army, wl^it^h ha^ been recommended 
bv the Secretary of War at this time. Who planned the present 
biU? 

Mr. Breckinridgb. The Secretary of Witr im^ thos^ wprifing in 
cooperation with him. 

Mr. McKeu^ar. Did the Secretary of War prepare ijt l^ims^f ; 
was it his initial act? 

Mr. BRECKiNRmoE.^I -will tell you exactly what happened. I^asl 
March the Secretarv of War staited in on the considerfition of thQ 
formulation of a military policy at some date Whic^ I c^n not re^ 
member -just now. He addressed a memorandum to tjie War Col- 
lege Division of the General Staff, directing that body 'to formulate 
their recommendations for a militarv policy. At the pame time he 
proceeded with a series of conferences himself, which conference;? 
induded the Chief of Staff, the A^istant Chief of Staff, the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, and from time to tim^ vjirious othe^r 
officers of the War Department and variouiB committees of the War 
College JMvision of the General Staff. From time to time, as the dis- 
cussion went on, these conferences continued several times a week 
from 6 o'clQck until midnight, and there was an exchange of views 
not Qirfy between members of those conferences, but b^ween th^ num- 
bers of the conferences and committees from th^ War ColX^ Pi^ 
yision of the General Staff. 

That went on over a series of months. Out of that came tw^ re* 
ports, one of them the report of the War College Division of the 
Heneral Staff, reached independently, upon their own study, giving 
their own conclusions, and the Secretaries polic^y. Who contriUt>utw 
what idea, and when, and how, and where, and why, the^ determina- 
tion of each questicm in the fon»ulati<»i of th^t policy took place, I 
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can not say, but the result from it was almost exactly what Gen. 
Upton recommended as his military policy for the Nation. 

Mr. McKjxlar. I thought this was practically the same plan that 
was proposed by Capt. Mitchell of the Army in a magazine artick 
several years ago? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not know about that. I never read that 
article. 

Mr. McKellar. He put forward practically the same plan of es- 
tablishing a military system. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. Gen. Carter put forward practically the 
same plan in his book. Almost everybody who has thought on the 
subject for a considerable length of time has come to the same con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, the fact is that this plan is recom- 
mended by the Army men because they can not get a standing army, 
is it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you not know that the Army officers themselves 
think that the ideal system is a regular standing army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not go behind the returns. I take the re- 
port at its face value. I say that everybody would say that from a 
purely technical, ideal military standpoint the regular standing army 
would be the most efficient, but when you have said that you have 
just started the discussion. 

Mr. Gordon. This plan is proposed as the next best thing, because 
Congres^ would not indorse anything like a regular standing army 
as the military policy of the United States? 

^ Mr. Breckinridge. I can not tell what led to their recommenda- 
tions. I can tell what would lead to mine. 

Mr. Gordon. Now, Mr. Secretary, you said something about 
Thomas Jefferson. He, in his first inaugural address, said to the 
Congress of the United States that our best protection in time of 
peace and during the first months of war would always be a well- 
disciplined militia? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. You say he changed his mind? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No; but he said that the militia should be 
Federal later. 

Mr. Gordon. He said in his message it should be a State militia, 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I can not say as to that. 

Mi*. Gordon. I have a clear recollection about what he said on that 
subject. Of course, he referred to the militia that is provided for 
now in the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think it is interesting, however, Mr. Gordon, 
to f oflow the line of mental evolution of Thomas Jefferson. I think 
he was cfuite a strong decentralizationest ; he was an extreme anti- 
militarist and antiaristocrat, but by the lesson of thfe convulsion of 
the Napol€!6hic era, he was led, much against his will, and much 
against hiS intuitions, to an absolute conviction that the only reliable 
system of National defense must vest the control of the Nation's forces 
in the Nation. 

Mr. Gordon. He never took Congress into his confidence in that 
matter. 
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Mr. Breckinridgb. He drew a bill with his own hand and sent it 
to Congress. 
. Mr. Gordon. Not to Congress. 

Mr. Breckinridge. It was sent to Congress. 

Mr. Gordon. Will you dte the message of Jefferson recommending 
anything like that? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I can not, but I can cite his letter to Gen. 
Dearborn, who was Secretary of War at that time. 

Mr. Gordon. He had a custom of taking Congress into his confi- 
dence upon public matters he desired to have adopted. Of course, 
as a matter of fact, during Jefferson's term the country was subject 
to the same pressure that it is being subjected to now, with a great 
world's war and the necessity for adequate defense. That pressed 
the matter upon the attention of Congress. That is true as a his- 
torical fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. Jefferson endeavored, through Madison, to have an 
express prohibition inserted in the Federal Constitution against a 
standing army. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. You say he changed his mind on that proposition? 

Mr. Breckinridge. He changed his mind to the extent of writing 
this bill I have referred to, and I think that was a very remarkable 
evolution. , 

Mr. Gordon. This bill we have is not the exact bill he drew ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No. This bill leaves out universal military 
service. 

Mr. Crago. Mr. Secretary, you said in your opinion it is not pos- 
sible to have such legislation as would have the National Guard 
available for purposes of national defense? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; available for all purposes of national 
defense. 

Mr. Crago. Are you basing that opinion on any facts which have 
occurred within the last generation, or is it just theory? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I am basing it on this : It has been said very 
many times that it is inconceivable to build an adequate military 
system upon anything else than unity of responsibility and imity of 
control, and that the bringing under the National Government the 
militia forces at the outbreak of war is not enough, that they must be 
put under the control of the Government of the Nation in time of 
peace for the purpose of the appointment of officers and the training 
of the forces. 

Mr. Crago. Well, you have not really answered the question I am 
asking. I am asking if you have any facts on which you base your 
conclusion. I mean facts which have occurred within the present 
generation ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. What facts do you mean? Do you mean the 
present condition of the militia of the country ? 

Mr. Crago. Yefe; or any refusal on the part of the militia to per- 
form any function which they should have performed or any fail- 
ure on the part of the militia, for instance, in the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War or the Philippine insurrection, or failure of the National 
Guard organizations to do whatever was required of them? 
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Jfr. BRi5CKtN*ifX«4* The only thing that I could cite sitice the 
Spanish War would be the fact that Gov. Blease put his militia ont 
of business. The personnel of the militia — and I am talking about 
the rank and file; I am not talking about some of their representa- 
tives, or some people who pretend to be their representatives— tk 
personnel of the National Guard in my lifetime has n^ver shown any- 
thing but the very utmost of consecration and willingness to do all 
they could do under th^ system that exists, and the vices inherent 
ih our militia system are vices inherent in a fundamental legal sit- 
uation. 

Mr. CUAGO. Referring to the instance you have given us of the one 
State ^here by the withdrawal of the Federal appropriation the gov- 
^rnor was shortsighted enough, in my opinion, to dirband the Na- 
tional Guard of that State, could not that be covered bv an express 
provision where you are applying this Government aid to the Na- 
tional Guard — that wherever the National Guard should cease to exist 
6r to fall below the Minimum or the prescribed effectiveness of the 
6rganization, that in that event the Federal Government shortid 
organize in that particular State that State's proportionate part of 
the Pf;;deral force, and that wherever the National Guard did con- 
form to the requirement it could be made a Federal force. 

Mr. BRlicKiNRnxjE. I think that would be very impracticable. 

Mr. CRA(5b. Yoti think so? 

Mr. Bi:eckin RIDGE. I do think so. 

Mr. Crago. Are you basing that on facts or on theory? 

Mr Breck1n<«dgb. Just deductions from experience and facts. 

Ml. Crago. I want to say very frankly if the War Department 
T^ere here asking for a Regular Arftiy of a quarter of a million or a 
talf million men I would be for it. 

Mr. Breckinridge. You could not do that by voluntary enli Omenta 

Mr. CraCo. If they eould do that, I would be for it with both 
hands up. But what I do want to find out is whether there is not a 
Way by which the main obiect yon have in view can be attained by 
means of a National Guatd? 

Mr. JBreckinridg^. I would love to attain that, and for five or six 
Mid months that proposition was wrangled 6v6r and searched 
through thoroughly, but it wad the opinion of everybody that it 
eould not be done. 

Mr. CftAGO. You were speaking of the National Guard to-day, 
and siiying that the personnel is there for the Federal service. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Absolutely. 

Mr. Crago. Are you aware of the fact that in the Spanish- Ameri- 
<?an Wftr while most of those organizations were enlisted for two 
Years, to serve during the War with Spain, unless peace should be 
declared sooner, the National Guard organizations from California, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Colorado, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Pennsylvania did something that no volunteer troops ever 
did in the history of the country! 

Mr. Breckinridge. You mean in regard to the Philippines? 

Mr. Crago. Yes ; remaining after their term of service had expired, 
remaining voluntarily, something that no organization of the Regular 
Army over did. 

Mr. Breckinridge. That was splendid, but I also know that in the 
Spanish- American War we only got about 33 per cent of the militia. 
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Mr. Crago. Was that not on account of the age limit and physical 
disability limitations imposed by the War* Department? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I could not analyze that. Gen. Mills is the 
expert of the War Department on that. 

Mr. Crago. I have one other question. In the report of the Sec- 
retary of War for this year, the subject of manufacturing nitrogen 
by hydroelectric energy is taken up. Could you tell me and tell the 
committee whether any steps have been taken by the War Department 
to confer with any other departments of the Government as to the 
means of manufacturing or producing thatproduct economically. 

Mr. Breckinridge. The Secretary of War has that under con- 
sideration now, and during the last two days he has been in con- 
ference with his own officers, endeavoring to come to his own deter- 
mination as to what ought to be done. As soon as he determines in 
his own mind what ought to be done, he will take up the subject. 

Mr. Crago. I think that is a very important subject in connection 
with the matter of preparedness. 

Mr. Breckhinridge. Yes. We are absolutely dependent upon 
Chile for nitrates. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, do you know how manv boys and young 
men in the United States receive some form of miUtary training at 
schools, academies, and colleges? 

Mr. Breckinridge. 1 can give you the exact figure in regard to that 
for the record. I think in the land-grant institutions there are about 
80,000. How many there are in the other private military schools 
and other schools and academies and colleges 1 can not tell off hand. 
I will give you those figured accurately in the record. ' 

Mr. QuiN. 1 would like to have you put those figures in the record. 
Mr. Breckinridge. 1 will do that. ' 

Mr. QuiN. I mean the figures t6t all schools, academies, and col- 
leges. ^ 

Mr. Breckinridge. 1 will give you those figures. 
Mr. OuiN. I would like to have th6 figures for all kinds of educa- 
tional institutions. ^ There is a little college in my own district which 
trains young ftien iii that subject Th6re are 1,200 or 1,500 young 
men there, and I suppose the same thing is true in schools and coC 
leges all over the coimtry? 
Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, to follow up Mr. Quin's suggestion, 
you say there are about 30,000 students in the educational institutions 
m land-grant States? 
Mr, Breckinridge. Yes. 1 will insert the exact figures. 
Mr. Kahn. Of course that does not include those in all the classes? 
Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Kahn. So that the number who enter every year would be 
considerably under your estimated 
Mr. Breckinridge. That is then entirfe attendance. 
The Chairman. In that connection I will state that The Adjutant 
General has furnished me information, so far as he has been able to 
get it, that 5,000 young men graduate from schools every year. 
There are about 173 of those schools, and about 29,000 of them go 
through each year. They do not all graduate, but there are 29^000 
who go through. 
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Mr. Kahn. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you put that let- 
ter in the record as a part of the proceedings of this hearing. 

The Chairman. I will do that. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I have a statement that was compiled in the 
office of the Chief of Staff showing that the number Teceiving mili- 
tary instruction in 1915 was 32,313. 

Mr. KIahn. You were speaking about the letter which Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to Gen. Dearborn ; is that letter in the archives of the 
War Department at the present time? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It is in the standard editions of Jefferson's 
works. I do not know whether it is in the archives of the War 
Department or not. 

Mr. Kahn. Could you furnish a copy of that letter for the record, 
put it into the hearing? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; I will do that. 

Mr. Kahn. Now, you say that the continental army is largely in 
the nature of an experiment? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir; largely; as any new military system 
must be. 

Mr. Kahn. What do you consider will be the expense of this ex- 
periment — how much is it going to cost to experiment in that regard? 

Mr. Breckinridge. When the system is in normal working order, 
about $40,000,000 a year. The cost the first year will be about 
$15,000,000, the second year $30,000,000, the third year $45,000,000. 

Mr. Kahn. If it should not work out as you anticipate, there will 
practically be a waste of that amount of money, will there not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No, sir ; there will not be a waste. You would 
have a good many more men who had had some military instruction 
than you have at the present time. 

Mr. Kahn. A good portion of it would be wasted, would it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If any money in this country at the present 
time that is spent for military instruction can be called wasted, it 
would be. 

Mr. Kahn. Personally, I believe that it pays the country to expend 
money for military training. I have always believed that, and I 
believe it now. 

Mr. McKellar. You want it especially for schools, if you can get 
it, do you not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think military education should begin in the 
schools; yes. 

Mr. McKellar. I agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Nichols. Mr. Secretary, 1 want to get your opinion on this : 
In case we can find a way to increase the efficiency of the National 
Guard, rather than to have a continental army — I do not know that 
there is a way — would you not prefer to have a man who has drilled 
every week in the year and had 10 days in camp in the summer under 
the supervision of an officer than a man who had ha^i only two 
months in the continental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. You mean one night a week armory instruc- 
tion? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes. 

Mr. Breckinridge. No, sir; I think thirty days' training under 
expert instructors in the summer, working eight hours a day, would 
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give you practically the military return that you get from a single 
enlistment in the National Guard at the present time. 

Mr. Nichols. You have been in the National Guard yourself, I 
believe. 

Mr. BRECKiNRibGE. Yes. 

Mr. Nichols. Have you ever been to any of these encampments 
held by the different States under the supervision of Army officers? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nichols. Wouldn't the training of the continental army, under 
the method you speak of, be virtually the same that the militia gets 
there ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If you had some more officers. The trouble 
has been in getting Army officers to do the instructing. Of course 
you can't make soldiers out of militia without instructors. If you 
6pend more mone;^ to get more instructors, you will get better re- 
sults, but my opinion is that when you get the best you can get you 
have not an impossible military system. 

^ Mr. Nichols. These encampments are very beneficial to the Na- 
tional Guard, are they not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. The eight days they spend in camp are more 
beneficial than all the rest put together. This thing of the Militia 
attending their drills once a week through the winter is just a fig- 
ment of the imagination. They just don't do it. If you figure up 
the attendance of the Militia at drills at the present time for the 
"whole country you will find that there is not more than 50 per cent 
of the attendance kept up. 

Mr. Nichols. The captain of each company is required to make a 
report showing the attendance, showing how many men he has had 
at drill, is he not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think he is. 

Mr. Nichols. If he doesn't have an average of a certain number 
the company is disbanded, is it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not necessarily. It comes in for investigation. 

Mr. Nichols. I will ask you this, then : If a plan could be formu- 
lated whereby a man gets 52 nights a year drill, and then gets the 
month that you anticipate in addition to that in the continental 
army, wouldn't you have a better system than if you did not have 
the 52 nights a year? 

Mr. Breckinridge. You would not have a better system ; no. 

Mr. Nichols. You would have a better body of troops, would you 
not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. No; you would not. 

Mr. Nichols. Then you think this training is thrown away, do 

you? • . . . 

Mr. Breckinridge. No ; not at all. My idea is this : In a military 
force it is very questionable which is the most useless, a mob of 
trained men or an organization of untrained men; that is, you can 
not separate in your discussion and in your reasoning organization 
and training, and in order to have an adequate decent system ^ou 
have got to have correct organization as well as proper training. 

Mr. McKellar. Doesn't our history rather militate against you, 
however? The Militia under Gen. Jackson at New Orleans gave a 
fairly good account of themselves, did they not? 
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Mr. Breckinridob. They did, indeed. 

Mr. McKellar. Now, have we got any reason to suppose that oiir 
National Guard will not be as effective on another ooeasion of a 
similar kind? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Some gentleman says comparisons are ^^ odor- 
ous." 

Mr. McKellar. I think a comparison with Gen. Jackson and hia 
men at New Orleans would not be " odorous." 

Mr. Breckinridge. If we are going to start citing history, you can 
cite some very interesting and unpleasant history on the other side; 
some of it, I am sorry to say, f rome my own State, even. 

The Chairman. The bill of the War Department proposes to add 
786 organization officers, does it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes. 

The Chairman. About half of these officers are to be used to train 
the continental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, if those officers were to be assigned to traiii 
the Organized Militia of the States, would that help the training of 
those troops very much? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Anything you do in the way of spending money 
to get more instructors for the Organized Militia is for the benefit 
oi the Organized Militia, but I think you are building on a founda- 
tion of sand. 

The Chairman. Now, do you mean to imply that the only train* 
ing the National Guard gets is the training at night and 8 or 10 days 
in the field? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If I were going to generalize I would say that 
was true. 

The Chairman. Do they have target practice? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir; they do sometimes at the eight^day 
camps; sometimes they do not. 

The Chairman. Are there not a great many ranges used by the 
Organized Militia throughout the States for target practice? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. About 40 per cent of their number 
qualify as marksmen in the lowest grade. 

The Chairman. Some of them have qualified pretty high, haven't 
they ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Some of them are the best shots in the world. 
There is no doubt of that. 

The Chairman. If they could have more of that training it would 
be better for them, and if they were paid adequately woiddn't they 
be able to get more training, field traming, trench digging, and all 
that sort of thing? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir; the more they got the better they 
would be. 

The Chairman. And if they got as much training as the con- 
tinental army is to get under the proposed plan, would they not be 
as good troops as the men in the continental army ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Individually, yes; but by organization, no. . 

The Chairman. What do you mean by organization ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. What I mean is this, sir, that it is inconceiv-* 
able to my mind to build a military system upon the problematical 
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state of mind of ativ class &t meh. It should bo built upon a^er- 
tirined principles ana upon a proper, positive law. Now, if you wish 
to fight a power in defeni^e at your insular poi^sessions, or in the 

Erosecution of anything else that tAkes you out of the country, you 
tbve got to eount upon the problematical state of mind of every man 
who belongs to the militia. 

Th6 CaAimMAN. Why no ; yon have not* 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; you have, under the Constitution; because 
they have got to volunteer before you can take them out of the 
Country. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that Congress ha* the right to confer 
lipon the President the twywer to draft? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; it is. 

The CttAfRMAN. Well, if Congress should confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to draft, every man in the National Guard who ac- 
cepts pay from the Government ol the United States, wouldn't thfty 
be sent in at once as organizations, if the President saw fit? 

Mr. Bte^CKii^RinGE. If that Can b^ done, and the best legal authority 
says it can be done. The Secretary of War says you can draft all 
th^ red-headed men if you want to. I don't think you can. I think 
the draft has to operate equally, and unless it does operate equally 
it is an unequal operation of IftW. 

The CfiAiiiaiAN. You can pick out the Kational Guard, or you ean 
pitk out anybody to be drafted* Congress has thi right to confer 
upon the President thfe pbwer to draft, iind if Congress in the pai^ 
fiiige of this legislation sees fit to confer that power upon the Presi-^ 
dent so that he will have the right to draft members of the National 
Guard into the service of the Uhited States upon the declaration of 
war, then these National Guard troops Which we arft proposing to 
train and proposing to spend money on, will have to go whether they 
Want to go or not, won't they ? 

Mr. Breckinridg*. Yfes; but assuming that is so, I do not think 
you Could US6 them to advantage unless you gave the Federal Govern- 
ment in time of peace authority for the appointment of officers and 
training. 

The Chairman. Well, that brings up th^ question of whether or 
not the system of electing the officers that now obtains in the National 
Guard is better than the oti^ Of having theni appointed by the Presi- 
dent. That is another questioh, but aren't Ifational Giiard officers as 
a body a very good class of men? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think they are h vfery good class of men. 

The Chair]v£an. Do you not perhaps, in your Continental army 
plan, expect to take Officers from the National Guard to train the 
<k>ntinental army! 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes ; whosoever Will may come. 

The Chairman. Then, if they ftre fit to train a continental d-rmy, 
they are fit to command troops in the fi^ld, are they not, as captains, 
majors, and colonels! 

Mr. Breckinridge. Well, they will have to be more fit thin they 
kre now before any eJtigency calls upon them. 

The Chairman. Do you hot think it would be a very good idea i6t 
the Government to prescribe means by which National §uard officers 
sliall have facilities and opportunitj^ of being educated in the service 
schools! 
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Mr. Breckinridge. It is prescribed now, I think. 

The Chairman. I understand, but do you not think it would be 
a good plan to make it worth while for these officers to go, and fix 
it so they would go and get the training? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would be very good, if they would come, but 
they can not spend the time now. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Can you not arrange it so that a term in 
tfiose schools would be a requirement? 

The Chairman. It could be arranged. 

Mr. TiLSON. What would you say, Mr. Secretary, of the evolution 
of Jefferson's mind on this subject? You say that later Jefferson 
said that the militia should be federalized, or words to that effect? 

Mr. Breckinridge. After he prepared this bill? 

Mr. TiLSON. I mean, in the early part of Jefferson's career he was 
anticentralization and all the rest, and that later on his mind evolved 
at least sufficiently to recommend federalization of the militia. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. Now, don't you think that was a pretty good sugges- 
tion of Jefferson's, that might be carried out even now? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; I would like to see his bill made law 
right now. 

Mr. TiLSON. But he spoke of federalizing the militia. 

Mr. Breckinridge. No; he did not speak of it; he drew a bill and 
said, "That's what I stand for," and that bill was to build up a 
force of citizen soldiers entirely under the control of the Nation, 
arid having absolutely no connection with the authorities of the 
States. 

Mr. TiLSON. Don't you think that the National Guard itself is in 
favor of being federalized? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Absolutely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. Well, then don't you think it would be a better system 
to do that than to train men and then draft them? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Entirely. Jefferson said that the continental 
army is the best thing. 

Mr. TiLSON. Don't you think it would be best to work out some 
system by which by dual contract they could be formed into a truly 
national force? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I do not, sir. I do not believe you can be fish, 
flesh, fowl, and ^ood red herring all at the same time. 

Mr. TiLSON. You think the very fact that they are under State 
control, although that State control may be entirely dominated by 
the Federal authority, nevertheless the fact that they were to some 
extent under State control makes it impractical? 

Mr. Breckinridge. They could only be dominated by purchase, 
and I believe that is entirely ineffective. 

Mr. TiLSON. Can it be done by enlistment afterwards? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think not, sir. I think you have got to be 
either State militiaman or Federal soldier; you can not be both at 
the same time. 

Mr. TiiiSON. You spoke of 33 per cent of the militia volunteering 
at the time of the Spanish War. How do you get your percentage? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I can not tell you. Gen. Mills is the expert 
dri that, and any information that I have as to that phase of his- 
tory I probably got from him. 
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Mr. TiLSON. You do not mean to say that in any organization 
that was accepted only 33 per cent of the men of that militia or- 
ganization volunteered? 

Mr. Breckinridge. That is exactly what I mean to say. 

Mr. TiLSON. Are you speaking of any particular organization? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would rather not particularize, but there 
ifvere organizations of which a large per cent of the personnel when 
they were called out got other people to take their places and then 
came to Washington and presented themselves. 

Mr. TiLSON. Of course, if you take the entire number of militia- 
men in this country, the number accepted, I do not think that is 
fair. 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think you could single out an organization 
and find that that is true. 

Mr. TiLSON. In some cases the militiamen were not called, were 
not permitted to go in the Spanish War at all. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; that is irue. 

Mr. TiLSON. My own regiment was one. The other regiments 
of the State were permitted to go, but my own regiment was not, 
so I had to go outside of the State and volunteer. 

Mr. Anthony. It seems your first objection to using the State 
militia arises from the fact that the War Department is not able to 
furnish a sufficient number of officers for the militia regiments. 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not at all, sir. My objection to the militia 
system is this, as I have said many times, that if you are going to 
have a military force that you contemplate using, it is inconceivable 
to contemplate meeting the military dangers that confront us or 
that would confront us if we were to be assailed by one of the highly 
centralized military systems existing in the world now, by any force, 
no matter what may he its training — an organization that is not at 
all times, in peace and war, absolutely under the control of the 
Nation, absolutely free from the control of the State in any re- 
spect. 

Mr. Anthony. At the time of the semiannual encampment and 
maneuvers, the general maneuvers of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, doesn't thv3 War Department have the same op- 
portunity for training the National Guard at those times as it 
would at the annual training period you propose for the conti- 
nental army? 

Mr. Breckinridge. It would; yes; if they would come out, but 
we can not make them come out, and sometimes they do not take 
part in the maneuvers at all. 

Mr. AnthonIt. Do you not think that if sufficient money was 
appropriated for such participation in such maneuvers the Na- 
tional Guard would participate?^ 

Mr. Breckinridge. Very largely. 

Mr. Anthony. Then why would not that training, training of 
that kind, be just as proficient in results as the one you propose 
undet the continental army plan? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If you had enough of it, yes; but there again 
you run up against the element of orgianiziation, and you can not get 
away from that in ' any military disctission. You can not have 
military organization and disposition b;^ the town-meeting method. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. At these mettings, tbeae HJiniial meetiiigs.^ tli6 
Natitnal Guard maneuv^s under the commaixd of miUt^py oQibc^fVl 

Mr. Breckinridge. You have to have, however, a pr^ewpi^ry 
conference with State officials, and sometimes thi&y go md wmejdm^ 
they do not go. 

Mr. Akthoky. Do you not think you could have regul^ions 
under which those troops would report every six months? Have 
you any reason to think they would not report? 

Mr. Breckik RIDGE. I think some of them would, 

Mr. Anthky. Would it not be better to try that plan withoiit dis- 
organizing the National Guard? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; of you can do that and at the same tim^ 
unify military control. I do not want to disorganize the National 
Guard, but if you rest mainly on the National Guard and the hopi 
that they will do certain things under certain exigency, I say you 
can not build a military plan on that basis. 

Mr. Akthoky. Is it not true that ordinarily the regimental officers 
of the National Guard are fairly proficient? 

Mr. Breckinridge. You can not generalize at all on that. Some 
regimental officers are very efficient, some are absolutejiy inefficient, 
and some are mediocre. Many of the general offic^^ are very ^- 
cient, and some are not effident. 

Mr. Anthoky. I want to state that I have been in toudi with tibe 
Army all my life 

Mr. Breckinridge (interposinff). Yes; I Imow that. 

Mr. Anthony (continuing). And this summer I saw aJbout 50 
or 60 officers of the National (iuard of Kansas in the school ol im^ 
struction at Fort Leavenwortii, and it was very difficult to tell the 
^Regular officer from the National Guard officer £rom obfiervation. 
They seemed to be spick and span from a mititary standpoint, and 
were there earnestly i^riving for advancement in their prolession, 
and certainly were the class of men that the War Depart^nent would 
want to get into the continental army to command its troops. 

Now, enlarging a little on the suggestion made that tiieae isoros 
officers be given an opportunity lor training in the senriee schoms, 
would you advise enlargement of the service sdK)ol9 so as to permit 
a course of instruction to National Guard dBoers? 

Mr. Breckinridge. If necessary. 

Mr. Anthony. Whj^ wouldn't it be a good plan to give an opp<wr.- 
tunity for 15 or 20 officers each yeai* to have instruction at the 
service schools? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I would give them all the inatruotion th^ 
would take. Under the present plan they do not come, because 
they can not aflPord to spend the time. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think it would be wise for this committee 
to make an appropriation so that Ijiese ^^ffi^ers could receive such 
instruction? 

Mr. Breckinridge. I think that migbt be wise, )^ut that would 
mean pay of the officers while they are a^ ^jtub ediool, pajr and atiow^ 
anoes of their grade in the militia. 

Mr. Anthony. We should at least make k possiUe frc»n a military 
standpoint, so that they could take training and instruction ? 

Mr. Bhegkin ridge. I think that might be wise. 
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Mr. Anthony. Would that not result in bringing these officers up 
to a grade practically equal to our regular officers? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Not at all. They would not actually have any 
very great depth or bottom to them from that training* 

Mr. Anthony. But suppose they should actually have a year's 
instruction? 

Mr. Breckinridge. That would help very materially, but it would 
not make them the equal of the Kegular Army officer any more than 
studying law a year would make a man the equal of a lawyer who 
had been practicing all his life. 

Mr. Akthony. Sut there are a number of these National Guard 
officers who have devoted all their lives to military work, and a year's 
course in the higher branches, such as they would get in the service 
school, ought to make them equal to the regular officers. Isn't one 
man's brain equal to another's? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Yes; but they have not devoted their lives to 
military work. They have devoted themselves to it as an avocation 
but not as a profession, just as a man might pursue a hobby of any 
kind. 

Mr. Anthony. Well, it would bring up the service, anyway, would 
it not? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Oh, very greatly. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Secretary. 
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rO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Committee on Militabt Atfatbs, 

House of Hepresentatives, 
Monday, January 10, 1916. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. James Hay (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. We will hear 
Gen. Scott this morning. 



'&• 



STATEMENT OF MAT. OEN. HUGH C. SCOTT, CHIEF OF STAFF, 

UNITED STATES ABMY. 

The Chairman. General, you are Chief of Staff of the Army ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairbian. The committee will be glad to hear any statement 
you may desire to make in connection with this matter. 

Gen. 'Scott. Mr. Chairman, I did not come here this morning pre- 
pared to make any formal statement. I came prepared to answer 
such questions as might be asked me by the chairman and members 
of the committee. 

The Chairman. General, taking up first the matter of the organi- 
zation of the Army, I call your attention, in the first place, to the 
5uestion of the war strength of the organizations in time of peace, 
will ask you what is your opinion as to what the strength of the 
organizations of the Army — and by that I mean the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, and the Field Artillery — what should be the strength of 
the different organizations in time of peace? In other words, what, 
in your opinion, should be the strength of the Kegular Army — ^the 
Infantry, the Cavalry, the Field Artillery-^— in time of peace#-the 
strength of each organization ? 

Gen. Scott. Will you kindly ask that question again? 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is your opinion as to 
whether or not the Army should be kept at full strength in time of 
peace in its organization. Take up first the Infantry, if you 
please, and state whether or not, in your opinion, we should have 
what are known as skeleton regiments or whether we should have ^ 

Infantry regiments at full war strength? zl 

Gen. Scott. It is always advantageous to have the organization -I 

kept at full war stren^h. But if it is a question between that and q 

having more organizations, with the same amount of money, I would ~ 

prefer to have the greater number of organizations. ^ 

The Chairman. Then, I understand you to say that it is the best «5- 

ihing, from the point of view of having the organizations in such con- ""^^ 
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dition as to meet any emergency that may arise, to have them kept at 
full war strength ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

The CnAiR3iAN. I supposed, of course, that would be your answer, 
because I hold in my hand the report of the (Jeneral Staff on organi- 
zation, for 1912, which emphasizes the importance of having the 
organizations at full strength. 

Gen. Scott. It is an advantage to have all our organizations at full 
strength. 

The Chairman. Will you dilate on that and state why we should 
have them at full strength? 

Gen. Scott. Because then they are always ready for any emer- 
gency which may arise. In addition to that they are more easily 
trained wl^en you have them at their full strength, But if we have 
the extra organizations which we ask for we consider that we may get 
enough of a reserve, which passes through the Regular Army, trained 
men, to make up at the beginning of a war full-strength regiments, 
and that the training of those men can be done in time of peace by 
putting two organizations tpgether. That is done in the French' 
Army. For instance, if there are two organizations in one post 
training together at peace strength in the French Army, one captain 
drills both companies in one organization to-day, and the other 
captain drills both companies to-morrow. 

The Chairman. Well, General, as I understand you, then you pre- 
fer to have the skeleton organization in time of peace? 

Gen. Scott. Provided we get the extra organizations. 

The Chairman. Provided you get the extra organizations? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. That is, it is a question of whether we would 
rather have the full strength or whether we would rather have the 
extra organizations. What we would really like to have is the extra 
organizations at full strength. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, the proposition of the Wa? 
Department is to have about 134,000 enlisted mai, which includes the 
Coast Artillery. Is that correct? 

Gen, SeoTT. About 141,000. 

The Chairman. That is including the offioersf 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Th^ Chairmai?. I am talking about the enlisted men. 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That number, 14,000, includes the Ooast Artil- 
lery? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If you take from that 184,000 m^ the men in the 
Coast Artillery, about 85,000, and the Philippine Scoutft 

Gen. Scott (interposing). Five thousand men. 

The Chairman. About 5,000 mwi; you would have 104,000 in the 
mobile Army? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. ' 

The Chairman. If you can get that enlisted str^igth without the 
overhead charges of the extra organizations, would you not thea 
get the streng^ you desire? 

Gen. Scott. No. I think that we can not get too manv officers. 

The, Chairman. I understand that. But you are asking for 788 
extra officers, outside of the officers of the organizations? 
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Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In regard to these officers of the 10 regiments of 
Infantry, for example, are they going to stay with their organiza- 
tions or are they to be detailed for duties elsewhere ? 

Gen. Scott. They are to be kept with their organizations as much 
as possible. 

The Chairman. You say as much as possible. I want to know 
whether it is the idea to keep those officers with their organizations 
or to use them somewhere else. 

Gen. Scott. The idea is to keep them with their organizations; 
but Ave have not been able to do that so far in the history of our 
Country. 

The Chairman. If you have 786 extl'a officers, you are going to usfe 
those officers for purposes of training, and for details to colleges, and 
the details to the Organized Militia, and for other purposes of that 
sort, are vou not ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

1 he Chairman. And these officers, with the additional organiza- 
tions, are to be used with those organizations ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, would it not be more economical to fill those, 
organizations that you already have without adding additional 
officers? 

Gen. Scott. It might be more economical; yes; but not more 
satisfactory. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that you think, in time 
of peace, the organizations ought to be at their full strength? 

Gen. Scott. I think they ought to be at their full strength in peace 
or in war. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, you have at present in an 
Infantry company 65 enlisted men ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

The Chairman. The war strength of that company is 150? 

Greh. Scott. Yes. 

The Chairman. Where in time of war would you get the men to 
fill that compaiiy up to 150? 

Gen. Scott. What we would hope to do would be to get it out of a 
reserve of men who have served in the Regular Army and gone out 
of it to fill that organization up to war strength in time of war. 

The Chairman. If you had your organization at war strength 
when war broke out, would not these reserves you are talking about 
be needed almost at once, if you were engaged in battle, in order to 
offset any vacancies that might occur on account of casualties ? 

Gen. Scott. We hope to get out of that reserve a sufficient number 
to supply what we would call the wastage. 

The Chairman. You could not get a sufficient number to supply 
that wastage and to fill up these skeletons, could you ? 

G«n Scott. To fill the skeletons to war strength and to supply the 
wastage. We have not in our discussions considered that we would 
get enough of a reserve to make any new organization. 

The Chairman. If the country was to go to war, would it not be 
better for the Army to have full-strength regiments, ready to go fit 
once, than to stop to fill them up with the reserves? 

Gen. Scott. Surely. 
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The Chairman. Have you given any thought to the organization 
of the Field Artillery? 1 suppose you have, of course. 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you seen the proposition which I have pro- 
posed— rto have 108 batteries and to leave to the President the dis- 
cretion to say whether they should be organized as battalions or as 
regiments. 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you think of that ? 

Gen. Scott. I think it is a very good proposition. (This question 
was not fully understood.) 

Mr. Quin. General,,your report shows the exact number of enlisted 
men at the present time, does it not ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quin. That will be printed in the hearings, I suppose. 

Gen. Scott. It does not show the number of enlisted men now; 
that report was made as of the 30th of June. 

Mr. Quin. Since that time what number have been added ? 

Gen. Scott. It fluctuates, according to the number of men that 
enlist from time to time, within very small limits. 

Mr. Quin. The number is about the same now. 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; practically the same. 

Mr. Quin. General, you spoke of wanting more officers. Do you 
know the number of retired officers now that are capable men who 
could be assigned to some of the work you speak of? 

Gen. Scott. There are very few. Congress passed a law recently 
allowinff all officers who were capable of coming back to be returned 
to the fiegular Army as extra officers, after examination. I believe 
about 25 of those officers came up for examination, and only 1 of 
that number was found capable of performing his duties in accord- 
ance with the provisions oi that act. 

Mr. Quin. Do you think this continental army scheme is a practi- 
cable one. General? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; I do. I think the younger men will enlist in the 
continental army. 

Mr. Quin. Do you not think the National Guard would make a 
better force than that if you could take them in ? 

Gen. Scott. When we started out to discuss this matter last spring 
I had the idea that the National Guard should be made, with the 
Eegular Army, the first line. But as the study progressed and va- 
rious questions arose I came to the conclusion that it would not be 
possible to use the National Guard for such purposes, although I 
think every member of the conference, so far as I could see, was 
anxious that this should be done. But on account of the constitu- 
tional limitations which surround the National Guard I did not 
think it would be a practicable thing, and therefore it was abandoned. 

Mr. Quin. With that view, then. General, if the continental army 
plan were to prove a failure and the men ox the country were not to 
enlist in it as it is thought they might, what would you favor then? 

Gen. Scott. What I favor now ; that is, I believe all soldiers who 
have given this matter any thought believe that there should be uni- 
versal service. 

Mr. Quin. What do you mean by universal service ? 
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Gen. Scott. I mean that every man of suitable age should be avail- 
able for training for the defense of his country. 

Mr. QuiN. Do you mean there should be compulsory military 
service? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. QuiN. What age would you require for that? 

Gen. Scott. About from 18 to 21 years. 

Mr. QuiN. General, is it not the idea, then, of the General Staff and 
the War Department, in fact, to bring about what you call universal 
military service? 

Gen. Scott. Do you mean, has an effort been made to that end ? 

Mr. QuiN. No. Is not that the idea, the plan that you want to 
be brought about in time of peace? 

Gen. Scott. I can only speak for myself. 

Mr. QuiN. Yes; I understand, you can only speak for yourself. 

Gen. Scott. I feel that the armies of all civilized countries of 
great size, or countries that are in danger of being invaded, have 
been obliged to come to that, and I see that while England stood out 
until now, she is coming to it now, although they are late about it. 

Mr. Qinx. But England did not come to that until after she was 
engaged in war, did she? 

Gen. Scott. She had much better have come to it before the war 
besan. 

Mr. QuiN. That is a matter of opinion. General. I am speaking 
of this country in time of peace. Do you favor compulsory military 
service in time of peace ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; at this moment. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. General, in your statement to the chairman 
awhile ago, I believe you stated that in your opinion we could not 
have too many officers? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. You did not mean by that you ought to have 
more officers than men, of course? 

Gen. Scott. Well, I thinic this, that in case of any serious war the 
United States is going to need from 30,000 to 40,000 officers. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. And how many men under arms? 

Gen. Scott. One or two million. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. Do you think the United States should have such 
an army as that, should organize such an army as that in time of 
peace? 

Gen. Scott. I do not think it will, no ; but if this country is ever 
at war it will have it to do sooner or later or accept disaster. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. General, have you seen the book written by one 
J. Bernard Walker, which has been, I presume, sent to members of 
this committee? 

Gen. Scott. What is the name of the book ? 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. It is entitled "America Fallen." 

Gen. Scott. I have never read that book. I know what it is. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGB. Do you know the author? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. You havc not read the book ? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEPAGE. You have no idea where he got the information 
upon which he wrote the book? 
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Gen. Scott. I do not know what his information is, where he got 
it, or anything about it. I do not know him. 

Mr. Gordon. General, hare you given consideration to that pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution which authorizes Congress to pre- 
scribe the discipline for the State Militia? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you not think that confers upon Congress power 
isuiiicient to prescribe and require sufficient discipline for members of 
the State militia to qualify them for service in time of war ? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. You do not think so? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. That is a pretty broad power, is it not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. Vou can prescribe that discipline, but you 
have no power to carry it out — ^no power of compelling the carrying 
but. 

Mr. Gordon. Then it is your judgment that Congress has amply 
sufficient power to prescribe the necessary discipline to make soldiei-s 
out of the members of the State militia, but that Congress could not 
enforce it? 

Gen. Scott. No; it could not. It has not the power of enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. Gordon. If Congress did exercise its power and determined 
that that power should be enforced, then whcit would be your answer? 

Gen. Scott. As to what question? 

Mr. Gordon. As to the question of whether or not it would make 
soldiers ready for business? 

Gen. Scott. It would not give national power and control over 
the two forces that would be sufficient for our tieeds. Suppose, for 
instance, as has happened in the past, that some section of this 
country was out of sympathy with the projects of the National Gov- 
ernment, and war became imminent. What would prevent any gov- 
ernor from mustering out his guard altogether? 

Mr. Gordon. I suppose that could be donfe. It was done, in fact, 
in the War of 1812, when some of the New England States refused 
to furnish men or money. 

Gen. Scott. Can the United States then rely for the protection of 
its honor and safety upon something which it can not control ? 

Mr. Gordon. But so far as the mere matter of discipline is con- 
cerned you think Congress would have sufficient power to prescribe 
the necessary discipline, do you not? 

Gen. Scott. To prescribe, but not to enforce it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. General, in the matter of the enlistment of 
the companies to full strength, or carrying them as skeleton organi- 
zations, in the Spanish-American War, which was our last effort 
along that line, was the Regular Army able to rapidly fill the skele- 
ton companies to war strength? 

Gen. Scott. No ; not with trained men. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Not with trained men, but with men who 
were fighting men, who made very good soldiers in a short time. 
What I wanted to get at. General, was this: Was the experience in 
that war such as to warrant us carrying out that same practice in 
the future? 
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Gen. ScoTT. The experience has been always that we want to have 
our organizations full at all times. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BEROER. We Can understand that, but as to the actual 
result, was the result satisfactory to the Army, in a general way? 
I can understand if all of your organizations were at full stren^h, 
and the men trained as you would wish, that would be an ideal situ- 
ation ; but was the condition then, and as is contemplated at present, 
Tvhen the actual peace strength is something like 66 men in a com- 
pany, a fair exhibition of about what might occur again? I mean 
to ask was that result fairly satisfactory to the Army at that time? 

Gen. Scott. No ; the Army has always desired to have its organi- 
zation at full strength. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BERGER. In the fighting armies of Europe, now, what 
was the policy of those nations, in general, in regard to this matter? 
Did they have their regiments enlisted at full strength or did they 
fill them as they went into the war? 

Gen. Scott. They kept them at full strength. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Was that the case with the French Army? 

Gen. ScoiT. No; I understand that the French during the time 
when war was not imminent kept their infantry below the full 
strength, but they had sufficient reserves to fill organizations at once. 

Mr. Shaixen BERGER. The battles in Europe at the present time 
are being fought largely by reserves, and that is so because the 
men of the first line are gone, is it not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; the first-line men are gone by this time. 

Mr. Shallen BERGER. And those reserves had as much training, 
did they not, as the men in our Regular Army ? 

Gen. Scott. They had between two and three years. 

Mr. Shallejc BERGER. How long each year? 

Gen. Scott. Practically every day. The French tried to keep 
their men to two years' service, but when Germany increased her 
strength in her Regular Army the French changed to three years. 

Mr. Shallenbeeger. The point I was trying to get at, for my own 
information and for the information of the other Members of the 
committee, was about what we can expect from young men who ai*e 
in the vigor of manhood, who would make first-class fighting mate- 
rial if they had the training they ought to have in the Regular Army, 
what we could expect from those men coming rapidly into the set'V- 
ice to fill these vacancies in the Regular Army; how long would it 
take to make good fighting men out of that sort of material? 

Gen. Scott. You mean at the outbreak of war? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes. 

Gen. Scott. I would expect them to be of value in six months, if 
they are intensively trained. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many men constitute a battery of Field 
Artillery when it is at full war strength? 

Gen. Scott. One hundred and seventy. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I did not compute just how many enlisted 
men you contemplated, Mr. Hay, in your provision for 108 batter- 
ies. How many men would yon figure would be needed to give the 
proper number of men to 108 Field Artillery batteries? I undei*- 
stood that was the number you suggested? How many men would 
that take? 
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The Chairman. It would take about 16,000 or 17,000 men. 

Mr. Sh ALLEN BERGER. How does that compare in numbers with 
what has been suggested in this continental army plan? 

The Chairman. It is about the same, about the same number of 
men with each organization. Instead of having a regimental organi- 
zation you would have an organization made up of 108 batteries. 
At the present time you can make the Field Artillery into any organ- 
ization you choose — battalions or regiments or anything else. 

Gen. Scott. I have some fibres here, if you care to have them. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I think we have the figures fairly accurate 
row. One of the things we are considering here is this: It is con- 
templated to have an expenditure of something like $40,000,000 an- 
nually for the support of the continental army. Is that correct? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How would you view, in comparison with 
that, a proposition to spend that amount of money upon additional 
fikeleton organizations in the Regular Army, as constituted at the 
present time? 

Gen. Scott. It would not be satisfactory. You would not get 
enough. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You would not get enough men? ,. 

Gen. Scott. You have to have at least 500,000 men whom you can 
put your hands on at once. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You want to be able to put your hands on the 
men? 

Gen. Scott. At once. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The fact that these rejfiments would be at 
least half made up of thoroughly trained men, officered by thoroughly 
trained officers, would not compensate for the lack of numbers? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many additional regimental organiza- 
tions, for instance, could we expect to add for $40,000,000 a year, and 
have them at the proper strength during peace times? How many 
additional regiments of these skeleton organizations could you add 
with $40,000,000 a year to the Regular Army ? 

Gen. Scott. You could figure that out by estimating that each en- 
listed man would cost from $800 to $1,000. ' 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, the peace strength proposed 
would not be one-half of the full strength ? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you think our military force at present 
compares favorably with the military forces of other nations as to 
its efficiency? 

Gen. Scott. The militia force of some States does, and of other 
States does not. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I mean the military force of our Nation. 
Does it compare favorably with the military force of other nations, 
aside from the matter of numbers? 

Gen. Scott. You mean in quality? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes; and in the general efficiency of our 
Army? 

Gen. Scott. I think the quality of the Regular Army of the United 
States can be favorably compared with that of any other nation. 
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Mr. Shallenbekger. You do not agree with some of these gentlemen 
who are writing us and saying that our system is very faulty, and a 
failure, etc.? 

Gen. Scott. Our organizations, as far as they go, will compare 
favorably with any. 

Mr. Shallenbekger. Do you have available. General, the figures 
showing what the maintenance of the Army has cost the country for 
the last 10 years? 

Gen. Scott. We can submit a table showing that. 

Mr. Shallekberger. In a general way, it has cost us very much 
the same, about as some of the nations of Europe, which maintain 
very much greater armies than we do. Is that not generally true? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; but their men are scarcely paid anything at all. 

Mr. Shallenberger. They serve for very small pay ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. The. United States goes into the njarket 

Mr. Shallenberger (interposing). And bids for the men? 

Gen. Scott (continuing). As any other employer of labor does. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The matter of a very large increase of the 
Army is coupled all the time with the matter of expense. In a com- 
pulsory military service, such as you say would be ideal, the equity 
or the justice of that would be that every man owes his Nation the 
dutv of service? 

Gen. ScoTi'. Yes. 

Mr. Srt ALLEN berger. And he should not serve at all for pay? 

Gen. Scott. No. He is given his clothing and subsistence, and a 
very small amount of money for his wash and a few things like that, 

Mr. Shallenberger. Would you recommend, in case that was at- 
tempted to be applied to this country, that we should carry out that 
idea by giving very little pay for military service, making the service 
largely a matter of civic duty, and thereby reducing immensely the 
cost to the United States? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; for the same amount of money you could get an 
adequate army. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not agree then that you always get 
pay commensurate with the service you render the country? In 
other words, service is oftentimes given for other reasons than be- 
cause of the pay. It is the doctrine that a good deal is heard of in 
this country, that you do not get a thing unless you pay for it, and 
that the more you pay the better the service you get, etc. I should 
like to get your idea of that as applied to the Army, whether, if we 
were to enforce military service, and thereby be confronted with the 
proposition of the enormous cost that would be required to maintain 
an Army, whether we could not fairly and justly ask of the people 
that thev serve the Nation with very little pay because it would be 
a duty they would owe to the country? 

Gen. Scott. You could, if you laid the burden on everybody. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That is what I mean. 

Gen. Scott. You could not expect one small class of people to do 
that? 

Mr. Shallenberger. I understand that. Of course, I ask you that 
because I have heard a good many people say in regard to this pro- 
posed preparedness at the present time that almost everyone is in 
favor of it, but nobody wants to pay for it, and therefore we might 
get around the matter of pay with 
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Gen. Scott (interposing). Compulsory service. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And thereby base it upon the matter of duty 
to the country. 

Gen. Scott. It would be more just and more equitable, and would 
be fundamentally for the benefit of the United States in time of 
peace as well as in time of war, economically as well as other ways. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Something was said here Saturday about the 
lack of men to arm the guns of the Coast Artillery, and that we did 
not have enough men to arm the guns. I have also seen statements 
that we did not have enough ammunition to keep all the guns of the 
Coast Artillery firing except for a short time. We would not want 
to fire all the guns of the Coast Artillery at one time, would we, 
General; but to use the guns at some particular point where an at- 
tempt was being made to land troops? 

Gen. ScoTT^ We do not know where and when we will have to fire 
them. If we lost command of the sea and a hostile fleet were to 
start toward the United States with the idea of invading the United 
States, we could not tell whether they proposed to land troops on the 
coast of Maine or on the coast of Florida. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The experience has rather been that they do 
hot land where these fortifications are, anyway; that is, that an in- 
vading force very rarely makes a landing at that particular place ? 

Gen. ScoTT. I think it would be dangerous to attempt to land them 
at any of our defended harbors. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I have heard some Members of Congress ad- 
vocate the idea that v/e could abandon any increase for the Army 
largely beca!use the Navy, if it were to be sufficiently strengthened, 
would prevent the landing of hostile troops. But the experience has 
been, do you not think. General, that a mobile force upon land is 
very essential for the protection of the coast ? 

Gen. jScoTT. Absolutely. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That really they have proved to be the most 
dependable of all for fighting ? 

Gen. Scott. If you lose a battle at sea, it gives the enemy an oppor- 
tunity to land. Without a mobile army you are then defenseless. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Even with a well-equipped modern mobile 
army, if they land where we have no fortifications, as was done re- 
cently in Italy, and in other places where the armies in Europe have 
landed, a well-strengthened mobile force can prevent their landing, 
hnd protect the coast? 

Gen. Scott. If they are in sufficient numbers. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Therefore you do not advocate the idea that 
we should not strengthen the Army, although we should very mate- 
rially strengthen the Navy ? 

Gen. Scott. Not at all. 

Mr. Wise. General, I understood you to say that you thought the 
young men of the country would join the continental army? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. On what do you base that opinion ? 

Gen. Scott. Because there is a great deal of enthusiasm throughout 
the country now among the young men. Many pay their own ex-* 
penses in order to get military training. 

Mr. Wise. If that is true, do you not think it would be a hard 
matter to get any number of men together at one time who would 
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(laye the time and opportunity to get away from their busines3 and 
ensraffe in work of that kind? 



't>"to 



Gen. Scott. My idea is that men who had not yet assumed the 
responsibilities of life would be the ones to enlist. 

Mr. Wise. At what age? 

Gen. Scott. From 18 to 21 years of age. 

Mr. Wise. Do you not think that most young men now from 18 
to 21 years of age are either in school somewhere or else engaged in 
the business of making a living? 

Gen. Scott. Those men who are in school would have their sum- 
mers to themselves. Many got a month's training at Plattsburg last 
summer at their own expense. 

Mr. Wise. That is what I want to get at. Have you ever investi- 
gated or looked into the question of how many young men, say, be- 
tween 16 and 21 years of age are in school ? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know how many there are. 

Mr. Wise. Young men of that age who would like to join the 
Army? 

Gen. Scott. No ; but I think there are great numbers who are now 
in the schools that would join. 

Mr. Wise. Then would it not be better, in your judgment, if that 
should be true, that practically all of the young men of the country 
who could enlist in the continental army are in schools that now give 
military training, or that would give it, would it not be better to 
train them in the schools than to undertake to train them in a conti- 
nental army? 

Gen. Scott. I think it would be good to do both. But you can not 
control the schools. 

Mr. Wise. Taking that for granted, if the schools themselves and 
the young men in the schools would enlist, and the schools would be 

glad to secure the services of Army officers to give instruction, would 
lat not be the better way? 

Gen. Scott. We have not always found the schools willing to do 
that. 

Mr. Wise. I understand that; but do you not think the chances 
there would be better than to undertake, all over the country, to select 
a man here and there to join the continental army and give him one 
or two months' training? 

Gen. Scott. I think it would be to our advantage to utilize the 
schools to the limit, but it should be done in the way the Secretary 
of War has put forward hese, and put them into the continental army 
or into the officers' reserve corps. 

Mr. Wise. Would it not be better if they had that training in 
school and then, say, during the vacations they could come from the 
different schools and receive a month or two months' training to- 
gether at some central point? 

Gen. Scott. The main trouble with that is that we have not any 
oontrol over them when we want them. 

Mr. Wise. I am assuming that they will enlist in the continental 
army, and if they do enlist in the continental army you will have 
control over them. * 

Gen. Scott. Yes; if we actually have control over them and they 
will enlist. 
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Mr. Wise. In other words, I assume they will enlist just as readily, 
although they are in school, as if they were out of school. 

Gen. Scott. That may very possibly be true. 

Mr. Wise. Do you not think they would be more likely to enlist, the 
young men who are in school ? 

Gen. Scott. The idea has been to have units of the reserve corps 
in each one of the universities that will accept that. We think Yale 
and Harvard will accept that, for the reason that Yale now is enlist- 
ing four batteries in the National Guard, and Harvard has an in- 
fantry regiment; so has Cornell. 

Mr. Wise. Suppose there should be a school in each of the different 
congressional districts, which would have, say, 100 young men who 
would enlist, and that you were to send an officer there to train them 
an hour or two hours a day, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the War Department, give them that training while they are in 
school, and then during the vacations call the different young men 
from those schools together at some central place and give them a 
month's training. Do you not think you would get more men in that 
wav, and better trained men? 

6en. Scott. I would not want to leave out the man who was suffi- 
ciently educated to take up training, and yet who was not a student 
in any one of those schools. 

Mr. Wise. I did not mean to shut them out, but I was simply re- 
ferring to the young men who are in the schools. 

Gen. Scott. We are planning to take them from the schools. 

Mr. Wise. Do you not think we would get more men in the way I 
have suggested ? 

Gen. Scott. I have nothing to guide me on that point. 

Mr. Wise. Suppose it was found practicable, ^nd could be done, 
that in case of any conflict of authority, the State troops could enlist 
as volunteers of the Army, subject to the call of the officer in charge, 
just like any other volunteers, or like the men in the continental 
army would be, and could, at the same time, retain their standing in 
the State militia. 

Gen. Scott. It would not do us any good. 

Mr. Wise. Why? 

Gen. Scott. How would we know whether the governor of that 
State would or would not produce them ? 

Mr. Wise. Suppose the governor should abolish them as State 
troops, and they were enlisted as volunteers in the Army, would they 
not be subject to your call, just like any other men in the community? 

Gen. Scott. If they were under the National Guard ? 

Mr. Wise. Suppose they had enlisted as volunteers in the conti- 
nental army, and you had their names, and they were subject to your 
command, and suppose the governor of the State did disband them, 
would you not have a right to call them just as you would have the 
right to call any other volunteers in the Army ? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know whether he has a dual relationship 
there, and I am not satisfied that you can compel him to serve. 

Mr. Wise. Would he not be as likely to respond to your call as 
any other man in the same community, if he was enlisted? What 
would be the difference? 
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If he is under obligation to you as a soldier, although he belonged 
to another organization which had been disbanded, if he is any kmd 
of a man, would he not respond to your call? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know whether he would or not. 

Mr. Wise. Why would there be any difference between this man 
and any other men in the same State? 

Gen. Scott. Because he has a dual relationship, and he may con- 
sider that his relationship to the governor would be paramount. 

Mr. Wise. But that would not be the situation after the governor 
had disbanded the organization, would it? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know. 

Mr. Wise. If you got these men, and if you could use that force, 
if the men would respond, would you not get better men in that 
way than if you carried out the other idea? 

Gen. Scott. My idea would be to take everyone of those men 
who would come in, and not to restrict it to the men in the schools. 

Mr. Wise. What restrictions would you put on a man who joined 
the continental army? Whom would you say would be eligible to 
join? 

Gen. Scott. Men of sufficient intelligence and physical capacity, 
able to give the time that would be required of them. 

The Chairman. I call your attention to the fact that the proposi- 
tion in regard to the continental army is that a man shall enlist 
for six years, during three years of which he is to serve with the 
colors and during the other three years to be held in reserve. Wlien 
he enlists he makes a contract just as a soldier does who enlists in 
the Regular Army, and he is subject during the entire period of 
enlistment to be called upon, and* he can not get out of it. If ho 
attempted to do that he would be a deserter. That would hold him 
in the continental army, and I take it they would not be confined to 
any age. I take it that any man who wanted to enlist in the conti- 
ental army who was under 35 years of age would be received. 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; whether he belonged in a school or did not. 

Mr. Olnet.T would like to ask you. General, if you think it 
necessary and incumbent upon this Government to erect one or two 
more national academies like West Point, say one in the Middle 
West and perhaps one on the Pacific coast, to provide a sufficient 
number of officers for the future ? 

Gen. Scott. I think we could get a sufficient number of the quality 
of officers we require without doing that. 

Mr. Olnet. You think you have sufficient means of providing all 
the officers necessary, in spite of the fact that the European conflict 
shows that a great number of officers are needed? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. General, is there anything, as the matter now 
stands, to prevent a man who is a member of the National Guard 
enlisting in the Regular Army? 

Gen. Scott. I do not believe a man can serve two masters? 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Do not a great many members of the National 
Guard enlist in the Regular Army? 

Gen. Scott. I have no means of knowing that ; if .they have so 
enlisted they have concealed the fact. 
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Secretary Garrison. There is a regulation against it. There is 
a regulation of the department providing that the recruiting officer 
shall ask the recruit, at the time he proposes to enlist, whether or 
not he is a member of the National Guard, and if he says he is we 
do not take him into the Regular Army until he has obtained his 
discharge from the National Guard. 

The Chairman. A man can not belong to the National Guard 
and the Regular Army at the same time. 

Secretary Garrison. Not by our regulations. 

The Chairman. Nor by law. 

Secretary Garrison. I did not want to go into the question of 
the law on the subject, because we have regulations covering that. 

Mr. Nicholls. I have had men in my own company in the Na- 
tional Guard who have enlisted in the Regular Army. 

Gen. Scott. They have probably concealed the fact that they 
were members of the National Guard. 

Mr. Nicholls. That may have been true. Which do you think 

S referable, General, to train a soldier who would serve in the 
rational Guard, and attend drills 52 times a year for two or three 
hours each evening, or that he serve from three weeks to two months 
in the continental army during the summer. ^ 

Gen. Scott. I think it is better for him to serve in the continental 
army, and to keep him continuously at work with the intensive 
training he would get. I think that we would get more value from 
his service in that way than if we were to spread it through the 
armory training that a man in the National Guard would get dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. Nicholls. You think a man who had the training in the 
continental army during a short time would be a better soldier than 
a man in the National Guard who had two or three hours traimng 
one evening a week during the entire year? 

Gen. Scott. He is better prepared. 

Mr. Nicholls. Suppose we add to the National Guard traimng 
that a man would get throughout the year two weeks work in an 
encampment, under the supervision of Regular Army officers? 

Gen. Scott. That would help, of course. 

Mr. Nicholls. Do you think that, under those circumstances, he 
would be as good a man, as well trained a soldier as the soldier in 
the continen^l army? 

Gen. Scott. No. 

Mr. Nicholls. How long do you contemplate keeping a conti- 
nental army soldier engaged in intensive drill during the summer- 
time? 

Gen. Scott. Just as long as it is possible to get the men there. 

Mr. Nicholls. You have set the time at two months, I believe, or 
you have said you would like to have them that long? 

Gen. Scott. I would like to have them for three years. 

Mr. NiCHOUiS. You can not get that. 

Gen. Scott. Then I will take them for one year, and if I can not 
get them for one year I will take them for six months, and if I can 
not get them for six months I will take them for two months or four 
months, for whatever time I can get them. 
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The Chairman. If Congress Appropriates sufficient money you can 
keep them for three years, just as you do in the Regular Army, can 
you not? 

Qei^ 8coTT. Yes; if Congress appropriates the money and makes 
the la^y^ so that we could keep them tor that length of time. 

The Chairman. They are in the service during the whole time, 
and it would only be a question as to whether you could get the 
necessary amount of money appropriated to pay th^ men. 

Qen. SooTT. And sufficient authority. 

The Chahiman. If they give you the authority to enlist the inen 
and give you the means to pay them, you can keep them in training 
as long as you want. In other words, they would be a part of the 
Regular Army. 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Nichouus. What I am trying to get at, General, is this : How 
long do you think vou can keep these men in this intensive training 
with the amount or money you are asking for ? 

Gren. Scott. We figured on two months a year. 

Mr. NichoujS. You think with the amount you ask for you can 
keep them in intensive training for two months in a year, and you 
would rather have the men in the continental army for two months 
in a year than to have the men in the National Guard, a§ a whole, 
under the existing conditions? 

G^n. Scott. Yes. There is another point that has not been brought 
out here. From the trend of the questions which have been asked 
me, I see there is the thought running in the minds of the members 
of the committee that it would be better to take the National Guard. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. That is what I was driving at, whether it would be 
better, if the constitutional objection were removed, to take the 
National Guard men. 

Gen. Scott. No; I would rather have it the other way. I would 
take the continental army in preference to the National Guard. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Do you not think if the continental army was 
formed, it would practically mean death of the National Guard ? 

Gen. Scott. No. That is a point which escaped my mind a moment 
ago. I think the National Guard appeals to a different class of men. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Do you not think the continental army would be 
filled up from the ranks of the National Guard ? 

Gen. Scott. Largely, but not in toto, for there are a number of 
men who will go into the National Guard who will not go into the 
continental army. I think there is room for both of them. 

Mr. Kahn. General, you are not anticipating war in any direc- 
tion, are you? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; not immediately. 

Mr. Kahn. This proposed legislation is simply a measure of self- 
defense? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. You said something about compulsory military serv- 
ice. How long a time would you compel a young man to go into the 
military service? 

Gen. Scott. For so long as would be necessaiy for him to get 
the greatest advanta^ from bis training. 

222213—0—16—2 
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Mr. Kahn. How long would that be? 

Gen. Scott. I notice that in Germany they keep a man in the 
Army for three years. 

Mr. Kahn. Has not Germany cut down her intensive training to 
two years? 

Gen. Scott. France went three. 

Mr. Kahn. Was not that due to this fact, that because of the 
enormous increase in Germany's population she can put into the field 
as many men with two years' traimng as France can put in the field 
with three years' training. 

Gen. Scott. She wants to keep her army to the larger size. 

Mr. Kahn. It was on account of that increased force that France 
increased her enlistment period to three years, was it not ? 

Gen. Scott. It had a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Kahn. There are a great many men in the German army 
who have been trained for only one year? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. Those who can pass a satisfactory examination at the 
end of one year ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. The men who are in the service now, fighting in Grer- 
many, ha;s^e, to a large extent, been two-year men, have they not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. How long would you expect to train the American 
youth, if we had compulsory service. 

Gen. Scott. Two years. 

Mr. Kahn. Why then would it not be a good plan to have short- 
term enlistments, and train men for two years in the Army, and then 
let them go out into the body of the citizenship as a sort of reserve? 

Gen. Scott. You mean in the Regular Army ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Gen. Scott. I would do so with a certain number of them, but I 
would keep what I would call a professional army. 

Mr. Kahn. You would have to keep a great many of them along 
there to act as noncommissioned officers? 

Gen. Scott. In addition to that you would have enough to make 
a dependable force, if they were called upon suddenly. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. When the present war commenced in Europe, 
none of the countries had in the first line men who had had more 
than a three-years training? 

Gen. Scott. No. 

The Chairman. England had? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. She had only 100,000 men of that kind. 

The Chairman. She had 225,000 men, I think. 

Mr. Kahn. She was only able to send 100,000 men to France at 
the beginning of the war. 

Gen. Scott. I think if you are going to keep a small number of 
naen of that kind you should keep them up in a high state of effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Kahn. Opinions vary on that proposition in regard to the 
number of those troops which England had, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. It may be that neither one of us knows how many 
there were. 
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Mr. Kahn. I know England has been criticized because she sent 
only 5,000 men from her ships into Belgium, all told, at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The Chairman. I was talking about the expeditionary force. 

Mr. Kahn. She sent only 5,000 men to protect Belgium. '; 

^ Secretary Garrison. Those were marines, so Mr. Churchill said in 
liis speech in Parliament. 

Mr. Kahn. Going back to the proposition in regard to the fight- 
ing men, I understood you to say that none of the countries engaged 
in the European war had had men with more than three years' 
service; that is, men in the first line. 

Gen.. Scott. No. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that a thorough military training 
for two years in the United States Army would equip our men to get 
ready for anything that might come along, just as well as the Ger- 
mans were ready? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Kahn. Then do you not think it would be a good plan to 
reduce. the enlistment period to two years and turn out a number 
of trained men every two years? 

Gen. Scott. No; you might catch the Army in such a position 
that the men were only half trained. I am speaking now oi an ex- 
peditionary force of our Regular Army as now constituted under 
present laws. 

Mr. Kahn. You mean, of course, that you would dismiss half the 
Army every year and take on a new force of men every year? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; and you might be in difficulty just as you were 
taking on the new men. 

Mr. Ka.hn. If you had need of more men, and the President issued 
a call for volunteers, do you not think the men who had had the 
experience with the colors would respond pretty readily — ^the men 
who had just been let out? 

Gen. Scott. Some would and some would not. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Wise asked you in regard to the schools. As a 
matter of fact, in Europe they begin to drill the children when they 
reach about the age of 13 or 14 or 15 years. They start their military 
training about that time, do they not? 

Gen. Scott. In some countries they do. 

Mr. Kahn. In practically every country except England, do they 
not? 

Gen. Scx)TT. Yes. 

Mr. Ka.hn. Do you not think we might make some advance in this 
country through the cooperation of the various States? 

Gen. Scott. But the National Government has no control over tiie 
municipal schools. 

Mr. Kahn. That is true, but do you not think an effort ought to 
be made to try to induce the various States to take that question up ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; if you can get them to do it. 

i/Lr. E[ahn. Is it not worth while to make the effort? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; but we can not depend upon them as to whether 
they will or not. We do not know how many of them would do that. 

Mr. E[ahn. Do you think you could get the trained officers to drill 
the pupils in those schools if the States would agree to do that? 

Q^ Scott. Not witti 785 extra officers. 
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Mr. Kahn. Your very purpose on continuing the skeleton organi- 
Mtions is to give you a great number of organizations? 

Gen. Scott. A greater number of organizations; yes. 

Mr. Kahn. After all, General, you need oflScers in time of war, 
do you not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; you need from 30,000 to 40,000 officers. 

Mr. Kahn. They are a very important factor in any war. 

Gen. Scott. They are indispensable. You might just as well at- 
t^npt to teach a school without any school-teacher, as to hare an 
efficient army without the requisite number of officers. 

Mr. Kahn. Therefore, if you continue your organizations in intel- 
ligent form, it will at least give you a considerable addition to the 
number of officers that you will have? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 
^ Mr. Kahn. In the matter of the Coast Artillery, if you were 
simply to increase the enlisted force in the Coast Artillery, would 
that be sufficient? Would you not require additional officers with 
every additional battery you would have? 

(Jen. Scott. Surely. 

Mr. Kahn. Simply filling up the enlisted force, if the Coast Artil- 
leiT was without officers, would not do? 

Gen. Scott. No. 

Mr. KLA.HN. Under what conditions was the formation of the Field 
Artillery changed from the battery system to the regimental system! 

Gen. Scott. I do not understand your question, exactly. 

Mr. KLA.HN. At the present time the Field Artillery organizations 
are in regiments? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. Formerly they were in batteries, were they not? 

Gen. Scott. Formerly the were in regiments. 

Mr. Kahn. Always in regiments? 

Gen. Scott. The Coast Artillery and the Field Artillery were in 
one corps of organized regiments. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think it would be a good plan to break up the 
regimental formation and put them into battery formation and have 
every battery a distinct organization? 

Gen. Scott. That has been recommended by some people, but 1 
am not able to give you my views on that at the present time. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say, General, you thought the 
provision I made for 108 batteries to be formed into battalions or 
mto any other organizations which the President might choose, was 
a good thing? 

Gen. Scott. No; I did not understand your question, if that was 
what you meant. 

Mr. Kahn. I made a memorandum of the question and your 
answer at the time, and that is the very thing I had in mind. 

Gen. Scott. I did not understand the question, then. Some of the 
officers of the Field Artillery are for it and others are against it. 

The Chairman. You think the Artillery officers would be better 
able to give you an idea in regard to that? 

G^n. Scott. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. Gen. Bli^ is a Field Artilleryman. 

Mr. Kahn. Something has been said here in regard to economyr 
I believe in economy myself^ but^ irfter all. General, is it not aU im- 
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portant to have eflSciency; and would it not be more economical to 
spend a little additional money in time of peace in order to have a^ 
efficient Army than to spend an enormous sum at the outbreak of war 
to make up for the lack of preparedness during the time of peace ? 

Gen. ScoTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KLA.HN. That is what is happening in Europe to-day, is it not! 

Gen. ScoTT. Yes. If you do not get efficiency, your money is thrown 
Sr^way. 

Mr. Klahn. Exactly so; and no matter what you expend, it is not 
economy if you do not get efficiency. 

Gren. ScoTT. No. 

Mr. Anthony. General, speaking of the maintenance of companieis 
at peace and war strength, that is optional with the War Depart- 
ment now, is it not? 

Gen. Scx)TT. There is a certain limit put upcm the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Chairman. It is optional so far as the number of men author- 
ized by law is concerned t 

Gen. SooTT. Yes. 

The Chairman. You have 100,000 authorized by law ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

The Chairman. And those 100,000 will not fill up to the full 
strength? 

Gen. ScoTT. We can shift them to one organization or the otheri 
but they do not fill up all the organizations to full strength. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that even when jou have had Buf- 
ficient authorization you have not been maintaining the companies 
at full war stren^h in recent years? In other words, was it not % 
£act that nt the time when the expedition left Galveston for Vera 
Cruz they were short in soma of the Infantry companies a« many 
as 45 men? 

Gen. Scott. I was not in a position to know the circumstancea. I 
was on the border at that time, in a different section of the country, 
and I did not know what was going on in the War Department 

Mr. Anthonf. That is true, that in most of the regiments that 
went to Vera Cruz there were a number of companies that were short- 
Gen. Soott. I did not know anything about that. I was not in 4^ 
position to know what was going on at the War Department. 

Mr. Anthony. I have been informed that that was the case. 

Gen. Scx)TT. I was not at the War Department at that time, and 
was not in a position to know. 

Mr. Anthony. Would it not have been better if the ccnnpanies b^ 
been at full strength? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. I want to ask you about conditions on the border. 
In your opinion, is it any longer necessary to maintain a large num- 
ber of men stationed along the border ? 

Gen. Scott. That question has beai asked of the Secretary of 
State, and he has not replied as yet. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not costing us a great deal of extra money to 
maintain men down there? Has it not cost us more money to keep 
them there in recent years than it would have cost to have kept them 
io the States where they belonged ? 
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Gen. Scott. It has cost a little additional money for some of the 
cantonments. It has not cost any more for the subsistence or muni- 
tions or clothing or for any of those things. 

Mr. Anthony. Have you the figures to show how much it has co^ 
the Government in the tentage that has been destroyed and rotted 
through use? 

Gen. Scott. It is a very expensive way to house. 

Mr. Anthony. It rims to nearly a million dollars or more, does it 
not? 

Gen. Scott. I never have seen it computed. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it true, General, that from the time the troops 
were first sent from southern Texas to the border that some of the 
organizations became disorganized through dissatisfaction of the 
men with the service? 

Gen. Scott. No ; I have not seen a single instance of that kind. 

Mr. Anthont. Was it not a fact that a number of men refused to 
reenlist because of their dissatisfaction with the service there? 

Gen. SocTT. Some refuse to reenlist at all times. 

Mr. Anthony. But more on account of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the border service? 

. Gen. Scott. I do not know why they do not reenlist. There is 
iothing in the records to show us why a man does not reenlist. 

Mr. Anthony. How are the companies maintained on the border; 
are they maintained at their war or at their peace strength? 
. Gen. Scott. At their peace strength. 
" Mr. Anthony. Are they at their full strength now abroad? 

Gen. Scott. They are practically at their full strength, except two 
at Panama, where quarters are not yet sufficient. 

Mr. Anthony. Have you any means of informing the committee 
just what the surplus cost has been for maintaining the troops on 
the border? 

Gen. Scott. No; I have not; but I could get it for you, I suppose. 

Mr. Anthony. I would like to have it furnished, if you can do so. 

The Chairman. I suppose Gen. Aleshire can give us that. 

Gen. Scott. It is not a question with us as to whether it costs more 
or less for maintaining the men there, but of the necessity there for 
troops. We have to keep them there to prevent the United States 
foom being invaded, no matter what it costs. 

Mr. Anthony. Was it thought that there was any danger of an 
invasion of the United States at that time? 

Gen. Scott. It has been invaded somewhat at Brownsville and in 
that vicinity. 

Mr. Anthony. Has it been invaded to such an extent that a 
sheriff's posse could not have driven the invaders back? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; it has ; and it would have been invaded in many 
places if troops had not been there to prevent. 

Mr. Anthony. Where? 

Gen. Scott. On the lower Rio Grande, and all along the border. 

Secretary Garrison. I wish you would try to convince the people 
of Texas that they were not in any danger. 

Mr. Anthony. It has been rumored that it was because of some 
local instances of trouble that troops have been maintained there. 

Gen. Scott. No; there has been a very serious situation on the 
lower Rio Grande and all along the border. 
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Mr. Anthony. General, in speaking about what has been called 
compulsory service, you used the term universal service, which, 1 
think, is a much better term. How many young men between the 
ages of 18 and 21 years — I think those were the ages you used — are 
there in the country who would be eligible for that compulsory 
military service, or universal service? 

Gen. Scott. There are over 700,000 yoimg men who come to the 
age of 18 years every year. 

Mr. Anthony. I made inquiry last year of the Census Office, and 
I think they told me that there were 4,000,000 yoimg men between 
the ages of 18 and 21 years in the coimtry. What would you think 
of the idea of a system that would compel the Government to train 
every young man between the ages of 18 and 21 years at least six 
months at some time between those years, and then allow him to go 
back into the body politic? • 

Gen. Scott. That would be an admirable system. 

Mr. Anthony. Would it not be possible to give the men enough 
military training in six months to make them fairly good soldiers 
afterwards? 

Gren. Scott. I would rather have them for two years. 

Mr. Anthony. That would be a manifest impossibility, because 
then you would have an army of 2,000,000 men, and you would not 
want that. 

Gen. Scott. That would not frighten me. Of course, that number 
would not be under arms all the time or at any one time. 

Mr. Anthony. What possible use could you make of that number? 

Gen. Scott. If we were invaded, we could use them to advantage. 

Mr. Anthonj. What foreign country could bring 2,000,000 men 
to our shores ? 

Gen. Scott. I think if Germany or any of the other foreign gov- 
ernments determined to invade us, we would need the men. 

Mr. Anthony. That predicated on the loss of control of the sea 
by our fleet? 

Gen. Scott. Certainly. 

Mr. Anthony. Even if we should lose the control of the sea, is it 
not a fact that with all the ships at Germany's command she could 
not carry 250,000 men 3,000 miles across the water, with their bag- 
gage, their equipment, and everything they would have to bring 
along? 

Gen. Scott. I think she could. I do not know what she can do now. 

Mr. Anthony. I have seen figures that it would be impossible to 
transport an expeditionary army like that for that distance. 

Gen. Scott. She could hire any quantity of vessels from other 
nations. 

Mr. Anthony. That might be possible. Is it not a fact that on the 
Pacific side it would be much more difficult for any nation on that 
side to land an army of that nmnber of men ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. There is no nation within such close proximity 
to us as there is on the Atlantic side. 

Mr. Anthony. As a matter fact, is it not a physical impossibility 
for any nation to ever land on our shores at one time an army in 
excess of 600,000 men ? 

Gen. Scott. No; I think they could keep on coming. 

Mr. Anthony. I am speaking of landing them at one time. 
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Gen. Scott. The Assistant Secretary of War has handed me a 
table here showmg the ability of the great powers for carrying on 
over-sea expeditions. 

Mr. Anthonj. What does that table show as the maximum force 
any one power could transport in one expedition and land on our 
shores ? 

Gen. Scott. Austria-Hungary could, with the available ships they 
have, land on our shores a first expedition of 72,000 men and 16,000 
animals. On the second expedition, 100,000 men. 

Mr. Anthony. What would happen to those 72,000 men, in your 
opinion, from a military standpoint during the 30 or 60 days that 
would elapse before a second force would come in ? 

Gren. Scott. It would depend on the situation. 

Mr. Anthony. On our resources 

Gen. Scott (interposing). If the Austro-Hungarians g(^ on shore 
and established a suitable position with their heavy guns, it would 
be difficult for us to dislodge them. 

Mr. Anthony. How many heavy guns would it be possible for the 
nation you mention to transport with such an expedition? 

Gen. Scott. Sufficient — — 

Mr. Anthony (interposing). Does it state in that table how many 
they would bring on the first expedition? 

(jen. Scott. No. 

Mr. Anthony. Of course, General, as I understand it, it is a mat- 
ter of ships, and if this Nation had not the ships, why 

Gten. Scott. These are ships that are already in her own posses- 
sion, but there is nothing to prevent her from hiring ships of other 
nations. 

Mr. Anthony. It does not specify, then, the number of guns and 
amoimt of ammunition that would come on the first expedition ? 

Gen. Scott. It gives the tonnage and number of men and animals. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true that it takes a vastly greater number 
of ships to transport guns, ammunition, and supplies than it does 
men? 

Gen. Scott. Well, all those transports bring in their holds all ttie 
guns and supplies that they need with them. 

Mr. Anthony. Would it not be an impossible proposition to load 
one of those large 42-centimeter guns on a transport— on shipboard. 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Could it be landed on our shores? 

Gen. Scott. We send our large guns on ships to the Philippines on 
transports. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it possible to land such a gun without having 
adequate dock facilities. 

Gen. Scott. No; of course not. There are many docks on our 
coasts. 

Mr. Anthony. That is what I thought. Well, let us move on to 
the next nation. 

Gen. Scott. The next is France. The strength of the army is 
5,000,000 men. Its tonnage is 1,705,931. They could land 160,913 
on the first expedition. 

Mr. Anthony. How long would it take such an expedition to cro« 
the water ? 
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Gen. Scott. Possibly not more than 10 days. 

Mr. Anthony. Ten days? 

Gen ScxxTT. Yes, sir. xes; it states France could come within 15 
days. 

Mr. Anthony. How long, General, in that connection, did it take 
Great Britain to take 33,000 men from Canada to England, having 
control of the seas and with all available ships she needed ? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know ; no outsider knows. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact it took her 60 days? 

Gen. Scott. Sixty days? 

Mr. Anthony. Before they all got there. 

Gen. Scott. I do not know; those facts are not published. 

Mr. Anthony. Thirty-five days, I understand, is the exact figure. 

Gren. Scott. She might not have applied her full tonnage. She 
might have put a small number of her ships at such work. 

Mr. Anthony. Well, the idea of this line of questions of mine was 
to show 

Gien. Scott (interrupting). Germany could put 387,000 men and 
81,000 horses on her first tnp and 440,000 on her second trip. 

Mr. Anthony. In what tune? 

Gen. ScoiT. Fifteen days. 

Mr. Kahn. General, is it not always apprehended nowadays that 
there may be a combination of nations that would attack this coun- 
try» 

Gmi. Scott. Yes, sir ; they might attack us on both coasts. 

Mr. Anthony. I want to express a serious doubt as to the length 
of time mentioned in that report. I do not believe it would be possi- 
ble to land such an army and such an equipment and transport it 
from Germany to this country in 15 days. That does uot sound rea- 
sonable. 

Gen. Soott* These figures might have contemplated that the trans- 
ports were already loaded. 

Mr. Anthony* Then you mean the actual time on the water? 

Gen. SooTT. No ; theee figures, I find, cover the time of loading and 
CTomng for the first expemtion in question. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that before such an expedition could 
be prepared and transported across the water and landed in this 
oountry that practically 60 days would elapse at least; that is, we 
would have at least 60 days' knowledge of that. 

Gen. Scott. Here is the study of the War College. 

Chairman Hay. It is a matter of opinion, is it not, General ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Has there ever, in history, an army of such size 
been transported in such short time? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Anthony. Not even in the present war? 

Gen. Scott. In this present war, however, they sent from Eng- 
land to Turkey an expedition of 200,000 men. 

'hir. Anthony. Has it not been shown, even in this war, the ex* 
treme difficulty of transporting a force overseas from England, I 
believe, to Gallipoli — ^I believe that is what they call it — and to main- 
tain their communications, and has it not b^n demonstrated they 
were practically ineffective in their campaign? 
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Gren. Scott, They have been unable to take Turkey, but diere 
might have been many different circumstances involved. For in- 
stance, I think they took the wrong j)lace to make the effort. 

Mr. Anthony. Would not any nation take a terrible military risk 
to transport a force from their country to a strong, powerful coun- 
try like this; is it not a military risk which is extremely hazardous? 

Gen. Scott. I do not believe Germany and those people over there 
figure it is much of a risk to send an army to the United States. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I would like to ask you if it is your opinion 
that, with our military preparations and the strength of our Nation, 
we could not have done as well as Turkey in this matter? 

Gen. Scott. I think Turkey has more trained men than we have. 

Mr. Anthony. How long did it take that expedition to' go from 
England to the Dardanelles — ^how great a length of time was con- 
sumed in landing that expedition? 

Gen. Scott. No one knows when they started, therefore it is im- 
possible to answer that question. 

Mr. Anthony. Have we observers — did we have observers with 
the forces in the Dardanelles? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; not with the forces in the Dardanelles, except we 
have Capt. Williams at Constantinople, but none with the allies. 

Mr. Anthony. Have we military observers now on the field of 
the larger operations over there? 

Gen. Scott. There is no nation that has allowed our men to stay 
continuously. We had some five men in Germany, but brought 
them back. 

Mr. Anthony. Have you any reports so far that are considered 
valuable ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir; confidential reports. 

Mr. Anthony. Are there any of those which would cover some 
of the questions that I have asked about the length of time involved 
in transportinff this expedition. 

Gen. Scott. No; I have not seen any refer to that. 

Mr, Anthony. Another point. General. A recommendation has 
been made by the department for an increase in the Coast Artillery. 
Where is that to be used? What is the idea? Is it the idea to 
fortify every possible harbor we have? 

Gen. Scott. No: not by any means. We have many harbors 
which we are not lortifyinff at all. 

Mr. Anthony. To place higher power guns in place of those con- 
sidered obsolete? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; the idea in asking for an increase in Coast 
Artillery is to replace those Congress has already given us, which 
have gone to foreign stations. 

Mr. Anthony. Now, in regard to an increase in the number of 
men in the Coast Artillery, where do you propose to use them ? 

Gen. Scott. Just in the place, practically, they were before we 
were obliged to deplete the garrisons in. the United States, to send 
them abroad, to Panama, Hawaii, and the Philippines. We have 
just asked for the exact number we had before. 

Mr. Anthony. You are asking for about 5,600 men. 

Gen. Scott. Fifty-two companies. 

Mr. Anthony. And that is the number of men you sent to Hawaii; 
Panama, and the Philippines? 
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Gen. Scott. Yes; Congress considered we should have a certain 
number of companies in the United States. Since that time we have 
depleted them 52 companies to send abroad. We ask to have then? 
replaced. 

Mr. Anthony. In the handling of these big gmis it requires, of 
course, a corps of highly trained technical men, does it not? 

Gen. Scott. A certain number of them ; yes. 

Mr. Anthony. The noncommissioned officers are usually the men 
who handle the guns. The coast artilleryman himself does not re- 
quire any technical training for the handling of the big guns? 

Gen. Scott. The coast artilleryman 

Mr. Anthony. In other words, would it not be possible, if neces- 
sary, to recruit your Coast Artillery with men from other services 
at points where needed, say, at a threatened point? 

Gen. Scott. I think there could be some ox those men added. 

Mr. Anthony. In other words, would it not be more advantageous 
to the War Department to have an increase in the mobile Army? 

Gen. Scott. I think so. 

Mr. Anthony (continuing). Rather than an increase in the Coast 
Artillery, which is stuck away in little odd places on the coast which 
might not be threatened. 

Sen. Scott. That is not probable, but possible. 

Mr. Kahn. As a matter of fact, you are training those in the Coast 
Artillery in Infantry tactics in most every part of the country, are 
you not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; that is true. 

Mr. Anthony^ But the probabilities are they would not be so 
utilized. 

Gen. Scott. They have been so utilized. 

Mr. Anthony. The Coast Artillery is not considered a mobile 
force, is it? ^ 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; if necessary ; we have had four or five regiments 
of Coast Artillery at Galveston, armed as Infantry, ready U) go to 
Mexico. 

Mr. Anthony. Then, if any increase is made in the rate of estab- 
lishment, it would be better to increase the mobile Army, would it 
not? '^ 

. Gen. Scott. I think it would be better to increase both. 

Mr. Anthony. Well, in case you could not get both, which would 
you prefer? 

Gen Scott. The mobile Army. 

Mr. Anthony. In regard to this number of 760 officers for which 
the department asks, how did you arrive at that exact number — 760? 

Gen. Scott. That is practically the number we have out now. 

Mr. Anthony. I should have said 876. 

Gen. Scott. We need about a thousand men. 

Mr. Anthony. You really need a thousand? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Now, the idea would be to utilize those officers 
practically by putting them in companies that are now deficient in 
officers? 

Gen. Scott. Many of those men would be utilized in State schools, 
just where they are now. 
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Mr. Anthony. Are the companies of the mobile Army now fully 
officered? 

Gen. Scott. No ; not by any means. 

Mr. Anthony. About how many men are needed to fill out the 
complement of officers that diould be with the troops? 

Gen. Scott. I think about 780. I can give the exact number if you 
need them. 

Mr. Anthony. That is near enough, General I want to refer to a 
question asked by Mr. Quin, of Mississippi, who asked you if it was 
not possible to return to service such as recruiting and military in- 
struction schools, manj of the officers now on the retired list. 

Gen. Scott. We utilize a great number of them. We utilize all 
that are willing and able. 

Mr. Anthony. You have no way of compelling officers to go back 
to that duty if you think they are physically able. 

Gen. Scott. The law comj)els us to ask tnem. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think it would be an advantage to you if 
you had the power to arbitrarily order an officer on retired list to 
$uch duty as you think he is capable of performing? 

G«n. Scott. We have no means of knowing what he can perforat 
Unless he is willing, we can not tell. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact there are a great many officers ap- 
plying to go on the retired list, and going on the retired list, for 
minor physical defects who are really capable of doing this service 
for the Government — instruction, recruiting, etc. 

Gen. Scott. There are some men who can do sedentary work. 

Mr. Greene. Do you think these men who go on the retired list 
before the expiration of the 30 years' service, the legal length of serv- 
ice — do you think because of the fact we allow them such high re- 
tired pay it operates as an incentive to them to seek to go on the 
retired list? 

Gren. Scott. There might be a very few cases of that. For instance, 
a man who is able to get temporary employment in the large muni- 
tion factories might be affected in that way. They are given hijj^ 
pay, but as to the majority of them I should say no. 

Mr. Anthony. Those men, many of them, have resigned, have tbay 
not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. But some men on the retired list are receiving high 
pay, are they not? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; for instance, those men allowed to retire with an 
«xtra grade, who served in Panama. That is covered by the present 
low. But a majority of the officers — ^the officers with whom I am 
acquainted, want to stay in the service. 

Mr. Anthony. Those men who are allowed to retire on account of 
service in Panama, are really receiving this extra pay through an 
error in the legislation? 
• Gen. Scott. I do not know what the intention of the act was. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not a fact that the department interpreted 
that law, passed at the last session, rather widely ? 

Gen. Scott. No; I think the law as it is, provides no escape from 
that. It is mandatory, I think. 
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Mr. Akthokt. When it came before the committee, it was our idea 
to allow Gen. Qoethals and Gorgas to have the benefit of it, but I do 
not think it was the intention to have it cover such a wide field. 

Gen. Scott. It said '* Any man who has served three years or over." 

Mr. Anthony. That covers too wide a latitude, does it not, in your 
opinion. General? 

Gen. Scott. I think so. 

Mr. Anthony. Then, I want to put this question : Do you think if 
we reduced the retired pay from three-fourths to one-half for officers 
who voluntarily seek retirement, that it might prevent a large num- 
ber of the officers from voluntarily seeking to go on the retired list? 

Gen. Scott. I do not know anybody who voluntarily asked to go 
on the retired list, or who wants to go on the retired list, under 30 
years of service, except those who served in Panama, covered by this 
law. 

Mr. Anthony. Then, of course, the converse would be true if they 
could get full pay instead of half pay — ^they would be more anxious 
to come back to work, would they not? 

The Chairman. General, in your opinion, would it be a good thing 
to enact a law that whenever a man on the retired list is physically 
fit to perform recruiting duty or duty with schools, that the Secretary 
of War should have the authority to detail him to duty of that char- 
acter. 

Gen. Scott. I do not. 

The Chairman. In other words, would it be good policy to take 
away what the retired officer now has — the right to serve or not? 

Gen. Scott. I do not think so. If j^ou force him, against his will, 
to perform this duty, you will find he is not of much value to you. 

The Chairman. You mean he would not do his duty. 

Gen. Scott. No, sir; many would not. 

Mr. Anthony. Col. NichoUs, of South Carolina, asked a few ques- 
tions in regard to the present efficiency of the National Guard. I 
want to ask your opinion as to whether the National Guard has not 
greatly increased in efficiency in recent years? 

Gen. Scott. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Anthony. And it is more nearly an efficient body of soldiers 
than ever before ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. Would it not be advisable, then, to continue that 
development rather than to retard it by legislation which would dis- 
organize the National Guard ? 

Gen. Scott. I think we ought to foster the National Guard. 

Mr. Anthony. You feel it should be still further fostered? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; I think it should be maintained for the class of 
people who want to go into it, for such uses as can be made of it un- 
der the Constitution. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true, for its size our Army, both for com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men, is about an efficient as any Army 
there is? . 

Gen. Scott. It has that reputation. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true that the majority of officers, from the 
lime they are graduated from West Point or the time they ehtei' 
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the service, through the system of service schools which you in- 
augurated, are kept practically up to date with all the developments 
of military science and progress? 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; those who can take their courses. 

Mr. Anthony. What percentage of the conmiisioned officers have 
the opportunity of going through the service schools? 

Gen. Scott. A very large percentage. 

Mr. Anthony. And you have found the service schools are doing 
most excellent work. 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; they are doing most excellent work. 

Mr. Anthony. What would you think, General, of giving an op- 
portunity to the National Guard officers to have the same oppor- 
tunities for technical education at the service schools? 

Gen. Scott. We endeavor to give that opportunity to all that we 
have room for. 

Mr. Anthony. As it is now, I believe you do detail. one from each 
State, upon application, do you not ? 

Gen. Scott. All that we can take care of with our facilities. 

Mr. Anthony. How manv take advantage of that? 

Gen. Scott. Comparatively few. 

Mr. Anthony. Why don't they avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity? 

Gen. Scott. Probably their business does not permit them. 

Mr. Anthony. I think that is all, General. 

Mr. McKenzie. I want to say, General, before asking my ques- 
tions, knowing you to be a practical soldier of long years of expe- 
rience, that in advocating an increase in the military force of our 
country you have not been influenced by any fear of immediate at- 
tacks by any enemy, but that it is your judgment that we ought to 
have a larger military force in this country to be maintained in time 
of peace. I was glad to hear you say that. Now, then, getting down 
to practical business, it is up to this committee to make some recom- 
mendation to Congress, and it is proposed to increase the military 
force of our country by adding a few regiments or units or filling 
up those we now have in the Regular Array by encouraging the 
Organized Militia of the country, by appropriating a certain amount 
of money to the Organized Militia, and by organizing the continental 
army. The increase in the Regular Army, of course, depends upon 
the enlistment of the men. The increase in the Organized Mihtia 
depends practically upon the same thing, and that is also true of the 
continental army. 

Now, I want to ask you, as a soldier, is it not a fact that this whole 
scheme, at its best, is far short of insuring the American people an 
efficient and effective military organization? 

Gen. Scott. I think you will never get a satisfactory military or- 
ganization until you come to the compulsory system. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not a fact that, at the best, the whole propo- 
sition is a gamble? 

Gen. Scott. I think we should come to the conscription system 
as soon as we can come to it. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not also a fact that it would appear to men 
who have given it careful thought, that it is an attempt on the part 
of those in control, in our country, including perhaps the Mem- 
bers of Congress, to sidestep, if I may be permitted to use that 
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expression, the one great proposition of giving us a definite, fixed, 
and continuous military policy in our country and, in a measure, to 
quiet the cry that is now going up over the country for immediate 
preparedness? What is your judgment about that? 

Gen. ScoTT. I think that every soldier that I have had any conr 
versation with will concede that you must come to a conscriptive 
system sooner or later. « 

Mr. McKenzie. I agree with you on that proposition, and I want 
to ask one or two questions about that. In the case of the universal 
military service, does it necessarily follow that all young men in 
the country must take the military training. 
Gen. ScoTT. Not bj^ any means. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not a fact that any compulsory or universal 
military service which may be adopted, leaves it up to the Gov- 
ernment to fix the number which should be included in the stand- 
ing Army? 

Gen. ScoTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. And then it is the duty of the Government to 
each year take a sufficient number of the young men of the country, 
without regard to whom they might be, and place them in train- 
ing and keep this Army up to that standing. 

Gen. ScoTT. There would be, of course, certain exemptions. 
Mr. McKenzie. A great many ; undoubtedly. 
Gen. ScoTT. I mean exempted by law — ^men, for instance, with 
widowed mothers to support, etc. 

Mr. Kahn. And men exempted for physical defects? 
Gen. Scott. Yes, sir; and those prevented by religious scruples, 
like the Quakers. 

Mr. McKenzie. One other question: We now have a law pro- 
viding for a reserve in the Regular Army, do we not? 
Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. How many men are there in the Reserve Corps 
now? 

Gen. Scott. That has just begun to take effect. It took effect 
about the 1st of November, last. It has not yet had an opportunity 
to show its value. 

Mr. McKenzie. How many men, do you estimate, will go into 
that reserve from year to year? 

Gen. Scott. I can not estimate. There are no grounds upon which 
to make an estimate. 

Air. McKenzie. I want to ask you if you can conceive of any ob- 
jection to the members of the Organized Militia who have served 
three years in the Organized Militia, becoming members of this re- 
serve army. 
Gen. ScoTF. I do not understand what reserve army you mean. 
Mr. McKenzie. Well, the reserve provided for by law now; the 
men who have served in the Regular Army and after the expiration 
of the time of service, he can pass out into the reserve and is subject 
to call by the Government in time of need. 
Gen. ScoTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McE^enzie. Now, then, the question I am asking you is whether 
the National Guard can not be used as a reserve ; whether there is 
any objection to the members of the National Guard who may so 
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desdre, after serving their time in the Or^nized Militia, passsing crnl 
into this reserve and becoming members thereof. 

Gen. Scott. That will have to be pretty largely a matter of ex- 
amination. A great many of the men in the National Guard have 
not had any real training at all. Some of the States, for instance, 
have almost nothing. You must not form your ideas of the National 
Guard on what you see from the National Guard of the States like 
New York and Pennsylvania and some other States. Some of the 
State guards do not measure up to them. 

Mr.McKENziE. In your judgment would not such men compart 
favorably with the men of the proposed continental army? 

Gen. Scott. Some men would ; yes, and some not. 

Mr. McKenzie. Of course, I do not know whether it would be 
practicable. I am just asking the question for my own information. 
To my mind it seems to me that is a good way to increase the reserve. 

Gen. Scott. In certain States, yes; and certain States, no; some 
men of some States, but not others. 

Mr. McKenzie. Just one other question and I am Hirough : In the 
organization of the Army, in view of the experience in the European 
war, as to the length of time it takes to drill and make an efficient 
field artilleryman, do you not think it would be well to have our 
Army what we might say " top heavy " in Field Artillery ? 

Gen. Scott. Top heavy in Field Artillery and Cavalry. 

Mr. McKenzie. What about the necessity of cavalrymen when you 
take into consideration the coimtry and its area and the advance- 
ments in the flying machines? 

Gen. Scott. I think we need cavalry more than any nation. Our 
movements on the border recently 

Mr. McKenzie (interrupting). In your judgment has not the fly- 
ing machine taken the place of the Cavalry in some respects? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir ; it has been of assistance, but not all. We have 
a border on the south 2,000 miles, and the most of the work done on 
that border has been done by the Cavalry, outside of the cities. 

Mr. McKenzie. You do not anticipate any great danger from the 
south, however, do you, General? 

Gen. Scott. Well, I do not know what direction it will come from. 

Mr. Greene. General, of course it is obvious that the present con- 
stitutional limits are the first and primal factor in rendering it im- 
possible to have absolute dependence on the use of the National 
Guard as the first line of defense. 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. Apart from that, in the attempts that are being made^ 
under the policy of the War Department, with the public approval, 
to harmonize as much as possible the State militia with the Federal 
national defense scheme, do you not find from year to year this very 
same element of 48 different kinds and degrees of local administra- 
tions of the 48 separate commands in the National Guard is compli- 
cated also by what might be called a political element ; that is to say, 
as has been suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gordon], the 
Federal Government can la^ down the discipline, yet if the State 
Legislatures do not appropriate money for the support of the Na- 
tional Guard in those States the discipline is a mere book. 

Gen. Scott. There is no guard. 
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Mr. Greene. Yes ; there is no guard. If the local atmosphere and 
public sentiment in the State are not particularly disposed toward 
encouraging enlistment or stimualting young men to perform some 
part of the military service for the benefit of the Nation and 
State 

Gen. Scott (interrupting). Then there is no guard. 

Gen. Greene. So, when we come, in a time of emergency, to sum- 
mon to the Federal colors all these 48 local organizations you find 
some disorder and 

Gen. Scott. You do not know what you are going to get. 

Mr. Greene. No matter what theoretical Federal control there 
may be inherent in the right to prescribe discipline there is no con- 
trol in the end. 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Now, I want to ask this question: Anotlier factor 
that enters into that is in relying upon volunteer troops, either Or- 
ganized Militia or out-and-out volunteers from civil life, is it not true 
that experience has shown that it is much easier to get Infantry — 
in fact, it is Infantry altogether, comparatively, rather than the 
higher specialized arms, such as Field Artillery and Cavalry. 

Gen. Scott. Field Artillery and Cavalry are more expensive and 
they are not really necessary for the purposes of the various States. 

Mr. Greene. That is it. That brings us back to the fact, again, in 
relying upon the National Guard of the 48 States for the great part 
of any large volunteer force you can not determine beforehand in 
what proportions, relative to the various arms of the service, they 
will be maintained in times of peace. 

Gen. Scott. You can not say whether they will have any — one man 
or more. 

Mr. Greene. So, then, to generalize that, they will probably all be 
infantry, as far as any effective purposes are concerned. 

Gen. Scott. Certain States have been more patriotic than others 
and have Cavalry and Field Artillery, such, lor instance, as New 
York arid Pennsylvania and other States, but they are in excess of 
what their States' needs are. 

Mr. Greene. So, taking the National Guard as a whole, the rela- 
tive proportions of these specialized arms bear no relation whatever 
to what you military men consider proper factors? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Greene. And you have to take them as they are and readjust 
them in an emergency and the hurry of a sudden call ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. That comes also from having the control lodged in 
the 48 different States? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Now, I have just two other things I just wanted to 
touch on for a moment. They are more suggestive, perhaps, than 
informing, at leasts as far as I am concerned. The first is, is it not a 
fact that one of the great factors in plans for so-called coast defense 
is that while you are practically secure, and the experience of history 
teaches that our harbor defenses are well-nigh impregnable from at- 
tack by sea, your anxiety consists in not knowing m time of war 
where between the harbor defenses they are likely to land ; and then 
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the preparation of means whereby not only troops may be trans- 
ported to that place without congestion, but of equipment and im- 
Eedimenta ; and what is more, how you are going to be enabled to 
ring to bear sufficiently heavy ordnance by land outside of the 
harbor defenses ? 

Gen. Scott. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Greene. And is there at present any plan, or have you the 
material whereby you can undertake to respond to fire from aboard 
ship clearing the way for a landing force ? 

Gen. Scott. We have estimates for six such guns that can be car- 
ried by railways or by automobile transportation. 

Mr. Greene. But there is nothing in existence ? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir ; nothing of large enough caliber. 

Mr. Greene. Then, as I understand it, the accepted strategy of 
such landing is they would clear the way by heavy fire so that no 
land resistance would be available, and under the cover of that fire 
the force would be landed. 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; under cover of the ship's guns. 

Mr. Greene. And we have no field ordnance to respond to such a 
fire? 

Gen. Scott. Nothing except against landing boats and destroyers. 

Mr. Greene. And that would be done at the risk of a superior 
fire from the sea? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. That, of course, opens up a great deal of detail, but 
the time of the committee would not permit of such detailed dis- 
cussion. Now, in regard to repelling invasions at points in between 
harbor defenses, I only want to bring out by this question this fact: 
Is it not a fact that there are no large guns in harbor defenses but 
that are in emplacements and can not, therefore, be used to repel an 
attack except from the sea? ' 

Gen. Scott. Yes; but we propose to give them the ability to point 
toward the land also. 

Mr. Greene. It is only within a restricted area — the restricted area 
of the harbor defenses — that they are available. They are not trans- 
* portable. 

Gen. Scott. Only within the range of the harbor guns. 

Mr. Greene. I, only wanted to dispel the popular notion that, 
having harbor defenses, we have also coast defenses. 

Gen. Scott. They are not the same thing at all. 

Mr. Greene. Is it not possible to organize during times of peace 
the potential commercial, industrial, and transportation facilities of 
' the country so that, on instant call in time of war, or the mainte- 
nance of war, from the War Department, the various manufacturing 
^nd transportation companies, owners or proprietors of land vehicL'S 
suitable for field transportation, etc., might know exactly what they 
had to do and where to bring this material ? 
■ Gen. Scott. We have such a proposition under advisement. 

Mr. Greene. Another thing: Would it be advisable or practicable 
to submit to certain recognized industrial concerns models and speci- 
fications of emergency equipment — munitions and ordnance, or what- 
ever it may be — and have such a tentative agreement with them so 
that, on telegraphic notice to them, they could- begin instantly to 
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turn out exactly what you wanted instead of having to wait to haye 
specifications submitted? 

Gen. Scott. We have a proposition of that sort under advisement 
also. 

Mr. Greene. Does it require any law to effect that ? 

Gen. Scott. It requires money to make these models. 

Mr. Greene. Of course it would; but does it require any authoriza-; 
tion by law for you to enter into such a tentative agreement or set of 
agreements? 

Gen. Scott. Not with these manufacturing companies; no, sir; but 
it requires money to make the models to give to these people. 

Mr. Greene. That is all. 

Mr. TiLSON. Carrying this matter just a step farther, in addition, 
to models and plans to be made, would it not be economy for the 
Government to invest in tools, etc., which would be requirec^ in thet^^ 
manufacture of this material? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; or I think, better than that, we should make 
arrangements with the munitions companies which are now manu- 
facturing munitions for foreign countries to keep their plants — not iix 
operation but in being — until needed. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Not only that, but to prepare the 'tools and fixtures 
that would be necessary for the actual manufacture, so in case of need 
the tools could be put on any standard machine now being used for 
other purposes and begin to turn out the war material. 

Gen. Scott. Yes; I think there should be a certain amount of; 
that. I think that all of the resources of England, France, Russia, 
and, I believe, Italy and Japan have been utilized now to make that 
sort of material that you speak of, and they have not got enough yet 
after more than a year of war. 

Mr. TiLSON. Simply because they have been taking a large part 
of the time in producing those particular things I mentioned ? 

Gen. Scott. I understand some of the munitions companies in the, 
United States that have been in operation a year have not yet begun 
deliveries. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mostly due to the lack of these very things of which 
I have spoken ? 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. Now, going back to the organization, you spoke 
of extra officers, that it was desirable to have as many officers as 
possible, and although you did riot believe that the ideal organiza- 
tion is to have skeleton-form regiments, yet, in order to get the larger 
number of officers, you advocate skeleton-form regiments? 

Gen. Scott. There is another reason — we want to make up our 
divisional organization. 

Mr. TiLSON. I was going to ask about these units. 

Gen. Scott. What the Secretary is asking is practically three 
Infantry divisions and one Cavalry division. The additional organ- 
ization which he asked for is to round out that division. 

Mr. TiLSON. Then you think the organizations themselves woul(J 
be useful in addition to the extra officers required. 

Gen. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLsoN. In other words, instead of having 700 or 800 extra 
officers, if we would give 2,000 officers it would not take the same 
place as these organizations? 
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Gen. Scott. No; it would not round out our divisional organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. TiLSON. Now, going back to the question we have touched 
upon so often in regard to the utilization of the National Guard 
in any national force, I understood you very clearly, that that is 
not your ideal — ^that the continental force proposed is not your 
ideal — and what would be best would be a universal service. But 
assuming we shall not be able to get just what we think we ought 
to have, and assuming that the majority of the people would not 
care to have an ideal force, and coming down within the range of 
what you think is probably what we will get, do you see any in- 
herent difficulties in taldng the National Guard, as brought out by 
the questions of Mr. Wise, and making that, in addition to its being 
a State force, a national force, and beginning with the training now 
:iven to the most efficient of the National Guards in the United 
Itates — say such organizations as New York and Pennsylvania and 
those of the East with which I happen to be more acquainted — ^be- 
ginning with that as a limit, would it not be possible to build up a 
national force with sufficient training from this, what is now a 
State force? 

Gen. Scott. If the 48 different States would agree to it 

Mr. TiLSON. Removing them from State control and assuming 
we should bring them under Federal control — federalize them, as 
this Massachusetts document, which has been presented, speaks of— 
if we bring them under the Federal control, either by separate en- 
listment or by any other means 

Gen. ScoTT. With a dual 

Mr. TiLSON. Yes; it would be actually dual. They would be mem- 
bers of the State guards, but, as far as you are concerned, they would 
be Federal volunteers. Thej^ might be members of the State guards 
or might be chiropodists or anything while at home, but as far as 
you are concerned they would be Federal volunteers. 

Gen. Scott. I do not see how one man can serve two masters. 

Mr. TiLSON. If it came to a show-down, would not the Federal 
authority be paramount, and has not that fact been absolutely ac- 
cepted since the Civil War? 

Gen. Scott. I have never known a legal decision which would 
show it. 

Mr. TiLSON. Was there not a decision, decided by the arbitrament 
of arins from 1861 to 1865, that the Federal power is paramount? 

Gen. Scott. Not in the matter of contracts. 

Mr. TiLSON. As far a? the National Guard or so-called Organized 
Militia is concerned, it is agreed there is quite a doubt as to whether 
the State militia, as such, could be used with unlimited control by 
the Federal authorities, but I do not believe that there is any doubt 
but what, if the national guardsmen should enlist in this volunteer 
force, that they would be subject to the power of the United States, 
and the fact that he still continued to be a State militiaman would 
not in any way vitiate his contract with the National Government. 

Gen. Scott. Even if he could, we would not know what we have in 
our hand. 

Mr. TiLSON. I do not Imow why you would not if you enlisted him. 

Gen. Scott. We would not have them in an organization. 
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Chairman Hay. I suggest that all forces, the continental army, 
etc., are only to be used in time of war ; that they are not to be used 
in time of peace. 
Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Chairman Hay. I thought you were going to call them out in time 
of peace. 

Gen. Scott. We have authority to call the National Guard out in 
war, but we have no authority to train them, etc. 

Chairman Hay. You have no authority to call them out of the 
country now. 

Mr. TiLSON. I am talking about the time of peace. Have you no 
authority to control them? 

Secretary Garrison. General, he thinks you are still talking about 
federalizing the National Guard and leaving them under State con- 
trol. 

Mr. TiLSON. I mean these men who now happen to be in the Na- 
tional (xuard, so-called, and who happen to be .now the Organized 
Militia. They become the Federal vohmteers or your continental 
army or whatever you wish to call it without stepping out of their 
position as State militia. That is may point. 

Gen. Scott. I do not think it is possible. You do not come into the 
service of the United States unless you take an oath. 
Mr. TiLSON. Certainly not. 

Gen. Scott. You do not go into the service of the National (xuard 
unless you take an oath to obey the governor. 

Mr. TiLSON. But jou take an oath in the National Guard — ^the 
first oath you take is to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Gen. Scott. Yes ; to support the Constitution of the United States, 
but you are not going to do it by yourself, but the way you are told 
to do it. You can not go out individually to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. TiLSON. Even in the State militia papers you swear to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. 

Gen. Scott. But that does not tell you to obey the order of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. TiLSON. But if you had an enlistment paper drawn up at 
the War Department and signed by United States Army officers 
and administered to recruits, I think they would be prettv well 
bound under the control of the United States, and it would not 
make any matter if he happened also to be a member of the State 
militia. 
Mr. Greene. May I ask you a question, Col. Tilson ? 
Mr. TiLSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. What would, in the meantime, maintain the State 
organization of which he was a member if he sougbt to exercise 
his individual right in the continental army? He could not go over 
into the continental army as an individual. The idea is to have 
organized units, and if the dependence was upon the State main- 
taining that unit, then the individual enlistment would accomplish 
nothing if the State did not maintain that unit. 
Mr. TiLSON. Why not the United States maintain it ? 
Mr. Greene. Then you do not want the dual responsibility? 
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Chairman Hay. I suggest we thrash these matters out later. We 
want to get through this hearing if possible. 

Mr. Anthony. As I gather it, you do not give your approval to 
this continental army, General? 

Gen. Scott. I give it my approval provided we can not get con- 
scription. 

Mr. Anthony. Has the General Staff as a whole passed upon 
this plan and given its approval? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. It has not? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. What portion of the General Staff has passed 
upon it? 

Gen. Scott. The War College Division. 

Mr. Anthony. Is there any duty, by law, devolved upon the 
General Staff to pass upon military plans? 

Gen. Scott. It is the duty, by law, of the General Staff to pass 
on such matters as the Secretary of War gives it. 

Mr. Anthony. Why has not the General Staff passed upon these 
plans? 

Gen. Scott. Because the General Staff was scattered all over the 
country and only one small body is able to get together and discuss 
all together the plans that are before it. 

Mr. Anthony. Has all of the General Staff now in Washington 
been called upon to pass upon the plans? 

Gen. Scott. Yes; the members of the General Staff who are in the 
War Department who are separate from the War College Division 
have passed upon them. 

Mr. Anthony. But as a body the General Staff has not been 
called upon to pass on these plans? 

Gen. Scott. No, sir. 

Chairman Hay. We are very much obliged to you. Gen. Scott. 

The committee will adjourn until Wednesday morning at 10 
o'clock; and, Gen. Bliss, we shall be very glad to hear from you at 
that time. 

(Whereupon at 12.50 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Wednesday morning, January 12, 1916, at 10 o'clock.) 
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TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH^ 

MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 




> Committee on Mhjtart Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday^ January IS, 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. James Jlay (chairman) pread- 
mg. 

STATEMENT OF UAJ. OEN. T. H. BUSS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 

STAFF, TTNITEB STATES ABUT. 

The Chairman. General, we will be glad to have you make any 
statement you desire to make before the committee. 

Gen. Bliss. Mr. Chairman, I think I can possibly save a little 
time in one direction, even if I take a little more in another direction, 
by making a preliminary statement, the substance of which has been 
suggested by the hearings that I have attended, and with your per- 
mission I shall do so. 

I shall begin what I have to say with a reference to one of the 
fundamental principles of the draft of bill which I understand is 
before this committee, but the details of which have not yet come 
under discussion. I assume that I may be asked the question which 
has been asked of others, as to whether I think^ that the general ef- 
ficiency of the Army woiild be increased by raising all of its organi- 
zations to the full statutory or so-called war strength. To such a 
question I should, unreservedly and imqualifiedly answer **Yes''; 
this with the distinct understanding that there is no other factor 
involved for consideration except the efficiency of the Regular Army 
in and by itself, and that the organizations thus increased constituted 
a reasonably well-balanced force. 

In the first place, it is obvious that a material increase in strength 
is gained without any additional so-called overhead charges. This 
increase in strength is more manifest in the Infantry than in the other 
branches of the line, or the mobile army, due to the fact that from 
the beginning of our history it has been found practicable to more 
thoroughly skeletonize that arm than any of the others, especially the 
Field Artillery. In the Field Artillery it has always been thought 
advantageous, both by military men and Congress, to keep on hand 
as much of the expensive material as possible, and train as many men 
as possible in the use of it. The waste of one shot by an untrained 
infantryman costs perhaps 1 cent ; the waste of one round of artillery 
ammunition costs a good many dollars. Therefore in skeletonizing a 
battery of artillery the last thing that is done is to reduce the number 
of guns. As long as this number of guns is retained, the number of 
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men allowed must be sufficient to operate them, and thus is fixed an 
irreducible minimum in the number of such men. Therefore, while 
the provision of the tentative draft of bill before the committee will 
increase materially the strength of all organizations of the mobile 
Airmy, a grearter proportionate increase will be in iht Infantry. It is 
manifest that in increasing the strength of an Infantry regiment from 
nine hundred and odd men to one thousand nine hundred and odd 
men, without having to add .an additional officer, gives somewhat 
more than double the effective force of men with the rifle without add- 
ing a dollar to the ov^riieaid charges far «tiiy increase in officers. 

Again, it is obvious that an increase in strength of organizations to 
that to which vcvery effort would be made to raise them in time of 
war will increase efficiency in instruction. The smaller the organi- 
zation which is being instructed the more nearly that instruction 
ceases to be practical and becomes theoretical ; that is to say, in such 
instruction each office and man must constantly try to ima^ne that 
to the right and left of him are a greater or less number of purely 
imaginary beings, and they carry out the evolutions trying to imagine 
that an actual front of 500 yards is in reality 1,500 yards. That is 
to say, instead of receiviag a practical lesson they have to imagine 
that they have received it. No men can be very successful in doing 
this and, consequently, the training of men in depleted organizations 
gives them false ideas and makes them think that in war they can 
do that which costly experience will teach them they can not do. 

Having all this in mind, the first idea of the War Departanent in 
fprmulatmg jsl plan to suggest to this committee was to study for a 
long time to see how it could show that its general plan could be 
carried out and at the same time retain this most desirable feature of 
all organizations at full strength. It was the unanimous opinion of 
everyone, in all of the varying plans that were submitted for consid- 
eration, that speedy steps should be taken for providing in our extra 
continental garrisons the full force that was recommended in the 
plan submitted to Congress iii, I think, the month of January, 1913, 
and which plan was presumably tacitly accepted by Congress in view 
of the fact that all appropriations since then have been made on that 
basis. Some have urgently advocated a material increase in the gar- 
risons provided in that plan ; but the War Department took the view 
that as the plap of 1913 has not been completely carried into effect, 
and as tbe carrying of it into effect would be in the direction of any 
subsequent increase that might be found necessary^ it would, for tihe 
present, confine itself to the execution of that original plan. It was 
further the unanimous opinion of everyone in every plan submitted for 
the purpose of carrying out a well-considered and general policy of de- 
fense that the organizations in the extra continental garrisons should 
all be at full strength. This was for the reason that when a war 
comes, even if we agree that the coming of it is problematical, the 
first blow will of a certainty be very siSden and like a bolt out of 
the sky. These outlying garrisons would in all probability be the 
ones to bear the first brimt of the attack, and the time that would 
have to elapse before their peace stren^h garrisons could be in- 
•cKeased^ even if the conditions of the war make it practicable to 
increase them at alL might easily spell the difference between suc- 
cess and disaster. So much, therefore, was agreed upon by all ; the 
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extra continental garrisons should be increased to the minimum called 
for by the plan of 1913, and these garrisons should be at statutory 
strength as respects their organizations. 

The next question to be settled was what should be recommended 
as the strength and composition of that number of the Army remain- 
ing within our continental limits and what should be the strength of 
its organizations. As I have stated before, if no other factor entered 
into consideration than the question of the efficiency of the organi- 
zations composing the Eegular Army, everything pointed to an in- 
crease of them as far as possible to statutory strength. But an in- 
crease of the efficiency of the component minor organizations, while 
intimately connected with it, is not the same thing as the efficiency 
of an army made up of those minor units. An army made up of a 
heterogeneous collection of regiments of infantry, cavalry, and field 
artillery, each one of those organizations being trained to its maxi- 
mum efficiency — such an army made up of these units may be utterly 
inefficient for the purpose for which it exists. If you put that army 
under the command of a general officer and told him that his problem 
was with that army to meet an enemy who was in any respect 
properly organized, he would immediately say: 

" If this is the total strength in numbers of men of the force at my 
disposition, I have got too much of one element and not enough of 
the others. The efficiency of my army depends upon the efficiency 
of the army units — that is, of the division. This division, by com- 
mon consent, should have 9 regiments of Infantry at full strength, 
2 of Field Artillery, and 1 of Cavalry, besides certain auxiliary 
troops, such as Engineers and Signal Corps troops. The troops left 
in the United States which you have placed at my disposal consist 
of 17^ regiments of peace-strength Infantry, 12J regiments of Cav- 
alry, and 2 regiments of Field Artillery. These regiments enable 
me to organize one complete division and leaves a surplus of about 
8 regiments of Infantry, 12 regiments of Cavalry, but no Artillery 
at all. In fact, if I were to give the proportion of Field Artillery 
which recent experience abroad indicates as necessary I would not 
have enough Field Artillery for even the one division. However, on 
the basis of our present organization I could organize a second In- 
fantry division out of these remaining regiments, which would have 
its full complement of Cavalry, would be short 1 regiment of Infan- 
try, and would have no Field Artillery. If I wish to organize a 
third division I would have its complement of Cavalry, but no 
Infantry and no Field Artillery. If this were all done^ I would 
gtill have left the proportion of Cavalry to make the independent 
Cavalry division which accompanies a field Army of three Infantry 
divisions. As it is scarcely possible that if I have to meet any enemy 
at all worthy of the name I can do anything with assurance of suc- 
cess with less than one complete grand army unit of three or four 
Infantry divisions and one Cavalry division, I request that my force 
be completed to that extent." 

This is undoubtedly what any such commanding gieneral would 
say, and he would give very good reasons for it. In other words, he 
would say that you have given him thoroughly well-trained regi- 
mental units^ but in such proportion thut they can not form prpoperly 
balanced army units and that the different component arms do not 
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properly support each other and work efficiently for the general 
result. The experience of war shows that although it is the infantry 
as a rule which must decide a battle, it can do little or nothing under 
present conditions until the way has been prepared for it by the 
artillery. The same experience shows that both of these arms are 
gravely handicapped if they are not protected by a sufficient force 
that can move with the greatest rapidity far out on either flank to 
meet a corresponding attack by an enemy properly equipped with 
such a rapidly moving force. An aeroplane scout may inform the 
commanding general that a force of the enemy's cavalry is rapidly 
moving around one or the other of his flanks, and in doing this the 
aeroplane scout will be performing the duties which, until very 
recent times, would haA^e been done by small bodies of cavalry scouts; 
but, although the aeroplane scout may give this information much 
quicker than old-time cavalry scouts would give it, the information 
will do the commanding general of that side no good unless he has 
a body of troops that can move rapidly enough to meet the impend- 
ing attack, of which he is thus mformed. For such reasons the 
normal army, organization should be a properly balanced one. 

Therefore the War Department sought by the most careful study 
.to find a way by which it could — ^having in view its other requests 
involving the expenditure of money — ask for the necessary complete 
units to form a field army of three or four Infantry divisions, with 
the corresponding Cavalry division. Here entered one of the factors 
which, I have already suggested by implication, must be taken into 
consideration in answering the question as to the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of increasing the existing number of organiza- 
tions to their statutory strength. When you ask that question in the 
abstract — about an army in general — without considering the par- 
ticular circumstances affecting a particular army, the answer will be 
"Yes"; but when due weight is given to the circumstances affecting 
the particular army under consideration the answer may be " No." 

The War Department plan, as well as the plan outlined in the 
tentative draft before this committee, and the War College division 
plan, all agree in this one thing; all the elements of those plans 
I'evolve about one large central element, as the spokes of a wheel 
about the hub. They all assume as minor elements a Regular Army 
and the Organized Militia, but they are none of them well balanced 
and none of them defensible except on the assumption that the main 
reliance for a Federal defense must be in a trained body of Federal 
volunteers, call them continental army, citizen reserve army, or what 
you please, and none of them means anything except a useless ex- 
penditure of money unless the element of the Regular Army provided 
m it is sufficient to train this as yet untrained citizen or Federal 
volunteer force. I go further than that and say that so long as the 
iassumption is that the main reliance is on a Federal volunteer force 
any increase of the Regular Army at home beyond the necessities 
for the training of such a force, assuming that it is also strong 
enough to perform the duties mentioned by the Secretary of War in 
his statement to the committee, is an unjustifiable expenditure. 

The main reliance in the training of this volunteer force must be, 
in addition to such extra officers as may be available for it, on 
organizations of the Regular Army. If, imder normal xjonditions, 
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the 50,000 mobile army men contemplated to be in the United States 
should be available to guide this training I have no personal doubt 
that they could give satisfactory training to four times their own 
number in the first year. This allows a good deal of leeway for 
abnormal conditions which in any g^ven year might divert a part of 
the Regular Army from this training work. This training of the 
first annual contingent being given the training of the second will 
be much facilitated, because the training of raw men is made much 
easier by their association with other organizations, even if as yet 
only partially trained. And this condition improves still more in 
the third year. Thus, I have no doubt of the ability of the Eegular 
Army, if going at the work zealously and in good laith as it doubt- 
less will, to effectively train the contemplated force of Federal 
volunteers if the latter should be raised ; but this is, in my opinion, 
entirely contingent on the existence of a suitable number of Eegular 
Army organizations. 

The War Department calculated that the number of organizations 
provided in three Infantry divisions, plus one Cavalry division, if 
they should be authorized by Congress, would provide a sufficient 
number of company, battalion, and regimental organizations in the 
United States for the purpose in view. It still adhered to the basic 
idea that it would be better if these organizations should be at statu- 
tory strength, but the War Department could not ignore, under all 
existing conditions, the Question of cost. In adjusting the various 
elements of its plan it haa to trim here and pare there so as to main- 
tain a due proportion of elements and at the same time keep within 
such limits as gave ground to hope that the entire plan would not 
have to be rejected on the groimd of cost alone. It would have pre- 
ferred the constituent elements of the three Infantry divisions and 

the Cavalry division as proposed by it to be at statutory strength, 
but as it could not do that within its assumed limits of cost, and as 
it could not abandon a sufficient number of organizations without 
dealing a fatal blow to the all-essential part of its and other plans — 
to-wit, the training of a Federal volunteer force — it asked for the 
full number of the organizations in the above-mentioned number of 
divisions at the present strength. In other words, it consciously and 
intentionally accepted one disadvantage rather than to incur a greater 
and a really fatal one. 

There are one or two other particular features in the draft of the 
bill before the committee that I would like to speak of before the 
consideration of minor details is taken up. As, I think, is already 
understood, the War Department has had no intention or desire to 
present to this committee a draft of a measure cut and dried in all 
of its details for the purpose of carrying out its recommended policy, 
but only to submit that recommended policy itself. The War De- 
partment realizes that no detailed measure can be worked upon until 
this question of policy is first of all definitely settled. The policy 
recommended may be either accepted or accepted with modifications, 
or rejected and some other policy substituted therefor. Whatever be 
the policy that is ultimately adopted, the mere fact of its being fixed 
and determined will conclude pretty much all except minor details of 
any measure that is drafted to carry it into effect. Therefore, the 
War Department submitted to the chairman of this committee, and as 
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I understand, at his suggestion, a tentative draft for such use as might 
be desired to be made of it in the formulation of anj^ committee meas- 
ure. This draft suggested the means which, at tiie time, the War De- 
partment considered might well be taken for carrying its policy — • 
should the latter be adopted — ^into effect, but mainly and essentially 
it was intended to make clear just what that policy is. As has been al- 
ready carefully explained, that policy hinges upon the assumption that 
in the event of the emergency of war the Federal Government may re- 
quire a trained force of not less than 500,000 men upon which it can 
rely for its first and important defense without the intervention of 
any other agency or authority. For the reasons that have already 
been given to you, it is not believed with sufficient assurance that this 
force can be obtained either in the form of a regular army or of an 
organized militia, or of these two forces combined. It is beUeyed 
to be beyond the pale of consideration that the country will provide 
a Eegular Army of that strength or anything approximating it. 

The elements of a military policy must be such as are susceptible 
of being converted into facts, when the emergency comes, with such 
a reasonable certainty that military plans can be based thereon. A 
policy which contemplates the existence, ready for service, at the out- 
break of war of a fixed number of men must produce that number of 
men with reasonable certainty or it is no policy at all. If, therefore, 
we assume 500,000 men to be the number aimed at, if we further 
assume that at the outbreak of war there could be made available in 
the United States approximately 100,000 men by raising to statutory 
strength the Regular Army, and if we then depended as a part of our 
definite policy upon the Or^nized Militia furnishing the remainder 
of the 500,000, then that Organized Militia must provide 271,000 
officers and men in addition to the 129,000 which make up its present 
strength. It may be that with such aid as the Government may give 
them the States will raise and maintain and instruct this additional 
force. I do not know. I have heard nothing but opinions on this sub- 
ject, and it is a case where one man's opinion is as good as another's, 
but it is this undoubted and admitted element of uncertainty which 
makes me reject this force as an essential part of a policy which is 
intended to provide a number of trained men which shall be definitely 
known in advance. It may be that other plans will fail and that 
the people of the United States will find no other recourse left to 
them but to make their first line for national defense of the the 
Begular Army and the Organized Militia called into the United 
States service, but even in that event I see no reason for apprehen- 
sion that the Organized Militia will in any way be injured or any 
less able to perform its part should that solution be forced upon us 
as the only possible one. 

Meanwhile the policy of the War Depjartment gives its part, and 
an important one, to the Organized Militia. I should be surprised' 
if there is not lurking in the back of the mind of everyone here 
the idea that should war ever come we will need, every man now in 
contemplation, including the National Guard, not only as it is but 
of whatever strength it may ultimately attain. Either the War Dcr 
partment plan or that outlined in the draft before the committee 
makes more liberal provision by the Federal Government for the' 
Organized Mihtia than ever before. I am one of those wha hope 
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and believe ihAt with this support the Organized Militia will not 
disintegrate under the influence of a Federal volunteer force but that 
it will be strengthened and improved. In the event of war that 
Organized Militia will become a part of the volunteer force, will 
respond to the call like the other volimteers, and the entire force 
will become one. 

The foregoing axe the essential elements of the War Department 
plan as embodied in the tentative draft already referred to as sub- 
mitted to the chairman of this committee to do with as seemed to 
him best* One of the details of this measure relates to recommended 
increases in the Coast Artillery. The Secretary of War has already 
explained what led him to ask for the particular increase mentioned 
by lum. The personnel of the Coast Artillery which actually mans 
the guns is divided into companies approximating 105 each in 
strength with 3 officers. Congress originally fixed the strength 
of this corps at 170 such companies at a time when the needs of 
extra continental defenses received little or no consideration, and 
that number, in fact, was fixed upon as the minimum number then 
necessary to Only partly man the guns in our continental defenses. 
In carrying out the plan of 1913, already referred to, 52 and possi- 
bly even more of these companies man the guns of the extra conti- 
nental defenses. It seemed right and justifiable, therefore, at this 
time to ask for the additional 52 companies to replace, as far as 
practicable, those necessarily sent abroad. In asking for these 
companies the War Department project asked for the proportion- 
ate number of officers to go with them. While the draft which was 
subsequently submitted to the chairman of this committee was in 
course of preparation the authorities of the Coast Artillery urged 
the incorporation in that draft of an idea upon which officers of 
the Coast Artillery have been practically in accord. This idea was 
to introduce a principle of elasticity, the desirability of which is 
recognized in the measure now before you in respect to the Field 
ArtiBery and which is even more necessary in the Coast Artillery. 
But the introduction of this principle of elasticity no more in the 
one case aflfects the relative proportion of officers than it does in 
the other. 

I think I can make this plain by asking you to exercise your 
imagination for a moment and picture to yourselves the actual physi- 
cal collocation of gun batteries and their emplacements in any one 
of our harbor defenses, such as San Francisco or Puget Sound or 
the mouth of the Mississippi Eiver, New York, Boston, Charleston, 
etc. If you do this you will see in your mind's eye groups of guns 
of varying calibers, and of mortars, and of varying numbers in 
these groups and in different locations. Each of these groups has 
its own different task. Perhaps out on an island there are one or 
two 16-inch gun& In another place and performing a different func- 
tion there may be one or more 14-inch guns, elsewhere 12-inch guns, 
elsewhere mortars, while in every harbor there will be varying 
groups of small rapid firing guns to sweep the mine fields and pre- 
vent interferaice with this all-important element of the defense. 
ThuSy under the present organization, at one place there may be a 
fiiird of one- of the present companies and at another place the re^ 
maining two-thirds of it. One group may require a company, 
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another a company and a half, another two companies, and so ob. 
The total number of companies in a particular group of harlxwr 
defenses remains the same, although the companies may be perma- 
nently split up, from the necessities of the case, into lesser parts, 
but the number of men and officers necessary to operate the guns 
remains as before. .Any coast artilleryman can give you many ulus- 
trations of the disadvantages resulting from being tied to a com- 
pany organization of fixed strength, but I think I have said enough 
to make the matter clear. The War Department, therefore, desires 
to introduce the principle of elasticity and make the strength of the 
organization depend upon the strength of the manning detail for 
the particular tactical unit or group of guns. This requires the 
same number of officers and enlisted men in a gun group of harbor 
defenses as before, but permits of varying the tactical organization 
to meet the requiremente of each case. Both the War Department 
plan and the one in the draft before the committee increases the 
privates of the Coast Artillery Corps from nearly 14,000 to nearly 
18,000, and both plans provide the proportionate increase in non- 
commissioned officers and rated men, such as engineers, firemen, 
electricians, etc. The War Department plan gives also the propor- 
tionate number of officers, while the draft before you does not. The 
increase proposed by the War Department can be immediately 
utilized in maiming guns already in position for which no men are 
provided. The increase in the draft before you could not be utilized 
without the necessary number of highly trained scientific officers to 
direct them in the management of the complicated engines and elec- 
trical apparatus, range-finding instruments, and in making the 
necessary ballastic computations necessary to prevent the costly am- 
munition, the very cheapest round of which costs hundreds of dollars, 
from being literally thrown away. 

Passing from the consideration of the proper composition, there 
may be some who give little consideration to the question of the 
proper proportion of officers and enlisted men in the total increase 
which is recommended for the Coast Artillery, both by the War 
Department plan and by that which is before the committee, be- 
cause their mind is concentrated on the question of whether there 
should be any increase at all. The first and most obvious warrant 
for asking the increase is this: The approximate total number of 
officers and men to furnish one relief of a manning detail for the 
very costly armament now mounted in the harbor defenses of the 
United States proper is about 46,000 officers and men. The War 
Department has never asked you nor proposes to ask the mainte- 
nance of this force as a part of the permanent military establish- 
ment in time of peace. Some years ago the department entered 
into negotiations with the seaboard States with a view to getting 
them to agree to devote such proportion of their Organized Militia 
for the purpose as would ultimately provide 50 per cent of this one 
relief oi a manning detail for the seacoast guns. This plan was long 
in various reports communicated to Congress in the hope that ulti- 
mately the Government would see its way to providing the other 
half of this relief of one manning detail. One-half of this manning 
detail for the guns mounted in the United States calls for, in rouna 
numbers, 23,000 men. The total number now authorized is approxi- 
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mately 13,500. The recommended increase, both in the War De- 
partment plan and in the one before the committee, increases this 
lorce to approximately 18,000 men — still leaving it about -6,000 short 
of one-half of one relief of a maiming detail. The seaboard States 
have set apart not more than 50 per cent of their half of this man- 
ning detail. Furthermore, you will understand that these seaboard 
States, whether they provide their one-half of this manning detail 
or only one-half of that half, provide it in time of peace only for 
the purpose of a few days' annual instruction at the guns. During 
all the remainder of the year these guns and emplacements, very 
expensive in themselves, together with the costly appliances con- 
nected with their service, remain under the charge and care of 
the regular force of about 25 per cent of the number necessary to 
serve the guns, without relief, lor a short time in one action. These 
guns and their appliances are mounted with the delicacy of instru- 
ments of precision. They have cost a great sum of money. Their 
installation has been a useless expense if they are not to be kept in 
perfect condition for the emergency for which they have been em- 
placed. Ordinary sound business principles require that enough 
men be provided to guarantee that this costly apparatus for defense 
shall be in condition for active use when required. 

This question of a reasonable increase in the force required to 
man our harbor defenses in time of war — which at no time is ex- 
pected by the War Department to be maintained at any more than 
slight Federal expense in time of peace to a greater extent than 50 
per cent of one manning detail — is tied up with the general question 
of the necessarily composite system of coast defense. As you very 
well know, any coast-defense system comprises three elements — a 
naval defense, a land coast defense by guns in position, and a mobile 
defense for the stretches of coast along which it is useless and im- 
necessary to construct permanent works, unless it should be de- 
cided to build a Chinese wall around the entire country. In a 
small country like Great Britain, with enormous concentrated wealth 
and a concentrated population, with a comparatively short coast 
line to be defended, and where for other special reasons an enor- 
mous development of naval power has been believed to be necessary, 
the coast defenses on land become of relatively less importance. 
Even there the entrances to the vitals of the country, such as the 
mouth of the Thames Eiver, Portsmouth, and some other places, are 
so fortified as to enable their naval strength to cut loose from them 
without apprehension of danger to them and concentrate for opera- 
tions where that naval strength may be most effective. 

Of these three elements that enter into the problem of coast de- 
fense, either of the first two, it is conceivable, by the expenditure of 
unlimited money might be made sufficient without the aid of the 
other. We may have a navy so strong at all times and at all places 
that no port or harbor could be entered by an opposing navy nor a 
landing be effected on an^ part of the coast imder the protection of 
that foreign navy. Obviously this would require a naval strength 
of our own at each of many places strong enough to beat off the 
attack of that concentrated foreign navy. This is impossible and 
unthinkable. All of the naval power of England, if scattered for 
the defense of local ports and harbors, would not guarantee her 
safety against a power of far less strength. 
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Thus the problem of coast defense is exactly the same as that 
which confronts a general who has to defend a battle front of 100 
miles. He says to himself, " What are the points which, if I do not 
make special preparations for their defense, are the ones that the 
enemy is most likely to attack and which, if he gains possessi(» of 
them, are most likely to be of advantage to him and of disadvantage 
to me ? " Having carefully determined such points, he proceeds to 
strengthen them as elaborately as his time and means will permit 
so that he may guarantee, as far as humanly possible, their posses- 
sion with a relatively small force against a relatively large one. He 
thus leaves the largest possible part of his force mobile and free to 
move to any part of his line which may be attacked, but where the 
attack is impossible to be long foreseen. So in the defense of the 
coasts we select for permanent defenses those places the possession 
of which we know in advance will be of the most advantage to an 
enemy and the loss of which will be the greatest disadvantage to us. 
These places are the centers of great populations ; the centers of our 
shipping industries, on which the importing and exporting life of 
the Nation depends; the terminals of great railway systems which 
bring the exported and imported wealth of the country to and from 
the seacoast — those places, in short, the possession of which by an 
enemy will throttle a large part of the life of the Nation and give 
him quickest access to the vitals of the rest of it. The Navy demands 
that these places be amply fortified on laijd, because they know that 
otherwise the popular clamor for naval defense will be so great that 
their strength will be frittered away in the impossible task of de- 
fending them. On the other hand, being defended with reasonable 
security by land f ortificatioas, the Navy will be free to concentrate 
and ward oflf any threatened attack upon those parts of our coast 
which can not be defended at any cost by permanent land fortifica- 
tions. The people most immediately threatened by any possible for- 
eign enemy have a right to demand reasonable protection until they 
are guaranteed that no such attack is possible. They know that 
they are not reasonably defended, even by the most elaborate fortifi- 
cations and guns, which are liable to be noneflfective from the lack 
of even the minimum number of men to care for them in peace and 
only half in war. They will be Justified, then, in demanding through 
you yourselves the protection, although inadequate, of the naval 
forces ; and even, although the attempt to give such protection leaves 
open wide stretches of coast for am attack which otherwise could have 
been easily defended, it is almost certain that the average Government 
will, under the pressure of popular clamor, yield to such demands 
and thus nullify the defensive value of its navy, maintained for other 
legitimate use at great expense. It is for this reason and because the 
presence of a relatively small f(M:ce of trained men at these defenses 
will have an enormous military value in quieting popular apprehen- 
sion at the first outbreak of possible war that the request for the 
small increase now asked for is justified. 

The War Department project calls for an increase of four regi- 
ments in the present number of Field Artillery. It ia reeojpaized that 
this increase is very small, especially in view of the great increase in 
importance that has been demonstrated abroad in> recent noonths for 
this arm. The War Department project calls for the accttmulation 
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of the materiel in the way of guns, howitzers, including those of in- 
creased caliber, caissons, etc., to completely equip the entire force 
contemplated should its recommended policy be adopted and carried 
into effect. But in the way of organizations to be maintained in time 
of peace it was considered wise to ask for only the number which 
would complete the organization of one model field army of three 
divisions and one Cavalry division. Nevertheless, this arm has be- 
come so vitally important that any increase that the country is willing 
to provide beyond the absolute tactical requirements of the peace 
organization of other arms is exceedingly desirable. Even the num- 
ber carried in the tentative draft before you is very small from this 
point of view. It will be none too manjr for the peace training of 
citizen reserves, with which I believe training in this arm will become 
most popular. If the larger part of the number of men contemplated 
for the so-called continental army could be trained in this branch of 
the service, it would be most valuable for the country should it ever 
be confronted with war. The essential difference in section 3 of the 
tentative draft of a bill before the committee differs from the corre- 
sponding proposition of the War Department, aside from the increase 
by two regiments in the former over the latter, only in the omission 
m the former of the regimental organization. There is a slight error 
in both of them, due to a typewriter's error in the last draft of the 
War Department proposition, which it is not necessary to touch upon 
until the committee reaches the consideration of details. Tt is in 
regard to the regimental organization that I now desire to speak, 
and I wish to point out how the manifest advantages of the organiza- 
tion contemplated in the draft before you can be retained and at the 
same time a regimental organization be provided. 

The present organization of the Field Artillery is in regiments of 
two battalions each, with three batteries to the battalion. At the 
time that organization was adopted the typical gun — which still 
remains, even with the experience of the war now going on in 
Europe, the typical gim in all armies for field operations — was the 
3-inch gun. This gun, by reason of its mobility, could accompany 
all troops in the field in all weathers and under aU conditions of 
roads or lack of roads. The heavier pieces of the siege type^ such 
as 4.7-inch and the 6-inch guns and howitzers, which require larger 
and heavier teams and more carriages, were also provided, but nor- 
mally would accompany an army in its rear ready to be brought up 
to meet special and miusual cases requiring heavier projectiles and 
heavier explosive charges. In the light of recent experience, how- 
ever, it is proposed to have a certain proportion of these guns im- 
mediately accompany the divisions of an army in all of its opera- 
tions. The three-battery battalion for these guus and howitzers of 
larger caliber is an unwieldy organization. The War Department 
plan, therefore, proposed that a certain number of regiments of 
these heavier guns should be divided into two-battery battalions, 
still retaining jsix batteries as the total number for a regiment. I 
assume that in the preparation of section 3 in the draft of the 
measure before you this fact was noted and the necessity for it 
aceepted. When, therefore, it was proposed to make 12 regi- 
mei^ oi Field AxtUlery instead of 10, as proposed by the War 
Department, there may have been uncertainty as to what proportion 
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of these regiments should be of heavy guns and therefore of two- 
battery battalions and what proportion should be of the lighter 
guns and therefore of three-battery battalions. I assume that it is 

?>ossible that this is the reason why the draft before you provides 
or the personnel of 12 regiments, but omite any reference to a 
regimental organization, leaving the President to form two-battery 
battalions and three-battery battalions, or of other strengtii, as he 
may from time to time direct. Whatever be the reason that led to 
this I believe that the principle of elasticity thus introduced into 
the Field Artillery organization is a wise one. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that it will be still wiser if this principle can be retained, 
together with a regimental organization. 

As a result of long study and experience and of the history of 
warfare, the regimental organization for Field Artillery has been 
adopted by all countries except England. 

In time of peace this organization is necessary for efficient and 
uniform instruction and for the administration of discipline, supply, 
and recruitment. The regimental organization also secures the cohe- 
sion and morale which are necessary for efficiency in war. 

In time of war the regiment continues to be the administrative 
unit through which the personnel, equipment, supply, and the medi- 
cal attendance of the batteries are maintained. For tactical purposes 
the regimental commander receives the division commander's plans 
and instructions and executes them through proper orders to his 
battalion commanders. All tactical studies contemplate the use of 
combatant troops composed of regiments. Superior commanders and 
their staffs calculate upon the dispositions of regiments of known 
strength. A departure from this system of Field Artillery would 
add useless confusion to its administration and employment. 

Field Artillery operates with Infantry and Cavalry, and the three 
arms must constitute a homogeneous force. The requirements for a 
regimental organization therefore apply to all alike. 

Temporary or provisional regiments ; that is to say, a more or less 
haphazard aggregation of batteries, lack the cohesion, morale, co- 
ordination and efficiency which can only result from the individual 
responsibility and leadership that pertain to permanency of position 
in a commander and his staff. A corps organization might easily 
result in a lot of dispersed battalions in time of peace without any 
adequate head for their training and their combined action in war. 

The organization proposed in the draft before you, while provid- 
ing all the necessary officers, noncommissioned officers, and other 
enlisted men necessary to organize regiments, and while apparently 
contemplating that such an organization may exist, does not safe- 
^ard the efficiency of the arm by making the regimental organiza- 
tion mandatory. I therefore recommend that the following be added, 
after line 4 of page 5, in the draft before the committee: 

AU the foregoing shall be organized by the President Into 12 regiments of 
Field Artillery, including bands, headquarters companies, and supply companies, 
and each such regiment shall comprise such number of battalions and batteries 
as the President may from time to time designate. 

These are all the comments that occur to me to make on the general 
subject matter of the draft before the committee until such tune as 
the committee desires to enter upon the subject of details of organiza- 
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;ion and other such things. But there is a point upon which, with 
70ur permission, I desire to speak, because I judge from one or two 
questions that I have heard asked here some further light upon it 
nay be desirable. I have heard the question asked, "whether the 
3lan proposed by the Secretary of War had been passed upon by the 
jreneral Staff." It is possible that the mere fact that such a question 
las been asked may imply a belief that projects submitted by the 
War Department on certain subjects to Congress must first be con- 
sidered by it in the light of whether they have been passed upon by 
the General Staff as a body, and only as a secondary consideration be 
reviewed here on their merits. I think that a fair judicial attitude 
oi mind requires the conclusion that, while a measure may receive 
great strength from the indorsement and formal approval of the 
General Staff body, the fact that such approval may not have been 
given is not to be regarded as an inherent, essential, or vital defect 
m such project. It can not be assumed that all of the intelligence 
of the Army is embodied in the General Staff. It would be a small 
package to contain a large amount of goods. 

The General Staff was created by law to perform certain duties 
as a part of a larger and more widely embracing establishment, to 
wit, the War Department. It can not for a moment be assumed that 
in the performance of the duties assigned to it the General Staff per- 
forms them to the exclusion of other and higher controlling authority. 
It can not be assumed that on various all-important subjects this^ 
body was created to take the place of the Secretary of War, and of the 
President and of Congress. Yet that conclusion is irresistible, unless 
it be assumed that it is a subordinate body, and that its conclusions, 
Tvhile receiving great weight from its approval, are not mandatory 
and self -executing, but themselves require the approval of the higher 
authorities created for that very purpose in any country other than 
a military autocracy. In fact, we know that even in a military 
autocracy in which the very type and exemplar of a general stan 
originated its plans have to be modified to coordinate them with the 
other interests of government with which a general staff concerns 
itself but little, and not least of all by the legislature which has to 
carry those plans into effect. There is no war plan that can be pre- 
pared by men whose one sole consideration is what they believe to 
be military eflSciency and to which they therefore sacrifice every other 
consideration — ^no such plan can be prepared that does not call for 
the expenditure of great sums of money. Can anyone maintain that 
in an orderly government no authority exists, or if it had existed that 
it has been swept away by the creation of a general staff, which au- 
thority shall decide what shall be recommended to the President, 
leaving him with still further discretion in deciding to what extent 
tie will recommend the plan to Congress? And what part, then, does 
Congress play in the matter? The terms and spirit of the law show 
that the General Staff was created as an advisory body to assist the 
Secretary of War and the President, and only through them as an 
advisory body to Congress. If you sweep away the power of the 
Secretary of War and the President to accept or reject or modify 
the views which they receive from the General Staff, it means nothing 
hut a mandate that they shall accept them without comment and 
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transmit them to Congress for its action, which, as I have said before, 
is an unthinkable process even in a military autocracy. What more, 
in reason, can be expected than to have a Secretary of War do, as in 
this very case has been done, i. e., to submit to <3(mgress two plans 
with a very clear and logical and, to my mind, convincing statemrat 
as to the respective merits of the two and then leave Congress to do 
as its wisdom dictates? 

Finally, there is one other matter on which I do not think too 
much light can be thrown — ^it is a blind subject at the best — ^with a 
view to clearing the approaches to the determination of the question, 
as far as they can be cleared, of Avhat constitutes adequacy in any 
policy or plan that may be proposed to you. The question has al- 
ready been asked in this committee, ^ Do you believe that this or that 
plan is adequate ? " I do not know of any more difficult <]fuestion to 
accurately answer. It is not susceptible of mathematical demon- 
stration. It is a matter of opinion, and the most that <>an be said in 
advance of the event is that that opinion is probably the soundest 
which is supported by apparently the soundest reasons. Every day 
in the war now going on in Europe the lives and limbs of thousands 
of men are staked, as though on the throw of (he dice, on this ques- 
tion. Every day at some place or another the commander of some 
force, large or small, advances to an attack in the execution of a plan 
which he must be supposed to believe to be adequate for his ultimate 
purpose. He determines as accurately as he can the number of his 
opponents, the strength of their position, the power of their artillery 
and other adjuncts of the defend, the probable amount of their am- 
munition, the courage and tenacity of their men as previously dem- 
onstrated in his own experience or in that of others communicated 
to him. With all of these assumptions in mind he gathers what he 
believes to be the necessary force of his own ; he brings up his re- 
serves; he perhaps borrows artillery and reserve ammunition from 
troops on his right and left. Meanwhile the commander of the de- 
fense, with more or less knowledge of what his opponent is contem- 
plating, makes his own assumptions and his correspOTidoji^ plans. 
The commanders are of equal intelligence. They are assisted by 
equally intelligent staffs. Each knows that the lives of his men, his 
own reputation, possibly the very life of his nation, depends upon the 
adequacy of his plans. Every human available agency has been em- 
ployed to guarantee that adequacy. You and I, with the complete 
foreknowledge of these plans and of the means for executing them, 
may be unable to pick a flaw in either of them; each plan is ap- 
parently perfect. Yet it is a foregone conclusion that the event 
can not be a draw. Either the attack or the defense must win. And 
a few hours after the execution of the two plans has begun the event, 
with its terrible loss to both sides, will prove that one plan was ade- 
quate and the other was inadequate. 

Whenever, at the present time, you hear a group of men hotly dis- 
cussing the question as to whether a certain proposed plan for na- 
tional defense is adequate or inadequate, you will find latent in the 
mind of each one a different idea as to what the plan is intended to 
accomplish. Perhaps the plan calls for 500,000 trained men to be 
available at the end of three years. Another attacks it, and you will 
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find perh^s that his underlying reason is that he does not believe 
we can afford to wait three years for such a force. Another who 
attacks it on the ground of inadequacy does so because he believes a 
force of 350j000 or 400,000 fully equipped enemy troops may be landed 
at some point on either of our coasts within 15 days from an un- 
known initial point of time, and that therefore our proposed force 
can not be assembled for resistance in time. The one who proposes 
the plan assumes that such a force would not attempt to leave the 
enemy's country until our naval force was driven from the seas and 
that this, even if possible, would require a minimum of six months. 
One man attacks the plan because he assumes that the enemy can not 
be held off long enough to permit us to raise and train the great 
citizen army which he assumes to be necessary for final success; an- 
other man defends it because he believes that the enemy, which he 
assumes, could be held off for a sufficient time for that purpose. One 
man proposes a plan and maintains its adequacy because he assumes 
that we will be attacked by only one certain enemy ; another attacks 
it for its inadequacy because he assumes a coalition against us of 
several powers. One man assumes an attack by a great naval power 
with a small army, and another assumes an attack by a great military 
power with a small navy. One man makes a plan believed to be ade- 
quate for the defense of an important outlying possession on the as- 
sumption that our Navy will arrive within six weeks to drive away 
the attacking naval force; another assumes that our Navy can not 
arrive till the lapse of six months and declares the plan inadequate. 
The best that any nation can do and the most nearly it can come to 
guaranteeing the adequacy of its plans for defense would be to be 
prepared to the extent of its ability for any contingency. Nothing 
but the most rare physical combination of circumstances^ as shown in 
the geographical relation of such a nation to not only its possible but 
its probable and even almost certain enemies on all sides of it, would 
justify such a course. Nothing would justify it except the certainty 
that its very life depends upon it and that it must take its choice be- 
tween that course or voluntary suicide. As for us, I think that we 
are justified in accepting the adequacy of any plan, to be carried out 
m time of peace, which gives reasonable hope that it will hold off 
whatever enemy we assume as probable and as the most probable long 
enough for us to organize the resources of the country, after war 
threatens, to such a degree as will reasonably assure our ultimate suc- 
cess. In other words, it is a plan which confines, as far as possible, 
the burden of war to the time of war. In such a plan the Regular 
Army and the Organized Militia and the trained-citizen army will 
have well, and equally well, performed their part if they loyally work 
together to bring about this result. 

The Chairman. General, I will ask you to come back to-morrow 
morning at 10.30, when we will hear you further. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, January 13, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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18 to increase efficiency of military establishment. 

Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Thursday^ January IS, 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. James Hay (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. OEN. TASKEB H. BLISS, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AEMY— Eesumed. 

The Chairman. General, is there anything else you wish to add 
to the statement you made on yesterday? 

Gen. Bliss. I have nothing to add, Mr. Chairman, except as it may 
be in reply to your questions. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that the War Department 
did not recommend an increase of the Field Artillery of more than 
four regiments because it was thought that four regiments were suffi- 
cient to make up a tactical division ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; on the basis of the present table of organiza- 
tion. 

The Chairman. General, do you not think it is more important to 
have men who can fight than to have a tactical organization of the 
Army? In other words, is it not more important to have a large 
force of Field Artillery? The history of the present war in Europe 
has demonstrated that it is absolutely necessary to have the Field 
Artillery rather than to cut it down, because it does not accord with 
some tactical organization. 

Gen. Bliss. That is true; and that is the reason why I approved 
that feature of this printed draft, which provides an addition to 
that of the War Department. The War Department feels that what 
they have asked for will accomplish the perfection of the tactical 
divisions, but it is most desirable that we have a reserve, in addition, 
to meet the very necessity you speak of. 

The Chairman. General, have you any place in the United States 
where you can keep the tactical division ? 

Gen. Bliss. Not as a body, unless we put them in cantonments; 
that is, in buildings of cheap frame construction. 

The Chairman. If you desire a maneuver division, the department 
has full authority to order the different arms of the service to any 
place where such maneuvers could take place, has it not ? 

Gen. Bliss. Provided the appropriation for transportation is suffi- 
cient. 

The Chairman. Of course. You have the authority if you have 
the money ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

The Chairman. When you ordered a division to Texas City you 
had no trouble in making up the division, did you? 

Gen. Bliss. I think I can say, in a general way, no ; but I do not 
know the details exactly, for I did not serve there. 

The Chairman. You were on the border? 

Gen. Bliss. Every effort was made to complete the tactical imits 
of the division. I think it was accomplished slowly, but eventually, 
I think, it was done. 
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The Chairman. General, in your statement yesterday you gave a 
very graphic description of the inefficiency of the skeleton commands 
where you stated the men were drilling with the skeleton commands 
by imagination, and that you thought it was a very inefficient way. 

Now, I understand from that that you believe the best military 
policy is to have these regiments of the Infantry and of the Cavalry 
and the Field Artillery at full war strength ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. The efficiency or the organization very mate- 
rially depends upon that. I also tried to make clear that the efficiency 
of the larger organizations depended upon their being grouped prop- 
erly together, because you might have an army made up of a hetero- 
geneous collection of the most magnificent regiments m the world; 
nevertheless, that army might be inefficient, although each regiment 
in itself might be absolutely perfect. 

The Chairman. In the event of war, would not the United States, 
from a military standpoint, be much better off at the beginning, the 
inception, of the war with its organizations at* full strength than it 
would be if they were skeletonized ? 

Gen. Bliss. In so far as those organization went, yes, sir ; undoubt- 
edly. I mean, provided you are thinking solely oi the efficiency of 
the regiment and not of that of the division which they compose. 

The Chairman. In other words, you want men to do the work, in- 
stead of having a lot of skeletonized organizations which are inef- 
ficient ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. But when you have to have three men to do 
a certain amount of work, and the absence of one of them means the 
death of the other two, I think you ought to have all three, if it is 
practicable, to do that. If you do not, and you put your Infantry in 
a critical situation, where it has not a proper force of Artillery to 
support them, you simply murder them. 

The Chairman. Of course. In the event of war, could not the Na- 
tional Guard, if it is trained, as it is proposed to train it, or the con- 
tinental army, if that is finally to be accepted — would not the or- 
ganization of those two forces fill up your tactical division? 

Gen. Bliss. If they are in sufficient numbers, properly trained. 

The Chairman. That is the purpose you are advocating in the 
continental army plan ? 

Gen. Bliss. No, sir; it has not been my purpose to advocate the 
continental army to fill up either the Eegular Army or the Organized 
Militia when called into the service of the United States. Each of 
those forces ought to be organized in complete tactical divisions. 

The Chairman. I am not talking about filling up the Organized 
Militia, I am talking about the organization of those forces filling up 
the tactical unit. 

Gen. Bliss. If we have a sufficient number of regiments in the con- 
tinental army or militia they could be used to complete the organiza- 
tion of a regular division if it had to be done. 

The Chairman. Would it not be possible, and is it not more desir- 
able that the reserve which may be built up from the Regular Army 
should be kept to fill vacancies caused by casualties which would oc- 
cur at the beginning of the war than to have these skeletonized or- 
ganizations to be filled up by the reserve ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think so ; yes. 
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The Chairman. General, a great deal has been said in newspapers 
and magazines in regard to useless Army posts now in the country* 
I wish you would state how many Army posts there are for the mobile 
Army. 

Gen. Bliss. I have not the figures here, Mr. Chairman ; but I can 
give you those. 

The Chairman. There are about 69, are there not? 

Gen. Bliss. I think about that number. 

In answer to this question the following list of mobile army posts 
in the United States is given. It does not include Coast Artillery 
posts nor recruit depots, supply depots, arsenals, general hospitals, 
nor disciplinary barracks. . 

MOBILE ABMY POSTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Fort Apache, Ariz. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Fort BUss, Tex. 

Boise Barracks, Idaho. 

Fort Brady, Mich. 

Fort Clark, Tex. 

Fort Crook, Nebr. 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Fort Lawton, Wash. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 

Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark. 

Fort Mcintosh, Tex. 

Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. 

Fort McPherson, 6a. 

Madison Barracks, N. Y. 



Fort Meade, S. Dak. 

Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Fort Myer, Va. 

Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Fort Ontario, N. Y. 

Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Fort Porter, N. Y. 

Presidio of Monterey, Cal. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Fort Sheridan, 111. 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Washington Barracks, D. C. 

Fort Wayne, Mich. 

Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 



(The A. G. O., Jan. 17, 1916.— T. H. B.) 

The Chairman. Are any of those posts useless? 

Gen. Bliss. Certainly for the purpose of housing the troops, they 
are not useless. 

The Chairman. You are asking for an increase in the Eegular 
Army. Is there any one of these Army posts you can do away with, 
if the Army is increased? 

Gen. Bliss. I think absolutely none. I think it would be desir- 
able, if we could do so, to get back those which were transferred 
to other departments of the Government, of which the other depart- 
ments are not now making any use. 

The Chairman. Is it not the law that if an Army post is useless 
it can be abandoned by the Secretary of War without any action 
of Congress? 

Gen. Bliss. Under the act of July 5, 1884, the President can 
transfer the land to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Chairman. Is Congress responsible for the failure of the 
executive department to abandon any useless post? 

Gen. Bliss. Not at all, sir. It can withdraw the garrison, but 
it must take care of the public property there until the President 
transfers it to the Interior Department. 
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The Chairman. Magazines and newspapers have made it appear 
that certain Congressmen want these posts retained, and that Con- 
gress has the fuU power over them. Congress has conferred upon 
the executive department the full power to abandon and turn over 
to the Department of the Interior any one of those posts when the 
War Department thinks they are useless. 

Gen. Buss. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. General, have you any post large enough to house 
a brigade? 

Gen. Bliss. There are three that occur to me at this moment — ^the 
Presidio, Fort D. A. Russell, and Fort Sam Houston, in Texas. 

The Chairman. They are large enough to house a brigade? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You would call those brigade posts? 

Gen. Bliss. Ordinarily we would speak of them as brigade posts. 

The Chairman. Can you recall how many regimental posts you 
have? 

Gen. Bliss. Within the United States there are posts each of 
which accommodates one regiment of Cavalry, and one of them 
accommodates a regiment of Field Artillery in addition. There is 
one post which takes a regiment of Field Artillery alone. There 
are eight posts each of which accommodates a full regiment of 
Infantry; that is to say, there are 17 posts each of which can take 
care of a full regiment and one of these can take two regiments. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to get at is this: It has been 
stated that it is not well to have these organizations at full strength, 
because they would have to be separated. In other words, you could 
not keep all of them together; that is, if you have a regiment you 
could not keep it all at one post. Is it not a fact, now, that you 
can not keep them all at one post? 

Gen. Bliss. In a great many cases they have to be divided. That 
is on account of antecedent local military reasons, which resulted 
in the construction of a large number of small posts — ^too small for 
a regiment. 

The Chairman. You stated yesterday that the Field Artillery 
organization proposed in this printed bill was approved by you, 
with the exception that you desire Congress to make it mandatory 
to have the regimental organization? 

Gen. Bliss. The regimental organization within the provisions 
of this provision. 

The Chairman. I understand. Does not the provision as it is 
drawn mve to the President power to do that ? 

Gen.BLiss. Yes, sir; unquestionably. 

The Chairman. Can Congress do any more than to give into the 
hands of the experts of the War Department the power to organize 
this Field Artillery in any way the experts in that department may 
deem best? 

Gen. Bliss. I made that suggestion yesterday after conference with 
all of the Field Artillery officers in this vicinity with whom I could 
talk, and their idea was — ^they are so wrapped up in the development 
of the efficiency of their arm that they were afraid that the result 
of that might be that we would simply have a scattered collection of 
battalions, to the great detriment of the efficiency and discipline of 
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the organization. I made the recommendation also with the full 
belief that there would be no objection to it, because it maintained 
the very feature that was in the printed draft. The fear is that some 
administration of the War Department might detach the colonels for 
other duty and then say that it lacks the personnel to organize regi- 
ments. I think the tegmental organization should be mandatory, 
but with power for the President to fix their batteries and battalions 
as he finds best in each case. 

The Chairman. General, the fighting unit of the Field Artillery 
is what ; is it a battalion ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; in the same sense that the battalion is the 
fighting unit of the Infantry and the squadron is the fighting unit 
of Cavalry. The regimental organization is largely for the pur- 

gose of cheaper and more efficient administration, as well as to have 
etter tactical handling of these fighting units in their use in an 
actual combat. 

The Chairman. If, as I understand what you intend doing, you 
propose to make the Coast Artillery mobile to a certain extent, why 
not organize the Coast Artillery into a regimental organization as 
well as the Field Artillery ? 

Gen. Bliss. If it were not for the fact that the organization of the 
Coast Artillery is absolutely determined by the collocation of the 
various guns in the coast defenses, I would not see any special ob- 
jection to it; but if, habitually in time of war, the Field Artillery 
would operate by regiments, as is the case in every warring country 
to-day except in England, it is hardly conceivable that there would 
be any operations on any considerable scale in which a less group 
than the present number of batteries in a regin^ient would be handled 
together. By handling them in that way you get much greater effi- 
ciency in the discipline and instruction and get much better adminis- 
tration of the various groups by centering the responsibility for the 
efficiency of each group. 

The Chairman. General will you state what the peace strength of 
a company of Infantry is? It is 65, is it not? 

Gen. Bliss. We keep it at 65. 

The Chairman. What is the war strength of a company of 
Infantry ? 

Gen. Bliss. Under the limit of the authorization it would be 
150, approximately. I think possibly it may be 148. 

The Chairman. It is proposed in the bill to increase that number 
and to make the war strength of a regiment 1,930, instead of 1,836. 

Gen. Bliss. That is because in recent years, in the development 
of the efficiency in these regiments, there have been organized these 
companies which have been called provisional companies, a head- 
((uarters company, a supply company, and in the Iniantry and Cav- 
alry a machine-gun company. They have been made up by subtract- 
ing from the present authorized strength of the regiment the number 
of men necessary to enable the company to perform those functions. 

Now the purpose is to restore to the ranks of the regiment the 
number of men thus taken away and still leave these men available 
for the extra companies. It is legalizing what heretofore have been 
simply provisional companies. 

The Chairman. That makes an increase in the number of men in 
n regiment to 1,930? 
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Gren. Bliss. Whatever is enough to make up the difference; yes, 
sir. 

The Chairman. How many guns do you think there should be in 
the machine-gun companies? 

Gen. Bliss. The original number was two, but it was thought that 
the number should be raised to four. I think, with the present num- 
ber of men in the regiment, that number may be sufficient. We al- 
low one extra gun without any additional men or packs to replace 
a ^un that may jam in action, to have the latter quickly replaced 
wmle it is being put in condition. If you have larger regiments, 
as many nations abroad do, eight would be none too many. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it would be better if we had 
six, with the strength we have? 

Gen. Buss. I am a great believer in the machine gun ; and that be- 
ing so, I should say yes. Whatever number there may be with a regi- 
ment, there should be great numbers in reserve. 

The Chairman. What is the peace strength of a Cavalry com- 
pany? 

Gen. Bliss. The peace strength of a Cavalry company is 71. 

The Chairman. What would be the war strength? 

Gen. Bliss. The statutory strength is 100. 

The Chairman. What is the peace strength of a company of Field 
Artillery ? 

Gen. Bliss. That is about 133. It varies above that number with 
the varying kinds of Field Artillery. 

The Chairman. What would be the war strength of a companv i)f 
Field Artillery? 

Gen. Bliss. That is something over 170. 

The Chairman. It is 179, I think. 

Gen. Bliss. I believe it is. 

The Chairman. General, what information or experience lias the 
War Department, or have you, which would lead you to believe you 
could enlist 133,000 men a year in the continental army ? 

Gen. Bliss. Of course, no one has had any experience in the inaiter, 
for it is an absolutely new proposition, but I have a firm belit^f that 
we could do that. 

I have seen a letter from an ex-Cabinet officer — and I think that 
he was an ex-Cabinet officer belonging to the political party <»f the 
present administration — in which he said he was trying to nrraage 
his business in the belief that some measure would be adopted so that 
he could perform his duty by going in as private for two inoi^ths 
during the summer. I understand that the Assistant Sec»rettiiy of 
War yesterday told the committee that he had information from a 
gentleman he knew that there were 2,500 men that that gentleiuan 
knew of in the city of Boston who would go into such an orujuuizri- 
tion. Another gentleman of very high position in New Yaik City 
told me he had not the faintest doubt but that he could la.y his hand 
immediately on 10,000 men in the city of New York who would do 
that, and I am firmly convinced that if such a proposition w ere to be 
adopted, believing that it would be a reasonable one, if the gentlemen 
sitting around this table and other gentlemen in Congress j^euevally 
and officials of the Government generally, whose ambition I should 
think would be to carry out and make a full and complete test of a 
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policy adopted by the Government, were to explain it and to preach 
it to the people in whom they are interested, as they explain rnd 
preach many other things, I personally have no doubt at all that 
there are enough people now in the United States who do not respond 
to the opportunity given them to become professional soldiers and 
who do not respond to the opportunity given to them to go into the 
National Guard, who will go into this organization. 

The Chairman. General, would you mmd telling us who the gen- 
tleman in New York was who told you he could lay his hand on 
10,000 men who would go into such an organization ? 

Gen. Bliss. I would not like to say who he is without his oermis- 
sion. You know the gentleman, and I believe he has had various 
interviews with you in recent weeks. 

The Chairman. I do not remember any gentleman giving me that 
information. 

Gen. Bliss. I do not doubt that he would have no hesitation in 
authorizing me to use his name, but I would not care to use it with- 
out his consent. 

The Chairman. I would not want you to do that. 

Mr. Dent. General, along that line, the Assistant Secretary stated 
the other day there were 1,800 civilians who were trained at the 
Plattsburgh camp last summer. 

Gen. Bliss. I think that is true. There were two camps at Platts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Dent. How long did that camp last ? 

Gen. Bliss. Those men were trained about one month; not more 
than that. 

Mr. Dent. Do you mean by that there were 900 in each camp ? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not know just what the number was at each 
camp. I know that the first camp was crowded and that there were 
many men who wanted to go for whom we could not provide the 
facilities. 

Mr. Dent. Do you know from what locality those men came who 
were at the Plattsburgh camp? 

Gen. Bliss. I have never seen the figures. I have no doubt the 
great majority of them came from what you call the East — ^New 
York and New England — ^but I have been told that there were 
men from as far south as South Carolina who were at the Platts- 
burgh camp. 

Mr. Dent. They were drawn from various sections of the coimtry! 

Gen. Bliss. They came from various sections of the country. It 
was purely voluntary. They were taken as they applied and as we 
had the opportunity to take care of them. 

Mr. Dent. They were principally from New York and New Eng- 
land ? 

Gen. Bliss. I assume in that particular camp the majority of them 
eame from that section. I do not know exactly about that. 

Mr. Dent. That, as I understand it, is the only practical experi- 
ence the War Department has ever had which led to its idea of 
adopting this continental-army scheme ? 

Gen. Bliss. That did not lead to the adoption of the continental- 
army scheme. We had some experience with camps in Chicago and 
in San Francisco, and we had also some camps in Oregon, and we 
turned down many applications because we could not provide the 
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officers for their instruction. I know there was at least one requests 
for a camp in the South and at least on for another in Ohio. 

Mr. Dent. Where was the one in the South ? 

Gen. Buss. I think it was in Georgia, but I am not certain. I 
believe that Gen. Wood is preparing to have one at Fort Oglethorpe 
to meet the demand in that section. 

Mr. Dent. General, it has been suggested to me that the camp in 
the South was at Aiken, S. C. 

Gen. Bliss. It may have been. 

Mr. Dent. Do you know how many men were there ? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not think we had a camp there. Those camps 
have been purely volunteer evidences of the military zeal on the part 
of local commanders. They did not originate in the War Depart- 
ment, and we have no official. knowledge of them except as reports 
have been called for. 

Mr. Dent. General, will you give the committee, in round num- 
bers, the total strength of the army to-day, exclusive of the men in 
the Quartermaster and Hospital Corps? 

Gen. Bliss. Those men that by law are not included in the author- 
ized strength, and excluding the Philippine Scouts, my impression 
is that the total number is in the vicinity of 87,000 men. The Adju- 
tant General's last report shows that the exact number is 86,937 men, 
and including all of the men excluded from that number, together 
with the Philippine Scouts, would make about 103,000 men. 

Mr. Dent. If we should adopt the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War as to the increase of the Regular Establishment, what 
would the strength of the Army be? 

Gren. Bliss. The total number of officers and men would be 141,000. 

Mr. Dent. So that you reallv propose to increase the Regular 
Establishment about 35,000 men f 

Gen. Bliss. Whatever the difference is. 

Mr. Fields. General, as a general proposition, which do you con- 
sider the greatest arm of the country's defense, the Navy, the Coast 
Artillery, or the Mobile Army? 

Gen. Bliss. That is very much like the ancient fable which repre- 
sented a quarrel between the parts of the human body as to which, 
was the most important part, the heart or the lungs or the brain. 
They can not get along without all of them in mutual coordination. 
That is necessary for the existence of all of them. 

I tried to point out yesterday in regard to those first two elements 
of defense you speak of — the Navy and the Coast Artillery — the fact 
that the expenditure of an almost unlimited sum of money would 
make either of them sufficient for the protection of the country 
against foreign invasion. But it is inconceivable to me that such a 
course would be taken. You can build a Chinese wall around us and 
line it with 16-inch guns; build that sort of an obstruction all 
around the country, and possibly in that way do away with the 
Navy, if that is the only thing that is being aimed at in national 
defense ; or you can build a Navy that will stretch around the country, 
and possibly do it in that way, too ; but it is the proper coordination 
of these forces that would give you an impregnable defense, which 
an unlimited expenditure of money for one of them alone could 
hardly do. 
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Mr. Fields. In your opinion. General, it would work for efficiency 
if the increase in one arm were equaled by proportionate increase 
in the other two ? 

Gen. Bliss. Not necessarily ; an increase in one might better enable 
the other two, as they stand, to properly perform their functions. 

Mr. McKellar, Now, if we enact into law this provision of the bill 
about a continental army, what effect do you think it will have upon 
the National Guard in the various States? 

Gen. Bliss. As I said yesterday, I am one of those who believe 
it will have no deleterious effect upon the National Guard. I see 
no reason why it should, with the increased aid that all the measures 
that have been suggested propose, on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the maintenance and increase of efficiency of the National 
Guard. 

Mr. McKellar. If it were to have the effect of disorganizing and 
disbanding the National Guard, would you still favor it ? 

Gen. Bliss. I most certainly would not allow anything to interfere 
with the accomplishment of the essential object of the military policy 
that has been suggested to you — ^that is, to secure a fixed, definite, 
determinate number of trained men, absolutely and at all times under 
the control of the Federal Government for the purpose of Federal 
defense. 

Mr. McKellar. Do you think this continental army w^ould have 
that effect? 

Gen. Bliss. No ; I do not think so at all. I do not believe it would 
have that effect. 

Mr. McKellar. It Avould have the effect of giving the Government 
a trained force of men under the control of the National Government? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir ; I think it would. 

Mr. McKellar. You would be in favor of this scheme, regardless 
of its effect upon the State Militia or National Guard ? 

Gen Bliss. I have already stated that I can not allow myself to 
use the word " regardless," because I thoroughly believe that it will 
not result in the disintegration or disorganization of the National 
Guard or the deterioration of the National Guard. 

Mr. McKellar. If it should have that effect. General — if you 
should be mistaken about that and it should have that effect — 
you still think it would be wise to enact this provinion. as I under- 
stand you, believing it is the best thing for the Army? 

Gen" Bliss. Not the best thing for the Army. The best thing for 
the countrv. 

Mr. Mc£[ellar. The best thinir for the countrv, then ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes; and, as I say, with the limit added which I have 
mentioned, that being the only way to secure an absolutely Federal 
force for Federal purposes. 

Mr, McKellar. General, has the War Department any assurance, 
by having had offers from men to enlist — any considerable number? 
"iTou spoke of a distinguished ex-Secretary of War having said that 
he would join this organization. I believe I saw in one of the news- 
papers an announcement that my splendid friend. Gen. Dickinson, 
of Tennessee, was willing to enlist in such a continental army as a 
private, and for that I think he deserves great credit. He is a splen- 
did man. He is a little old now, because I think he served in the 
Confederate A rmy . But he is a splendid man. 
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Has the War Department any assurance from any considerable 
number of men that they would volunteer to enlist in the continental 
array under the plan that is proposed by this bill, if the provision of 
this bill were to Tbe enacted into law ? 

Gen. Bliss. No effort has been made or could be made to secure 
any such assurances, in the absence of the adoption of the policy. 

Mr. McKellar. If there werlB many men who desired to enlist in 
such an army under such a plan, do you not think they would have 
signified their willingness to do so ? 

Gen. Bliss. I see no reason why they should. 

Mr. QuiN. General, I would like to know something about the num~ 
ber of people in the United States that have some military training. 
Can you put in the hearings approximately the number of men be- 
tween 16 years and 45 years of age that have had some kind of military 
training — six months, two, three, or four years? I am a member of 
this committee. I had four years' training, and no doubt there are 
hundreds of thousands of such men in the United States. Could you 
put those figures in the record ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think I could make a satisfactory answer to that in 
the hearings, but I could not give you the answer now. 

Mr. QuiN. Would you be kind enough to do that for us ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

The following statement in answer to the foregoing question is 
prepared from data furnished me by the Army War College:) 

No data are available from which an accurate estimate can be made of the 
number of men between the ages of 16 and 45 years now in the country who 
have had some military training ; therefore, the following figures should be re- 
garded as only approximately, correct and considered in the light of the follow- 
ing more or less arbitrary assumptions upon which they are based, namely : 

(a) That the average age of enlisted men at date of discharge was 29 years. 

(ft) That 50 per cent of the men discharged from the Regular Army reenlist 
therein (data informally obtained from The Adjutant General). 

(c) That the average age of students at date of graduation from schools and 
colleges was 21 years. 

(d) That the deaths among the numbers of men who have had military train- 
ing has averaged approximately 1 per cent per year. 

Number of men who received some training during the War 
with Spain and the Philippine Insurrection, Apr. 21, 1898, 
to Jan. 4, 1902 (data from brochure now being prepared by 
Maj. R. H. Van Deman, General Staff) : 

In Regular Army.. 144,849 

In the volunteers of 1898 223, 235 

In the volunteers of 1899 13, 447 

Total - - 381, 531 

Estimated deaths 57, 229 

324, 302 

Number of men who received training in the Regular 
Army and who, upon discharge therefrom, did not re- 
enlist therein (annual reports of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral and The Military Secretary for the correspond- 
ing years) : 

In the year ending June 30, 1903 6, 638 

Estimated deaths 796 

5. 842 

In year ending June 30, 1904 8, 296 

Estimated deaths - 912 

7,384 

In year ending June 30, 1905 ^ 11, 127 

Estimated deaths 1, 112 

10.015 
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dumber of men who received training in the Regular 
Army, etc. — Continued. 

In year ending June 30, 1906 4, 974 

Estimated deaths 447 

4, 527 

In year ending June 30, 1907 6, 838 

Estimated deatlis . 546 

6,292 

In year ending June 30, 1908 9, 242 

Estimated deaths 646 

8,596 

In year ending June 30, 1909 6, 451 

Estimated deaths 386 

6.065 

In year ending June 30, 1910 5, 955 

Estimated deaths 297 

5,658 

In year ending June 30, 1913 13, 521 

Estimated deaths 540 

12,981 

In year ending June 30, 1912_., 10, 593 

Estimated deaths 317 

10,276 

In year ending June 30, 1913 6, 047 

Estimated deaths 120 

5 927 

In year ending June 30, 1914 12, 513 

Estimated deaths 125 

12,388 

In year ending June 30, 1915 13, 510 

109. 461 

Number of men who have received some training in and been 
discharged from the Organized Militia during the period 
1901 to 1915, inclusive (estimated from data informally ob- 
tained from the office of the Chief of the Division of Militia 

Affairs) - 743, 505 

Estimated deaths 50, 000 

*693, 417 
(♦Note. — Of the 693,417 men discharged from the Organized 

Militia and estimated as being still alive, about 231,139 were 

discharge at expiration of term of enlistment, and the balance. 

about 462,278, were discharged prior to expiration of term of 

enlistment. ) 

Actual strength of the Organized Militia, Oct. 1, 1915 
(p. 5, Annual Report of the Chief of the Division of Militia 
Affairs, 1915) 129,398 

822, 815 

Number of students who have had some military training 

at educational institutions at which officers of the Army 
were detailed as professors of military science and tactics 

during the period 1900 to 1915. inclusive 180, 526 

Estimated deatlis 11, 107 

1G9, 419 

Actual strength of the Regular Army stationed within the 

continental limits of the United States June 30, 1915 

(annual report of The Adjutant General, 1915) 68,258 

Grand total 1, 494,255 

The amount of military training which these 1,494,255 men have had varies 
from that received during several complete enlistments in the Regular Army 
to the limited instruction possible during one day*s service in the Organized 
Militia or with a cadet organization at a civil educational Institution. Further- 
more, except as stated in the following paragraph, the Government has no 
knowledge of the present addresses of these men or of the number that would 
be willing to volunteer for service in time of war. 
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Of the total number of men between the ages of 16 and 45 years given above 
as having had some military training, only the following are known to be in 
the country at this time, and there are absolutely no data available relative to 
the whereabouts of the balance : 

Regular Army stationed at home 68, 258 

Organized Militia ^ 129, 398 

Listed graduates of military schools and colleges, about 1, 100 

Students now undergoing instruction in educational institutions at 
which ofhcers of the Army are detailed , 32, 313 

Total - 231, 069 

(T. H. B.) 

Mr. Shallenberger. I listened to the chairman's questions as to 
which plan we should apply in regard to the enlistment of the men 
of the country, whether we shall bring it to war strength or peace 
strength. I gathered that you rather favored, as a matter of effi- 
ciency, that the company should be kept to war strength, so that in 
case we should go into war you would nave a full company, or regi- 
ment, carrying out the different tactical divisions of men who are 
trained together. 

Gen. Biiiss. That, as I tried to make clear in my statement yester- 
day, is coupled with this : As I have said over and over agam, the 
efficiency or an individual organization — ^a company, a battelion, or 
a regiment — ^would unquestionably be greatly increased by having it 
at full statutory strength, but the efficiency of the group of organiza- 
tions in which that regiment would be incorporated may be abso- 
lutely nil if they are not properly balanced. Therefore I have no 
hesitation in saying that as to the proposition to have three Infantry 
divisions and one Cavalry division — ^that is to say, the normal 
Army unit complete in all its parts at the peace strength — ^I would 
i-ather have that than to make the present organization an improp- 
erly balanced one at war strength. But when you ask the question 
whether an organization is more efficient at war strength than peace 
strength, I say that the organization unquestionably is oetter in every 
respect if it can be kept at full statutory strength. But I am talking 
of the use that could be made in the first instant of time in an emer- 
gency when grouped together to perform their proper functions. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The next question is this: I gathered from 
Secretary Garrison that it had been the expressed opinion of many 
Army officers that because of our small number of trained regulars 
at the beginning of the Civil War that many of them thought that 
they would have done better if we had simply divided these regi- 
ments up among the volunteers and not attempted to hold them 
together as tactical units. On that line I would like to have your 
opinion on this : Would it be practicable, maintaining the companies 
and re^ments at war strength as you have indicated, in case of war 
w^ould it be possible to divide those companies and regiments up into 
about the number of men they carry now at peace strength and fill 
those gaps up then with the new recruits to make a fighting force? 
Or would it be a better policy to keep these regiments intact as they 
are and organize behind them this trained force of new recruits? In 
other words, which would make the better fighting force? 

My idea is this, to get your opinion of a company or regiment 
naade up of half -trained soldiers and half recruits, or to have the 
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first line of trained men, all men being trained with officers, and aU 
recruits in the rear. Which would make the better fighting force? 

Gen. Bliss. I think the latter, if you could have all of the units 
properly trained and filled up, even tnough the total force, of course, 
would be comparatively small. My own opinion is we would be far 
safer by retaining such a force intact 

Mr. Shallenberger. Than to attempt to divide them? 

Gen. Bliss. And let it do its work in securing time for the country 
to train or complete the training of those who are not immediately 
ready to go into the field. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many divisions of Infantry do we now 
maintain? 

Gen. Bliss. We do not maintain them as divisions, but we would, 
if the plan of 1913 be carried into effect (which is very largely done, 
but not completely), we would have enough Infantry scattered 
throughout the United States, if grouped together, to make two In- 
fantry divisions, minus one regiment — ^minus practically one regi- 
ment. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Would the companies and regiments be up to 
full war strength at that? 

Gen. Bliss. No, sir ; but we would have the organizations. 

Mr. Shallenberger, About how many men would that make to a 
division? You said that would be something like 80,000 I under- 
stood. 

Gen. Bliss. Well, the war strength of a division is, in round num- 
bers, 23,000 men. The Infantry at peace strength would be some- 
what less than one-half of that. The Cavalry at peace strength would 
be about one-fourth less, and the Field Artillery, I should say, would 
be one-fifth less. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Taking the number of troops that I under- 
stand are now enrolled, I could not exactly arrive at the figures of 
only three Infantry divisions being capable of being formed at half 
strength from that number of soldiers. 

Gen. Bliss. I was speaking of the number of Infantry regiments 
that we would have in the United States. If you refer to the entire 
Army, we have 30 regiments, plus the Porto Rico regiment, which 
makes 31 regiments. The organization of an Infantry division calls 
for 9 regiments. If the division is at peace strength the regiments 
that compose it would be at peace strength. All the Infantry regi- 
ments together would be a little more than enough for three &■ 
fantry divisions. 

Mr. Shallenberger. How many regiment of Field Artillery?* 

Gen. Bliss. We have six. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And of Cavalry we have 10 ? 

Gen. Bliss. We have 15. 

Mr. Caldwell. You said that you did not think that the formation 
of the continental army would destroy or affect the National Guard. 
Did I understand you right? 

Gen. Bliss. I said I hoped and believed it would not. I see no 
necessity for any other belief. 

Mr. Caldwell. Let ns reason it out a little bit, if you will. You do 
not get the full quota of the National Guard strength authorized by 
law now, do you? I understood the Secretary to say when he was 
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here before the committee on the first day that the National Guard 
had reached its full strength, that they could not get as many as were 
authorized by law, and that they did not have any hope of increasing 
the National Guard. 

Secretary Garrison. I said nothing about being authorized by law. 
I have no way of knowing what all the States authorize by law. 

Mr. Caldwell. You said you though they had as many as they 
could get. 

Secretarjr Garrison. I said I thought they bad reached the end of 
their recruitable strength. I have never looked at the respective 
State laws to find out how many they authorize. 

Mr. Caldwell. The reasons undoubtedly why they can not get 
any more men are because the conditions do not attract the men to 
come to it, and if you organize a continental army you must therefore 
make the conditions better to attract them to it. 

Gen. Bliss, It appeals to men under different conditions. I have 
been told by almost every militia officer I have talked with that the 
great thing that limits the recruitment of the militia — one great thing 
is the fact that from the highest to the lowest grades of so-called 
working men they have extracted all that are willing to go into the 
militia. It is on account of the relations or the fear of the use of 
State militia in the suppression of riots and in labor troubles. That 
is what puts a stop to it. 

In the Federal militia the Federal volunteers are not contem- 
plated to be used for any such purpose, and those men who other- 
wise would be willing to have military training, who do not go into 
the National Guard by reason of that limitation, would go into this 
organization. 

Mr. Caldwell. Under the present plan, as I understand it, it 
would give permission to those in the National Guard who wanted 
to come over to the continental army to come in a body. If the use 
of the National Guard in strikes prevents men from coming in, would 
it not tend to make the National Guard come over in a body — ^that is, 
in suflBcient numbers to break up the National Guard ? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not think they could come over in a body, as I 
understand it, without the consent of their States, and I suppose the 
States may want to retain them. 

Mr. Caldwell. But when the period of enlistment was up they 
could not retain them any longer after that ? 
Gen. Bliss. Of course, individually, they could do as they pleased. 
Mr. Caldwell. The idea that is in my mind — understand I am 
not antagonistic and have not made up my mind on the plan — ^but 
in the State of New York they have millions and millions of dollars 
that are provided by the State for the purpose of housing and tak- 
ing care of the State militia. If a plan is developed here that would 
tend to take the men who are interested in the State militia and 
carry them out of that and put them in a national organization, 
what would become of our investment; what would become of our 
State organization; what would become of our State bodies, which 
practically are State institutions? That is the thing that is before 
us, and if you could give us some light on that I would appreciate it. 
Gen. Bliss. As it is all problematical, it is difficult to throw any 
fight on it. I think it is the very fact of the existence of those 
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millions of dollars spent for your armories and other conveniences 
which goes a long way toward keeping the National Guard as it is. 
I am very certain that a large proportion of the men who are in the 
National Guard would not go into it were it not for the fact that the 
State provides all these facilities and conveniences which are not 
contemplated to be provided by the Federal Government for the 
so-called continental army. I know militiamen intimately from 
one end of the country to the other, and I do not know any body of 
men that I respect or admire more highly or in which I have more 
friends, but I think that they go into the National Guard for a good 
many reasons besides the mere desire to take a gun and drill with it 

Mr. Kahn. General, how many regiments have they in the United 
States or our possessions to-day that are at full war strength ? 

Gen. Bliss. An effort is made to keep the Infantry and Cavalry 
regiments in the Philippine Islands — ^you may remember that the 
number of regiments that were kept over there was reduced, but of 
those that were left an effort has been made to keep them at the 
highest strength that is authorized within the limits of the appro- 
priation — and a part of the command in the Canal Zone, and, I am 
not certain, but I think a part of the troops on the island of Hawaii. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you know how many regiments, all told, that 
may be ? 

Gen. Bliss. In Panama there are three regiments of Infantry. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, three regiments of Infantry ; in the Philip: 
pines and China, four regiments of Infantry. And in the Hawaiian 
Islands one regiment of Field Artillery and in the Philippines one 
regiment of Field Artillery. The Coast Artillery, of course, is 
always at statutory strength wherever it is. I can not give you at 
this moment exactly what part of those are not kept at the strength 
that the appropriations will permit, but most of them are. 

Mr. Kahn. You have none at statutory strength, then, in the con- 
tinental United States? 

Gen. Bliss. No, sir. 

Secretary Garrison. We have one that we brought back from the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes; they are in San Francisco temporarily. 

General, you are familiar with the French system that was spoken 
of by Gen. Scott the other day. That is, they have skeleton regi- 
ments similar to the organizations that we have had, and in time of 
war they consolidate the regiments and then bring them up to full 
war strength. In this country, taking into consideration the senti- 
ment of the people and our condition, do you think it would be better 
to keep on organizing skeleton regiments, with a view of having 
reserve officers, who could drill recruits in time of war, rather than 
filling the regiments in time of peace to full statutory strength? 

Gen. Bliss. In regard to what you first said, of course you niust 
bear in mind that in France, or in any of those large military nations 
abroad with great concentrated population, these so-called skeleton 
regiments, which would compare with ours at the rate of perhaps 
150 or 160 men, where we would have 65, are grouped together by 
thousands in every town and city of any consequence, and, conse- 
quently, wherever they are, they are able to combine these to any ex- 
tent and drill. But it is nonsense to talk about combining our bat- 
talions at half strength and making a war-strength battalion, and 
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our regiments at half strength and making a war-strength regiment, 
when they are scattered as many miles apart as they are. 

Mr. Kahn. In case of war you would immediately mobilize at 
given points, wouldn't you ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. And then the regiments that are scattered would come 
to a central point ? 

Gen. Bliss. In regard to the second part of your question, I say, 
as I said before, that if whatever force you give is composed of the 
proper number of units to make the proper army unit, I should say 
give it full strength if you can afford to do it. But if you can not, 
I would rather have the number of organizations to make that ex- 
pandable army unit at so-called peace strength; and that partly for 
the very reason I gave you, and, secondly, for the necessity of getting 
the number of organizations and number of officers available for 
training purposes, with whatever force of Federal volunteers may 
be provided. 

Mr. ICahn. You would not want the officers for Federal volunteers 
alone, would you ? 

Gen. Bliss. No, sir. I mentioned that as a particular point, be- 
cause that m-atter of Federal volunteers is the one we are all worrying 
about. 

Mr. Kahn. In case of war, one of our difficulties heretofore has 
been that we have not had the proper number of officers. That has 
been one of our difficulties, has it not; trained officers? 

Gen. Bliss. In time of war, when the officers that are detached go 
back to their commands, we have got as many officers as the command 
calls for. The great crying need in time of war has been that we 
haven't got enough organizations for the officers to go with, either 
Regular Army, National Guard, or from any other source. 

Mr. Kahn. Then you really have had more officers than you 
actually needed? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not see how you draw that conclusion. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, from your answer. I understood you to say that 
in time of war you had a place for all the officers, that you brought in 
the men who are detached and put them into the regiments, and in 
that way you found a place for all the officers that you require. I 
understood you to say that. 

Gen. Bliss. For time of war; yes, sir. 

The Chaiuman. You mean, the force then actually existing? 

Gen. Bliss. That is all I am talking about; yes, sir. Of course, 
we have not got enough officers, if that is the object of the question* 
We have not got enough officers to officer the indefinite forces we 
would have to have in time of war. 

Mr. Kj^hn. Do you not think it is essential we should have in this 
country a good corps of officers who could be utilized for drilling the 
new recruits as they are called out by the President ? 

Gen. Bliss. Drilling and commanding them, and doing everything 
an officer has to do with the troops in the field. 

Ml*. Kahn. I understood you to say that by skeletonizing the regi- 
ment it would give you a greater number of officers. 

Gen. Buss. No, sir ; I do not mean that. It would not give us a 
single additional officer under this plan of increasing the Army to 

22223— D— 16 ^3 
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statutorj^ strength proposed in the draft before you, if it should be 
carried into effect, and if at the same time you give the other feature 
of a continental army. The mere necessity to prevent the Regular 
Army at full strength from becoming a mob — a force of people dan- 
gerous to the community, I might almost be justified in saying — ^is 
going to require all its officers with it. Consequently, we can not 
detach those officers. But if you give us those organizations at peace 
strength, with the number of men requiring less attention, greater 
numbers of officers with those organizations could be diverted tem- 
porarily to some other peace purpose. That is all I mean by extra 
officers obtained in that way. 

Mr. Kahn. You explained the situation in France, the nearness of 
the various recruits, and all that sort of thing, and you thought in 
this country we could not put two regiments or three regiments — 
throw them into one. In time of war do you not think that is 
possible ? 

Gen. Bliss. In time of war ; yes, sir. 

Mr. KlAhn. You said that our division consists of about 33,000 
men. 

Gen. Bliss. 23,000 at full strength. 

Mr. Kahn. A division in the United States. At the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe I read many accounts to the effect that their 
division consists of 40,000 men. In what respect does their organiza- 
tion differ from ours so as to make such an enormous increase in the 
number of men in a division ? 

G^n. Bliss. That I do not recall, and I could not tell you without 
tables of organization of foreign services in front of me. They differ 
in all countries. It may be you are speaking of the corps organi- 
zation instead of division, t do not know. Some foreign armies 
retain the corps which is made up of groups of smaller divisions than 
we have. Under our present organziation the division takes the place 
of the old army corps. 

Mr. Kahn. How many men were in the army corps ? 

Gen. Bliss. That was an entirely variable number. We never had 
the organization except in time of war, and it varied according to the 
necessities of the campaign. 

Mr. Kahn. You were speaking about 2,500 men that would prob- 
ably promptly come forward in the continental army in Boston and 
10,000 in New York. Have you any idea as to what the ages of those 
men would be? 

Gen. Bliss. No, sir ; I made a reference to that solely to illustrate 
what I believe to be the underlying spirit of a great number of people 
in the United States, which gives me ground for belief that the requi- 
site number of men of military age would come forward. 

Mr. Kahn. Of the 2,000 men that you trained at Plattsburg. a 
very large percentage of them would be upward of 30 years of age, 
would they not? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not Imow what the ages are, but I assume a good 
many of them might have been. 

Mr. Kahn. To make such a force as you contemplate in the conti- 
nental army a real effective force, will vou not have to have young 
men from 18 to 27 years of age, largely? 

Gen. Bliss. It would be most desirable to obtain the younger classes 
of men; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kahn. To make it effective, would it not be absolutely neces- 
sary to do that ? To make it an effective force in time of war ? 

Gen. Bliss. From what point of view, Mr. Kahn ? 

Mr. Kahn. Well, campaigning. 

Gen. Bliss. You mean their physical ability to withstand the stress 
of the campaign ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Gen. Bliss. That has been a very much disputed point as to the 
best age, the age at which a man's physical powers are most resisting, 
and whilst, of course, all volunteers, especially volunteer armies, un- 
der the enthusiasm of war are made up of comparatively young men, 
I think that men in the vicinity of 30 years of age are the ones that 
endure the strain and stress of a campaign better than the younger 
ones. It is a matter, however, of medical statistics, which I could not 
give you 



Mr. Kahn. Of course, the statistics of the Civil War- 



Gen. Bliss. But it is most desirable, if that be the object of the 
question, that this continental army should be composed of young men 
of the early age which you speak of. They have a longer period of 
availability ahead of them, and the amount of money you spend in 
training them is an asset available for a longer period of time. 

Mr. Kahn. The historians have all said that the wars of the world 
have been fought by the young men. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir ; the old adage is, ^ Young men for war." 

Mr. Kahn. You have no idea that the wars of the future will be 
fought by old men ? 

Gen. Bliss. I fancy there is one going on now that is being fought 
by a good many old men. It did not begin with them, however. 

Mr. Kahn. As I understand it, even with calling out the Land- 
sturm and the Landwher there is still a good many young men who 
are doing the severe fighting at the front ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. General, do you think that would be an asset to the 
United States, to cut down the period of enlistment from four years 
to two years, and thus turn out as many trained men as you can 
every year? 

Gen. Bliss. With our present small Army I am inclined to doubt 
it. I think so long as the Army is maintained as small as it is it 
should be as perfect a model always as it can possibly be, and I think 
that the resulting gain in an unreliable force of reserves you would 
get in that way would not compensate for the disadavantage of 
lowering the standard. The Army as it stands is an exemplar and 
a model, a standard of comparison as to what we would like all of 
our trained men to be. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think that the American young man is any less 
capable than the German young man, or the French young man, 
or the Russian young man, or the Japanese young man ? 

Gen. Bliss. Not in the least. 

Mr. Kahn. He is just as capable, is he not? 

Gen. Buss. Exactly. 

Mr. Kahn. And yet two years' training is the maximum in Ger- 
maay. 

Gen. Bliss. Exactly. They train them for the purpose of turn- 
ing them out and building up millions of i:eserves, and they do it 
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by keeping a standing army of something like 800,000 men on foot. 
Otherwise they would not be able to do it. I would be the first to 
agree that at the end possibly of the first year of hard training 
the soldier is as good as he is likely to be. I still say it is desirable 
to keep him for two or three more years in order to maintain this 
institution as a perfect model, rather than to 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think it can be maintained as a perfect model, 
and do you not think it will be a more efficient model if you keep 
the officers busy constantly in training young men and turning them 
out and letting new ones take their places every two years ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think the officers have plenty to do right at this 
moment, with the many things that our organization requires them 
to do, besides the training, as you speak of it, of individual men. 

Mr. Kahn. They would not be training them as individual men. 
They would be training them in their organizations. This war in 
Europe at the very beginning was fought by men who had had two 
years' training in Germany and three years' training in France, was 
it not? 

Gen. Bliss. Unquestionably the men can be trained in that time. 
I would not put it at two years as necessary to train them, and if 
the object of maintaining the Begular Army is to maintain a reserve, 
that is what you have to do — ^take them for short periods, train them 
hard, and turn them out. 

Mr. Kahn. I had in mind* a condition that prevailed in this coun- 
try during the Civil War, when our volunteers failed to respond to 
the colors upon the call of the President, and then we had to resort 
to conscription, to draft. England has made every effort to induce 
the young men to enlist in this war, and finally she has had to resort 
to the draft, to conscription. Now, having the possibilities of war 
in mind — I hope that we may never have war — but having the possi- 
bility of war coming at some time in mind, do you not think it would 
be infinitely better for this country to have a large force of men who 
had had some military training? 

Gen. Bliss. Unquestionably; but you are not going to get them 
in that way — that is, as reserves of our Regular Army. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that a young man starting out in life, 
say a graduate from a university — if he were told that he could go 
into the Regular Army of the United States for one year, then get 
an honorable discharge, would be inclined at the beginning of his 
life's career to take that year's training for the discipline it will give 
him, whereas if you tried to tie him up for four years or seven years 
he will not go in at all? 

Gen. Bliss. I think not. I do not think am^one goes in for the 
purpose of getting the discipline, and the hardest thing to do in or- 
der to get him reconciled to the service is to get him used to that dis- 
cipline that he gets in the Army. I do not think you will get any- 
body voluntarily to go into military service for one year unless it is 
for the purpose of becoming a professional soldier. 

Mr. Kahn. I understood you to say with regard to the Coast Ar- 
tillery that it would not be advisable to organize the Coast Artillery 
into regiments. 

Gen. Bliss. I see no reason why it should be done. That has been 
very carefully studied out. 
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Mr. Kahn. In filling up the Infantry regiments, the Cavalry regi- 
ments, the Field Artillery regiments to the statutory strength, you 
can do so without additional officers, I understood you to say, thereby 
saving something on overhead charges. Can you do that with the 
Coast Artillery ? Can you increase the number of men in the Coast 
Artillery without increasing the number of officers? 

Gen. Bliss. No ; because the present strength of the Coast Artillery 
is based on the assumption that the present number of officers are 
necessary for the present number of men. If you add more men you 
must add more officers to enable them to efficiently perform their 
duty. 

Mr. Akthony. General, as I understand it, from the standpoint of 
efficiency, when the companies are desired for action, it is best to have 
them at full war strength ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. But if any increase is made in the size of the Army 
now you believe it more advisable to make that increase by organiza- 
tions, rather than by increasing the size of the present companies ? 

Gen. Bliss. By organizations, with the general object in view of 
completing the large Army organization. 

Mr. Anthony. And so provide organizations which could be ex- 
panded to the full war strength in time of need ? 

Gren. Bliss. Yes; or in time of peace, if you ever should have the 
money to permit that to be done. 

Mr. Anthony. As I understand it. General, you now feel that there 
should be an increase in the Eegular Establishment of at least four 
regiments of Field Artillery ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Anthony. Do you recommend any increase in the number of 
regiments of Infantry? 

Gen. Bliss. The total number recommended is^ 10. 

Mr. Anthony. An increase in the Engineers and the Signal 
Corps — that is, for aviation — has also been recommended. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. If any increase is made at all, where do you be- 
lieve it should be made ? What is the most important branch of the 
service to augment at this time, if we can not give them all an 
increase ? 

Gen. Bliss. If it came to be determined that only one increase was 
to be made, I should say in the Field Artillery. 

Mr. Anthony. You believe that an increase of not less than four 
regiments of Field Artillery is indispensable to make our present 
establishment effective, if called upon ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, the present establishment; that is to say, if 
called upon it would complete the Artillery for the three divisions. 

Mr. Anthony. If that increase is granted of four regiments, 
would they be organized the same as the Field Artillery is now; 
that is, with light guns, with the present light field guns, or 

Gen. Bliss. With both that and heavy. And the War Department 
tentative draft, and this printed draft before you, both provide for 
the heavy guns up to and including the 6-inch, which fires a 120- 
pound projectile, and includes the 3-inch also. 

Mr. Anthony. Of course the authority for the organizations does 
not provide the armaments? That is under a separate head? 
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Gen. Bliss. Under a separate head, this contemplated armament. 

Mr. Anthony. The matter of armaments would be determined 
by the department afterward? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; under this draft before you. The other 
draft contemplated two regiments to be organized with the heavy 
Field Artillery. 

Mr. Anthony. General, do you believe it is necessary, in any in- 
crease made in the regular establishment that it sliould be made 
with the idea of properly balancing the establishments that we have, 
as between Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, and so forth ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; if that be the sole consideration, and it is the 
principal one, I should think that should be the guiding principle. 
Of course, in the proposed reorganization of the Army the depart- 
ment has had to keep in view the great function of the Regular 
Army as the instructor of its hoped-for Federal Volunteer Army. 

Mr. Anthony. If any branch of the service is increased by legis- 
lation, say, the Coast Artillery, by a certain number of regiments, 
that would mean promotion for the officers in that branch of the 
service ? 

Gen. Bliss. If confined to that branch. 

Mr. Anthony. If confined to that branch? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony, And no promotion in the other branches? How 
do you reckon, then, that the promotion should be made in any one 
branch of the service when that increase is not made in the corre- 
sponding branches? In other words, do you believe it should be 
equalized or not? 

Gen. Bliss. Of course; but that is a very delicate and difficult 
subject. It depends, to a certain extent, on the extent of increase 
that you provide. There is no doubt that it is unfortunate when- 
ever it is found necessary in an organization like a military estab- 
lishment, where you have to consider the contentment and satisfac- 
tion of everybody — ^it is very unfortunate if you find it necessary to 
increase one group and therefore greatly advance people of the same 
length of service in that group as compared with others. And at 
first sight the remedy would appear to be to take everybody alto- 
gether and just shuffle them out of the box — so many majors, so 
many colonels, and captains, etc — and redistribute them as necessity 
requires. If the increase is not so great as to make a drastic measure 
like that absolutely necessary, I think that a provision such as is 
made in this bill is the better one — to give the promotion to the 
higher grades in that arm as being the men who are responsible for 
the efficiency and the instruction of it, bearing in mind that the older 
men get the less adaptable they are and the less able are they to be 
transferred to another arm, where they have got to go through a 
new process of acquisition of knowledge and experience, and con- 
fine the equalization to the lower grades, where men, being younger, 
are able to adapt themselves better and the cavalryman becomes a 
field artilleryman, or the coast artilleryman becomes a field artil- 
leryman, and so on, with the minimum loss of time on his part. 

Mr. Anthony. Isn't it true that there would be a greater degi*ee 
of harmony and unity among the officers of the service if the matter 
of promotion were so equalized ? 
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Gen. Bliss. If it were so equalized, unquestionally, if you mean 
by " so " in that particular way. 
Mr. Anthony. Properly equalized? 
Gen. Bliss. Properly equalized ; yes. 

Mr. Anthony. What is the method in other atmies in the matter 
of promotion? Do they have one list, or do they promote in all 
branches of the service, like we do ? 
Gen. Bliss. It varies very much. I can not recall of one that has 

one list. I can not for a moment conceive 

Mr. Anthony. I am told that in the French Army and in the 
German Army the promotion is by a single lineal list up to the grade 
of a field officer, and thereafter by selection. What would you think 
of that? 

Gen. Bliss. And they secure the object you have in mind now in 
the German service, where they do not do things haphazard at any 
time. If they make an increase in one arm^ it is because they want 
to increase the efficiency of the entire service, and they give all 
branches whatever increase their funds will permit, and consequently 
the men somewhere about the head of all grades in all arms of the 
service have had about equal experience. Consequently they say, 
when a captain comes to the head of the list, " There is a vacancy 
for you now," but they look over the list and they find in other arms 
men who are also at the top of the list who exceed his length of 
service by probably a short time. So they say to him, " Your pro- 
motion stops for a short time. There is a vacancy for you, but we 
wiU not allow you to jump over the cavalryman or field artillery- 
man, or whatever he is." So they stop his promotion until every- 
body in every arm of the service of the same grade and of the same 
length of service have gotten their promotion. 

Mr. Anthony. Then in any increase in any one branch of the 
service made now you would recommend that some steps be taken 
for the equalization of promotion that would follow ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir ;' whatever way that could be found that is 
just and that would promote efficiency without injuring efficiency. 

Mr. Anthony. General, in regard to the stationing of the Army 
at the different posts in this country, do you believe that the troops 
should be stationed where they can be subsisted at the least expense 
to the Government — with that idea in view — the most economical 
cost. 
Gen. Bliss. Partly. 

Mr. Anthony. In other words, you believe that the idea of cost 
would outweigh any strategic advantage? 
Gen. Bliss. No; I say partly. 

Mr. Anthony. Is there any strategic advantage in stationing 
troops of our mobile Army in that way! 
Gen. Bliss. In my opinion, absolutely none. 

Mr. Anthony. Of course, I waive the matter of the Mexican 
border. 

Gen. Bliss. They are there for a matter of temporary necessity. 
But you have got to have a force of considerable size, with respect 
to the job that you anticipate, before you are warranted in talking 
about — and especially if it involves the expenditure of much money — 
before you are warranted in talking about the requirements of strat- 
egy. If you have an available Army in the United States — a mobile 
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Army — and at the most the present increase contemplates only some- 
thing like 50,000 men here in the United States, to talk about the 
division of those men into four or six or eight localities for the pur- 
pose of strategy is absurd. . 

Mr. Anthonf. That is the way it has appealed to me. 

Gen. Bliss. Absurd; unless the force is large enough to warrant 
strategical consideration. 

Mr. Anthony. Isn't it the fact that in these days of quick 
transportation by rail, especially, our Army could be assembled at 
any point on our coast, North or South, where needed, within a 
reasonable time? 

Gen. Bliss. It can be very rapidly assembled — much more so than 
in former times. 

Mr. Anthony. You would be absolutely unable to tell where you 
would be needed with the Army — whether it would be on the Pacific 
coast or the Atlantic coast — and it would be absurd to station it 
from a strategical standpoint on any coast or North or South ? 

Gen. Bliss. Unless we have got enough to handle the situation on 
both sides there is no use talking about strategic locations at the 
expense of the Treasury. 

Mr. Anthony. General, one more matter. The question has been 
brought up that perhaps one of the drawbacks to service in the Na- 
tional Guard as now constituted was the fear of being compelled to 
serve on strike duty or strike service. You rather express the idea 
that that was the deterrent to present service in the National Guard. 

Gen. Bliss. A very strong deterrent. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you not believe that the element of cost to the 
average citizen, the average worlanan, is a greater element perhaps? 

Gen. Bliss. I judge from what officers of the Organized Militia 
have told me that the question of cost becomes a very considerable 
factor in keeping an organization together after the novelty of it 
has worn off and men begin to think of what the monthly car fare is, 
and that sort of thing. They go into it, however, with a knowledge 
of the expense that is in front of them and with a willingness, due to 
that temporary enthusiasm, to meet it. Consequently, a provision 
for at least the reimbursement of their expenses ought to be made, 
in my opinion, to guarantee that they will hold together and as a 
matter of abstract justice. 

Mr. Anthony. What does it now approximately cost a man a year 
to serve as a lieutenant or captain in the National Guard? That is, 
cost for his uniform and equipment, which I understand he must 
provide. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; he has to provide that. He has to do that 
just as an officer in the regular establishment has to do it. So far as 
his uniform is concerned, it depends a good deal on his tailor and 
depends a good deal on the extent to which he had had to turn out 
and use his uniform, and all that. I could not tell you, but it is 
very easily obtainable, I think — a fair average figure. 

Mr. Anthont. But it is a considerable cost to both officers and en- 
listed men of the guard? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. You believe that if Congress was to provide some 
fair remuneration for the expense incurred to both officers and men 
it would result in an increased service in the National Guard ? 
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Gen. Bliss. I am not certain of that. What you now contemplate 
is not, in my sense of the word, a remuneration. It is a reimburse- 
ment. Now, you reimburse the expenses of these people with the 
idea of holding the organizations together, keeping these men who 
have lost their enthusiasm, and are beginning to think of doIlai*s 
and cents — ^holding them together. But whether it will cause a man 
to go into the service who is not now in I do not know. 

Mr. Anthony. If we increase our military strength, either by 
means of a continental army or by augmenting the National Guard, 
do you believe we ought to have some method for training the new 
officers that are created or the present officers of the National Guard ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you believe it would be wise to give them op- 
portunity for training at the service schools, a reasonable number of 
them each year ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think so. 

Mr. Anthony. You think the same good results that have been 
obtained in the Eegular Army would be obtained in this new body 
of officers? 

Gen. Bliss. I think so. 

Mr. McKenzie. I understand that in the mobile Army we now 
have what you designate as divisional organizations ? 

Gen. Bliss. Only on paper. We can not get the people together 
to form the organization. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is that plan authorized by statute, or is it simply 
provisional ? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not think that the statute provides anything be- 
yond the regimental organization. It did in the Spanish War. 
When you then organized volunteers it prescribed the composition 
or corps, divisions, and brigades. 

Mr. McKenzie. What would you think of the wisdom of fixing 
that kind of an organization by law ? 

Gen. Bliss. I doubt the wisdom of it, for the reason that it un- 
necessarily deprives the organization of the benefit of elasticity. You 
have got to fix an organization, as I undei*stand, here in Congress — 
the regimental organization — ^because on that the appropriation de- 
pends; the number of officers depends on that, and the noncommis- 
sioned officers of various grades and enlisted men. You have got to 
say how many shall be in a regiment, because that is the basis of 
vour estimate and your appropriation. But having done that, and 
having provided the President with a given number of regiments 
so organized, I think it is wiser to let him exercise his discretion in 
a combination of them which does not cost any more money. 

Mr. McKenzie. Has there not been a great deal of criticism on 
that very point that, while we appropriate money for what is sup- 
posed to be an Army, we haven't any practical plan of organization 
that composes or makes up a real Army ? 

Gen. Bliss. Oh, yes; we have that most carefully worked out. 
As I say, until we can get troops together from scattered posts and 
put something like 15,000 of them in one locality we can not form 
the actual physical division of troops. But we have the organiza- 
tion. That matter of organization, as you know, is a matter of con- 
stant change up to within a very short time. Our own organization 
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contemplated two regiments of Field Artillery as a component part 
of what is called an Infantry division. We are all agreed that there 
should be three regiments now as a result of experience in the Euro- 
pean war. If we have the regiments, the War Department or the 
President is able to put them together. It does not cost the Govern- 
ment a penny more of money to do it, provided you have the regi- 
ments. 

Mr. McKenzie. I do not assume to know anything about military 
affairs. But, as I understand you, a division is a complete little 
army in all of its details? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; supposed to be able to take care of itself 
under any conditions where such a body can take care of itself. 

Mr. McKenzie. Isn't it true that you had that idea in your mind 
that in case we would get into war that would throw these troops 
which we now have into divisions? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. Do you have that all planned out in yonr plans? 

Gen. Bliss. That is all figured out most carefully; yes. 

Mr. McKenzie. Do you know which regiments of Cavalry and 
which regiments of Infantry, etc., go into a division? 

Gen. Bliss. We can not say which regiments. We can not saj 
whether the First, Second, and Third Cavalry are going to be put, 
in case of an emergency to-morrow, into a particular division, when 
they may be scattered from here to the Philippine Islands. But we 
know the number of regiments that the division calls for, and if they 
exist we put them together to form that division. 

Mr. McKenzie. Then, as a matter of fact, you have to create the 
divisions after the emergency arises? Is that true? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes; that is necessarily true until we shall have oar 
Army all physically gathered together. 

Mr. McKenzie. As to the matter of appropriations, could not 
that be easily regulated to make appropriations to take care of the 
divisions, just as we make appropriations to take care of the regi- 
ments ? 

Gen. Bliss. Well, I suppose it could ; but I see no reason why you 
should do it, because the division dees not cost you anything more 
than the combination of regiments that are in it. 

Mr. McKenzie. You will pardon my question, but in my mind I 
can not help but feel that if we are going to have an Army — ^what we 
call an Army — that if war were declared to-morrow we could call 
out the first division, and we would know exactly where those troops 
were coming from in that division, and act accordingly. Maybe I 
am wrong about that, but it seems to me that would be sound military 
policy. 

Gen. Bliss. Mr. McKenzie, that is exactly what we contemplated 
doing, provided the troops physically exist. I see nothing whatever 
that stands in the way, by reason of lack of present legislation, of 
accomplishing that. If we have got nine regiments of Infantry in 
the United States, when the time comes we can combine them as the 
Infantry of a division. If there is a Cavalry regiment in the United 
States, we add it, and it is the Cavalry of the division. If there are 
two or three regiments of Field Artillery in the United States, we add 
them, and that is the Artillery of that division. But this division is 
not a concrete organization which expires the moment one of its 
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organizations is taken away or replaced by another one, like lopping 
off the limbs of an inanimate being. It is simply the aggregation of 
so many units. For the purpose of drill and instruction of the gen- 
eral officer who is going to command it, it would be very desirable to 
get such divisions as we can get out of existing organizations together 
once a year and traiil them. I can not see anything else outside of 
that to be gained bv it. 

Mr. McKenzie. You think it is all right, just as it has been go- 
ing on? 

Gen. Bliss. I see nothing better that you can do. 

Mr. Greene. Just one word more on the line of skeleton commands^ 
if I may attempt to fix in my mind what that is a little more clearly. 
You spoke yesterday about the fact that in maneuvers and in the 
working out of tactical problems generally and problems of strategy 
that it was very difficult, of course, for the small force to imagine 
itself encompassed around, so to speak, by an imaginary force. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. That it was exceedingly difficult to work out military 
problems in the field, at maneuvers, say, when officers had to imagine 
that there was a force here and there in opposition to them, covering 
points where in reality there were no men at all. Now, while there is 
always a certain amount of advantage in having your units at full 
strength, would it not be far better, if you must choose between the 
two, to have a greater number of organizations, even at peace 
strength, that could be deployed in a field and made to represent, 
for maneuvering purposes, a full brigade, a full division, or a full 
corps, for instance, than to have to trust to imagination altogether? 

Gen. Bliss. You have in mind some general tactical problem that 
is being worked out ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir; exactly that. 

Gen. Bliss. And you contemplate in that problem instead of put- 
ting a flag up there and saying, " That is a regiment of Infantry,"' 
to have a regiment of Infantry there ? 

Mr. Greene. That is exactly what I mean. 

Gen. Bliss. Of course, it is very desirable, and, of course, with 
whatever combination of troops we have we stop our problem when 
we reach the limit. There is no question, as has been said over and 
over again, in the training and in all the tactical problems you can 
give a company; it is better trained by having it at full strength. 
So the training of the battalion is better by having it full strength, 
and so with the training of the regiment, and you may carry that on. 
If you have three regiments, you can make an Infantry brigade. It 
is better at full strength than at reduced strength, if that is all the 
number of troops I could get together and I wanted to work out 
problems with them. If I go beyond that, I have then to resort to 
these makeshifts, which enable everybody to see that that line which 
is really held by one regiment of Infantry is really according to the 
conditions of the problem a line that is held by a division of Infantry. 
I have got to stake it out, put up markers, or I have got to scatter 
ft few men, and each man is told, " You are a regiment " and " You are 
a company." 

Mr. Greene. You have got exactly the spirit of my question, al- 
though my phraseology was betrayed into the same imaginative con- 
dition that you state yesterday. In other words, if you had a greater 
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number of units, no matter what their strength, you could so dis- 
perse the units as to more nearly work out a problem in strategy 
practically than you could with two units, even though at full war 
strength ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. That would have a tendency to promote the 
efficiency of instruction of the general officer, and diminish the value 
of the instruction for the subordinate officer, and vice versa. 

Mr. Greene. So that where with the skeleton unit provided you 
can not get a sufficient number of units at full war strength, the 
preference would be for a larger number of units at peace strength? 

Gen. Bliss. Well, I come back, Mr. Greene, to what I said before. 
I think the answer is the same as your question calls for, provided 
those depleted units make the complete skeleton of a larger organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gree>'e. Another point which was developed, I think, by a 
question from Mr. Anthony, that if you were to enlarge the Army 
as it now stands you would like each branch of the service to be pro- 
portional to the total of that Army. Would you take into consider- 
ation, as doubtless in your long studies and experience you have, the 
wisdom of having separate branches that require specialized and 
intensive training, like with your Artillery and Cavalry units in 
time of peace, maintained at a disproportionate strength because in 
an emergency there would not be time to bring a sufficient number 
of those troops up to the standard? 

Gen. Bliss.' Yes, sir. As I stated to the chairman of the com- 
mittee in answer to a question a little while ago, I think we should 
complete a unit. If it is two — if you can not complete but two — 
<;omplete two. Or complete one. But after completing that one unit, 
whatever it is, and you say we can't complete any more, of course, 
but we are going to give you 15, 20, or 25 regiments of Field Artillery, 
I say do it, it would be a good thing. 

Mr. Greene. Now, as to the attempt to concentrate the troops, 
either in the Army as it stands or in such enlargements as may be 
found wise, into larger tactical units in the country as a divisional 
organization, for instance, you have said there is no place in the 
country now prepared to house and accommodate by means of bar- 
racks such divisional organizations. General, is it the opinion. of 
military men generally that — well, we will say, loosely — the moral 
effects of bringing together such a large body of men as is contem- 
plated in a division in any one locality in a country at peace is alto- 
gether to be desired? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not know that I have ever heard it discussed from 
that point of view. 

Mr. Greene. Would not the residence of 23,000 men, for instance, 
all within a small area in the midst of one of our cities, or near by, 
be regarded, after some experience with it, as being somewhat objec- 
tionable? 

Gen. Bliss. Oh, it would be impossible to conceive it, in my opin- 
ion. When you assume one infantry division, we will say at war 
strength — ^now they are 23,000 able-bodied grown men. What the 
proportion of married people would be, and the people who would 
become married and settle in that vicinity, I do not know. But you 
have got the personnel of a town of 40,000 inhabitants. That is a 
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good, big community; and. consequently, if we were ever to reach 
the point of combination oi troops to form such bodies, it has got to 
be off where you have plenty of cheap land and where you have not 
large cities and large communities of any kind. In a city, if we 
had such a force of men, it would doubtless be scattered around as 
they would be under a European system, and a barracks for a regi- 
ment would be here and a barracks for a regiment would be in a 
totally different part of the town, and so on. 

Mr. Greene. That is one of the very points that I hoped you 
would suggest, because information comes to me that this city bar- 
racks system as followed by many, if not all, the European countries,, 
where large bodies of troops are dispersed in perhaps regimental 
barracks throughout a city, is not found to be altogether satisfactory 
to the men, and has often proved to be very disagreeable to the 
citizenry of the city. 

Gen. Bliss. In the European system? 

Mr. Greene. Yes. 

Gen. Bliss. I do not know how that is, but I do know this : In the 
first place, that system grew up gradually with the communities, and 
at no time did any government find itself called on to purchase 
enormously expensive land for the purpose of accommodation of 
these troops. It grew up. They found themselves in this situation. 
The advantage of it from their points of view is — and if you have 
ever been abroad much in connection with that feature of national 
life there you will have noticed this, that the young men who con- 
stitute the troops and are living in this particular barracks; the 
father and mother of this one lives right around the corner and the 
father and mother of that one lives right around the other corner, 
and the father and mother of another one lives right across the street. 
They all come from within that immediate radius. The colonel of 
the regiment knows the fathers and mothers of most of his people 
down to the privates in the ranks. The officers know them ; and, in 
my opinion, that is the only possible advantage of that so-called 
cuartel system of locating troops in a city. I think under our sys- 
tem of voluntary service, where we have to recruit from the entire 
country and then group them together, where a regiment in Wash- 
in^on will be made up of people from San Francisco to the southern 
point of Florida, I do not see any advantage that would be gained 
by it. But if we could have the territorial system, and, more particu- 
larly, if instead of recruiting from the class of men which we have 
to take, if th«y represented the average of the community — saj^ that 
the banker's family that live across the street have a son in the 
ranks here, and the lawyers and doctors and everybody down to and 
including the working people — if every class in that community were 
represented in the Army, I should think it would be a very great 
advantage, if a regiment of Infantry were charged against the city 
of Washington as its quota, to have that regiment stationed right in 
the very heart of the city, where the fathers and mothers would see 
them and have an influence over them. 

Mr. Greene. Then, your alternative is, if you are to mass such a 
division, to place it out in what might be called practically unoc- 
cupied land? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir : for economv. 
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Mr. Greene. Would that be likely to induce young men to enlist 
in the standing Army if they knew they were to be quartered in 
divisional organizations out on a desert, because no city would have 
them near? 

Gen. Bliss. I can hardly see that it would make any special differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Greene. In other words, it comes back to what you stated 
awhile ago, does it not, that probably the most elastic and practical 
plan under present conditions is to jfiave the tactical unit on paper 
and assemble its lesser units as necessity arises? 

Gen. Bliss. As necessity arises for drill and instruction. I say 
this always with reference to present conditions. 

Mr. Greene. If there is an advantage in this Territorial recruit- 
ment, and the return of these reserves to the locality where they 
were recruited, and their being kept in barracks there, right near 
their fathers and mothers and sisters and cousins and their aunts, 
as you have suggested, why would not the National Guard, with 
sufficient money, go a long way toward serving that advantage of 
Territorial location, recruitment, and reserve? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not advance that statement as a reason for their 
going into the military service, but as a condition which mitigates 
the disagreeable features of military service very much. I can not 
conceive that the fact that my father and mother live around the 
corner is going to make military life in a barracks any more attrac- 
tive, unless I determine to be a soldier and individually want that. 
I can not conceive that is going to take me into the barracks. But 
if I have got to go in, as these people abroad do, the fact that my 
father and mother live around the corner is a great mitigation of the 
inconvenience and generally disagreeable features of military life. 

Mr. Greene. Unquestionably; but in this case we have to rely 
not on the certainty that we will get soldiers anyway by compulsion 
but we must rely on their volunteering to apprentice themselves to 
Uncle Sam for a little while, so that they may at some time be fit 
to be called to the colors if they are needed. Then why would not 
the territorial recruitment and reserve sj^stem help to induce young 
men to resolve to go in and try this experience ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think it would; and that is what we largely count 
on in the territorialization of this so-called Federal Army we talk 
about — ^the continental army. 

Mr. Greene. If you territorialize the continental army you must 
place it right down in regions occupied by the National Guard? 

Gen. Bliss. To a certain extent ; yes. 

Mr. Greene. Then it is a question of the survival of the fittest? 

Gen. Bliss. No. As I have said over and over again I do not 
think it is that at all. I think it is a very misleading comparison. 
I think if a company or regiment of the territorial army could be 
raised in the city of Washington it would be composed of men who 
would not dream of going into one of the two regiments of the 
National Guard in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Greene. Then, following that idea, your mind is, as I un- 
derstand it, directed to the thought that there are varying classes of 
people seeking an opportunity to gratify a desire for volunteer 
service, and that the National Guard gets one part of those people 
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and your proposed continental army will get another part. If the 
proposed contine'ntal army system is going to entail upon young men 
such a period as a month's absence from business, for instance, just 
at the age when they are beginning to form business connections and 
business responsibilities, would it not be more likely to take its recruits 
from the ranks of men of comparative leisure or wealth or assured 
business situation rather than from the rank and file of beginners of 
the age of 24 or 25 ? 

Gren. Buss. I think it might possibly result in bringing in a larger 
proportion than you would otherwise expect in that class. I should 
hope so. 

1 have heard a great deal of criticism of the proposed continental 
army indicated by questions like this : Do you think that employers 
will let their men off for that? and questions of that kind. That 
all points to an underlying idea that somehow we expect the laboring 
man to bear the stress and brunt of war when it comes. I do not 
believe it. I do not think we ought to contemplate it. When any- 
body asks me that question, I saj^ I sincerely hope the employers 
themselves will make arrangements to perform their share in this 
proposed body. 

Mr. Greene. Then you are imposing another contingency upon 
the contingency upon which the continental army itself is formed; 
that is, men will come forward — first contingency. The second con- 
tingency is that their employers will let them. Whereas the National 
Guard being already territorialized, and a man not being called upon 
to leave his home or his business for the period of military instruc- 
tion he may derive in it, overcomes both those contingencies and only 
lacks the element of the Federal authority and control. 

Gen. Bliss. No ; unfortunately it lacks a great deal more than that^ 
and that has been the obstacle in my way in arriving at the conclu- 
sion which your quesjtions would indicate that you have arrived at. 
The question has been asked here whether if we guarantee a system 
by which men will go to their armories and drill 45 times a year and 
put on top of that 10 days' service in the field, whether that is not 
going to make them at least as efficient as this proposed continental 
army, if we should get it, with two months' intensive training. I 
say that it will not, and it can not. If war comes and these men turn 
out, you would still have your death roll of honor of men who die of 
preventable diseases. There is not a single particle of experience 
that is gained by men who march around a hardwood floor in the 
armory forty-five or forty-five hundred times a year that is going to 
be of any benefit to them worth speaking of when they get into war. 
They take their field experience of 10 days. They get a certain 
amount of it, but this experience is something like a cumulative 
poison — if you do not get enough of it at one time to survive the 
interval between the time when you take it and the next dose, you 
have got to repeat the dose with the same effect. You can go on 
with that kind of training for 100 years with the same set of men, if 
they live that long, and I maintain that at the end of that time they 
will not be as fit to take care of themselves in the field as these men, 
if we can ever get them, who would agree to take two months' train- 
ing for a period of three years — ^two months each year — and then 
drop it. 
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Mr. Greene. Of course, as a professional military man, I know 
that yon have pointed out some weaknesses of the National Guard 
^stem. I am only asking these questions because we must reconcile 
a perfect military theory with actual civic conditions. 

Mr. TiLSON. General, we hear a great deal of criticism about our 
scattered Army posts, and the statement generally made that that is 
responsible for our lack of preparation, or at least that that is one of 
the handicaps of our preparation. If you were starting all over 
again, de novo, to locate an Army of such size as is contemplated in 
this bill, where would you locate them? Would you put a Cavalry 
post in my friend Greene's State, and another large post in San An- 
tonio, Tex., and another one at Des Moines, Iowa, and so on over the 
country, or would you put them all, as Brother Anthony would like 
to have you, at Leavenworth ? 

Gen. Bliss. No; I would not put them all at Leavenworth. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TiLSON. I use Leavenworth simply as a general term. I mean 
some one place. 

Gen. Bliss. I had no animus against Mr. Anthony in saying that 
at all. 

Mr. Tilson. I was using that simply as a figure of speech. 

Gen. Bliss. Col. Tilson, if it were all to be done over again, and I 
had the doing of it, there is no question at all that I would adjust 
some things. I would put some Cavalry where they are not now, and 
so on throughout the line of the Army. And possibly in some local- 
ities I would not put troops. But I would not make so many changes 
as you anticipate because, unless you increase the Army very mate- 
rially, I think it is very much better if you can keep units of reason- 
able size together, to scatter the Army around the country, and to let 
people see what there Army is. And, moreover, to use that Army 
with the greatest efficiency and the least expenditure of money, in 
assisting in the training of Organized Militia, or anybody else who 
is willing to take training in time of peace. 

Mr. Tilson. Then you do not think this scattered-post criticism 
causes so much alarm? 

Gen. Bliss. Nothing like so much as the people who make the 
criticism think it does. 

Mr. Tilson. In your very complete statement of organization, re- 
ferring to the bill, you have spoken of the increase of artillery, but 
you have not dwelt at any length on the increase in machine guns 
and in our aerial service. 

Gen. Bliss. No; I did not do that, because I thcught that would 
come up when you come to discuss the details of the bill. And as I 
said a while ago in answer to a question from the chairman of the 
committee, I think that an increase in the present strength of ma- 
chine guns would be a good thing. If you do, you have got to increase 
the machine-gun company. That is, we would ask to increase the 
machine guns without diminishing the number of rifles in the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Tilson. Has it not been demonstrated in the European war 
that machine guns used in great numbers are a very effective weapon? 

Gen. Bliss. Oh, enormously effoctiv^^ but in the organization of 
an army neither we nor they can contemplate the hundred thousand 
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machine guns as being added to the organization of a regiment, for 
example. The regiment takes up a position on the battle front on the 
western line, for example, and in a short time there may be 50,000 
machine guns there, when each regiment has got 12 — 50,000 over and 
above that. That sort of thing, like the heavy mobile artillery, you 
have got to have on hand and put it where it is needed as circum- 
stances indicate, but you can not count on including that in the 
organization of a regiment. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Could we not, then, have a very large reserve force 
of machine guns? 

Gen. Bliss. I think so ; unquestionably. We have got a consider- 
able number of them, and with every appropriation more are ob- 
tained. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Would not the same obtain as to aeroplanes or air- 
craft? • • 

Gen. Bliss. Yes; I should think so, too. My recollection is that 
the productive capacity of the United States in aeroplanes such as 
we would want — ^if you provided the money for it — ^is at the rate 
of 200 per month. We could build at that rate right now with the 
present capacity in the United States, and it is a question of rela- 
tion between productive capacity and the total number that you 
want, whether you would wisely advocate a large reserve. 

Mr. TiLSON. Then, as to an aerial corps — ^training a larger number 
of officers — do you not suggest there be a larger number trained 
for this? 

Gen. Bliss. Unquestionably ; and I think the bill before you calls 
for an increase now of 73 in the aviation section of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. TiLSON. Speaking of the Plattsburg and other summer en- 
campments, it is a fact that these were purely volimtary ? 

Gen. Bliss. Absolutely. 

Mr. TiLSON. The men had no strings on them when they went outf 

Gen. Bliss. None whatever. 

Mr. TiLSON. It is, of course, realized that there will be quite a 
considerable difference between a young man going to a summer camp 
for five weeks and ha^dng the experience and that being the end of 
it and his volunteering to go to three of such camps andvthen there- 
after be held to service for six years, or five years, or whatever the 
term is — ^three years — that the conditions are quite different from 
what they were in the Plattsburg or other camps? 

Gen. Bliss. Unquestionably ; but if you do not have the element of 
an obligation to serve, you depart from the one thing that I can not 
allow myself to be diverted from. That is, that the essential ele- 
ment of a military policy is to provide a fixed, definite, determinate 
nmnber of men. You can not get around it. And whatever the 
number is, that is the number that your policy calls for, and every- 
thing in the plan connected with it is subsidiary to that one thing, 

Mr. TiLSON. Provided you could get the fixed determinate num- 
ber of men and have them subject absolutely to the control of the 
Federal Government, would it not be an additional advantage if it 
could be so arranged that they would have at the same time the use 
of the armories, rifle ranges, and maneuver grounds now owned by 
the several States? 

22223--i>— 16 4 
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Gen. Bliss. If that does not divest the Federal Government of one 
iota of its absolute and exclusive control of those things, yes. 

Mr. TiLsoN. If it could be so arranged as to be under the absolute 
tnd complete control of the Federal Government, and at the same 
time have the use of the armories, rifle ranges, and maneuver 
grounds, you would think it an advantage, would you^ not? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes ; if, as they say, there is no divesting of exclusive 
and absolute control at all moments of time. 

Mr. TiLSON. Would you consider it worth while to educate a con- 
siderable force of officers and turn them out, as we will call it, into 
the body of the citizenship, to become National Guard officers, or 
whatever they might become, to educate military officers in the com- 
munity, after having educated them at West Point, we will say, 
would it be worth while educating more officers than we do for the 
purpose of turning them out into the citizenry ? 

Gen. Bliss. I think so, unquestionably. I think it could be done 
without a very great increased expenditure of money. 

Mr. TiLSON. As a matter of experience, do these officers not come 
feack to the colors whenever they are needed? Has not that been 
the experience in past emergencies? 

Gen. Bliss. What officers come back to the colors? 

Mr. TiLSON. Officers that have been educated at West Point and 
have not remained in the Army, but have gone out into the citizenry. 

Gen. Bliss. I think the figures would show a very considerable 
proportion. I (Jo not know. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. TiLsoN. What I was asking is, whether it would not be worth 
while to encourage this verv thing, and enlarge the number of offi- 
cers at West Point, even if they do not all remain in the Army, and 
to make it more easy for officers to get out who wish to get out of 
the Army. 

Gen. Bliss. I would not do that, speaking in the interests of the 
Federal Government, unless you have a string to them. 

Mr. TiLSON. Suppose it was only required that they should come 
fcack to the colors in case of war ? 

Gen. Bliss. In case of war, yes ; unquestionably. 

Mr. Hull. What number of the militia actually in existence at 
tlie outbreak of the Spanish War were used in any way during that 
war? 

Gen. Bliss. That I could not tell you. Gen. Mills— 1 do not 
blow whether he is present — the Chief of the Militia Division, can 
give you all of the information about that. 

The Chairman. General, I just want to ask one or two questions 
^bout this organization, and then we are through. As I understand, 
you are asking for 786 extra officers ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you already have 200? 

Gen. Bliss. Two hundred, by the act of 1911. 

The Chairman. So that would make 986 extra officers to perform 
ifuties outside of organization in the army ? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

The Chairman. These 10 regiments of infantry that you spoke 
of, you would not desire that the officers of those 10 regiments of 
infantry should be detached from their commjind to perform duty 
•Ise where? 
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Gen. Bliss. I have contemplated that such of them as could be 
spared could be used in case we have Federal volunteers to train. 
You understand, Mr. Hay, that the 769 men that are asked for, in 
addition to the 200 men formerly granted in the act of 1911, do not 
totally take the place of the actual detachments that are now made. 

The Chairman. I understand you have 815. 

Gen. Bliss. Now, at this moment. These men, if they were used 
to fill up the vacancies in command made by the detachment of these 
men, would all be used for that purpose alone. There would not be 
any of them available for continental-army work or militia work. 

The Chairman. Will you put in the hearing a statement showing 
what these 813 officers are now doing? 

(In further answer to this question the following abstract from 
the last annual report of The Adjutant General of the Army is 
given:) 

Excluding 5 general oflficers who are on duty with the Panama Canal, Gen- 
eral Staff, and the Army War College, there are 808 officers detached from 
their commands in the line of the Army or staff departments. These officers 
are detached for the following enumerated duties : 

The General Staff 34 

With the General Staff 1 

Army War College 18 

United States Military Academy 94 

Service schools, instructors and students 209 

Instructors at civil institutions 61 

Recruiting service 87 

Aides-de-camp 27 

With Philippine government 3 

Isthmian Canial Commission 9 

Military attaches 17 

With Philippine Scouts 11 

In bureaus of War Department 18 

At department and brigade headquarters 22 

At disciplinary barracks 21 

With militia 114 

Alaskan Itoad commissipn 8 

Office Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia 4 

Superintendent State, War, and Navy Departments Building 1 

Office Public Buildings and Grounds 2 

With Signal Corps 7 

Special duty abroad 5 

Members of boards 1 

With Porto Rico Regiment 2 

Special duty 6 

With American Red Cross 1 

United States Soldiers' Home 3 

With Chilean Government 1 

With Panama-Pacific Exposition 7 

Observers in Europe 8 

Relief work in Europe 2 

With Yellowstone Park detachment 7 

Alaskan Engineering Commission 1 

School for bakers and cooks. Fort Sam Houston 1 
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Of the foregoing officers 27 are of the grade of colonel, 25 of the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, 84 of the grade of major, 274 of the grade of captain, 320 
of the grade of first lieutenant, and 78 of the grade of second lieutenant ; 89 
of these officers are detached from Staff Corps and departments, 178 from the 
Cavalry, 59 from the Field Artillery, 146 from the Coast Artillery, and 336 from 
the Infantry. With respect to the grades, there are on detached service 3 
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colonels of Staff Corps and departments, 8 of Cavalry, 1 of Field Artillery, 3 of 
Coast Artillery, and 12 of Infantry ; 7 lieutenant colonels of Staff corps and 
departments, 6 of Cavalry, 1 of Field Artillery, 2 of Coast Artillery, and 9 of 
Infantry ; 27 majors of Staff Corps and departments, 18 of Cavalry, 3 of Field 
Artillery, 11 of Coast Artillery, and 25 of Infantry ; 33 captains of Staff Corps 
and departments, 52 of Cavalry, 19 of Field Artillery, 48 of Coast Artillery, and 
122 of Infantry ; 19 first lieutenants of Staff Corps and departments, 66 of 
Cavalry, 26 of Field Artillery, 74 of Coast Artillery, and 135 of Infantry ; 28 
second lieutenants of Cavalry, 9 of Field Artillery, 8 of Coast Artillery, and 33 
of Infantry. 

Gen. Buss. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What commands they are detached from, and 
how long they they have been? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say that these detached offi- 
cers, these 815 officers, are not performing duty with their organiza- 
tion at all, and that the extra oflScers that you are asking for would 
only take the places of the men that are now detached and could not 
be used to tram the continental army, for example? 

Gen. Buss. Speaking subject to later correction, my impression 
is that the number of men who are asked for will do no more than 
take the place of men that are now detached. 

The Chairman. I understood somebody here, either the Secretary, 
or Chief of Staff, or Assistant Secretary, to say that you were asking 
for these extra officers for the purpose of training the continental 
army, or at least going to use a part of them for that. 

Gen. Buss. Of course, that is what they are going to be for. 

The Chairman. Now, I understand you to say that you want to 
take the officers of these new organizations to train the continental 
officers? 

Gen. Buss. The new organizations in a body, officers and enlisted 
men, will be used to train the continental army. 

The Chairman. What I want to get at is, how are you going to 
use these officers? The complaint of the War Department has been 
for years that they have had to tp.ke officers from their organization 
and put them to doing other duties, and that that was very bad for 
the organization, as, of course, anybody can understand. What I 
want to get at is, why not have some more extra officers than the 
786 you asked for, rather than to have organizations and then strip 
them of their officers? What is the use of having an organization 
stripped of officers ? 

Gen. Bliss. If I understand the question, there is no doubt it is 
desirable that every organization as it stands should have its full 
complement of officers, and that we should have enough officers to 
provide for all the duties that are now required by law and custom, 
outside of these organizations. What that number would be I would 
like to have an opportunity to later say. 

The Chairman. Will you put in the hearings a statement of how 
many officers you will need for the purpose of college work, training 
of the continental army, or National Guard, whatever may be finally 
decided upon, and all other purposes or uses of officers? 

The War CoUege Division of the General Staff, takinj? into consideration all 
of the caUs made upon the line of the Army for details, recommended the 
number of additional officers to meet the estimated necessities which exceeded 
the number proposed by the Secretary of War by 931. The two larj?e increases, 
aside from the requirements of training for the continental army, were for civil 
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educational institutions at which it is desired to provide officers for military 
instruction, and to provide a larger number of inspector-instructors for the Or- 
^nized Militia. 

A proportionate reduction in the numbers proposed by them, in order to bring 
the total to the number asked for in the War Department tentative draft, results 
as follows: 

CJontinental army 322 

Organized Militia 139 

Oadet companies 45 

Educational institutions 137 

United States Military Academy 22 

School for line officers 33 

Military attaches 12 

Abroad studying languages 1 

Recruiting service 40 

Disciplinary barracks 6 

Acting judge advocates 3 

Commanding Philippine scout baUnlions 5 

Philippine Constabulary 2 

Aides to general officers 14 

Ordnance Board , 1 

Alaska Road Commission 3 



785 



The foregoing numbers are not sufficient to meet the estimated requirements 
either for the continental army, the Organized Mllltla, or civil educational in- 
stitutions, provided officers detailed for those respective purposes devote their 
work exclusively thereto. As far as possible, however, officers assigned to the 
training of the continental troops will be used on the other two duties and vice 
versa. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that we may get at just what the Army needs, 
or think it needs, in the way of officers. General, you have in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Panama full-strength regiments. 
What is the idea of having them at full strength? 

Gen. Bliss. Well, Mr. Hay, before that was done we had a certain 
number of Infantry regiments and a certain number of Cavalry 
regiments in the Philippines. It was considered desirable, especially, 
as I think, among other things that would enable officers to be util- 
ized to better advantage, to cut the number of those organizations 
down to practically one-half and double the strength of the enlisted 
men, so that the total available force that was calculated on as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace and order and the carrying out of 
the responsibility of the United States Government toward the na- 
tionals of other countries over there, would be provided by that re- 
duced number of organizations but with practically the same enlisted 
strength as before. 

The Chairman. That is what I imderstand. In other words, you 
want your regiments at full strength in these over-seas places in 
order that they may meet any emergency that may arise ? 

Gen. Buss. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If that is the policy of the department, to have 
those regiments at full strength in order to meet any controversies 
that may arise in these over-seas possessions, why is it not right and 
more eflfective to have organizations at full strength here to meet this 
sudden war that may occur — ^that some people think may occur? 
Would you not be infinitely better prepared to meet an emergency 
if war was declared on this country and an expedition sent here if 
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you had full-strength organizations than if you had skeleton organi- 
zations ? 

Gen. Bliss. To a certain extent; but, as I have said before, not 
completely. 

The Chairman. How long would it take you to build up to war 
strength a skeleton regiment when the emergency comes ? 

Gen. Bliss. Well, I can counter that question by asking how long 
is it going to take to provide the necessary regiments of Artillery 
that have got to go with the Infantry division ? 

The Chairman. I am asking you as a military man. I am not a 
military man. I have only got a small modicum of conunon sense. 

Gen. Bliss. It is an equal disadvantage in any case. In the one 
case the Artillery is not at its full war strength in number of organi- 
zations, and in the other case the Infantry divisions are not at their 
full war strength. 

The Chairman. You are not propobxng to have the Infantry divi- 
sion or any division concentrated at any one point in time of peace? 

Gen. Bliss. No. 

The Chairman. What you propose to do is to order the different 
arms that make up the division at any point where it is necessary 
to order them? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes. Now, Mr. Hay, as I explained yesterday with 
the utmost care, or tried to, those Infantry divisions and Cavalry 
divisions I spoke of we would like to have at full strength, but we 
could not figure out how we could ask you to do it. And the question 
then was, shall we let things remain as they are, or is it better to 
adopt this other course for the purpose of providing the necessary 
number of organizations ? 

The Chairman. My purpose is, if we are ^oing to increase the 
Army, to increase it the way that will make it efficient in time of 
emergency. I understand that is the purpose of everybody. If we 
are going to spend the money, we ought to spend it in the best 
way to meet an emergency if an emergency arises. I understand from 
all of you gentlemen. Gen. Scott and yourself, that undoubtedly an 
organization is more efficient in every way at its full strength, both 
in officers and men. That is all that I have to ask. 

Gen. Bliss. I am inclined to think if you had asked the question in 
another form that I would have replied" in this way : If I were to be 
placed in charge of a field army of three Infantry divisions and one 
Cavalry division, I would rather contemplate filling up the skeleton 
organizations on the outbreak of war than I would to have the present 
haphazard, incomplete organization, the suborganizations being at 
full strength. I am inclined to think that is what I would say. 

The Chairman. And you would take the risk of filling up an 
organization? As I understand it, in time of war what we want is 
men to fight. It does not make so much difference whether they are 
in a division or whether in a corps, or what, just so there are the men 
there. It is units of defense we want. 

Gen. Bliss. I think the few additional men that would be necessary 
to raise the infantry regiments to their war strength would be so 
quickly absorbed, so quickly taught, even if they were green men, that 
I would rather tate that alternative in respect to that. I think the 
same in respect to the Cavalry, that it would have to be increased a 
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comparatively small amount to bring it to its war strength. And 
in respect to the Infantry, which would have to be a little more im 
grand total, I think I would rather take the chances of getting in 
men partly trained and putting them alongside of these thoroughly 
trained men than I would to take the responsibility of these incom- 
plete large organizations. That is my present opinion. I dislike t# 
discuss a matter like that offhand. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that it was the best opin- 
ion of yourself and of the War Department that there ought to be 
three regiments of Field Artillery to a division. 

Gen. Bliss. I said that the consensus of opinion now was — ^yes, sir; 
I say that we ought to have three regiments. 

The Chairman. You propose to have three divisions in this coun- 
try and one abroad. That would make four divisions. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? You have a division overseas, have you not? 

Gen. Bliss. They are not in the formation of divisions abroad any 
more than we have got at home now. 

The Chairman. I understand you ; but I mean to say you have on 
paper 

Gen. Bliss. We have got in Panama one-third of the Infantry of 
one division. In the Hawaiian Islands we have got one-third, and 
in the Philippines we have got neither a third or a half. We have 
^ot four regiments out of nine. And the same disproportion exists 
m respect to all the others. 

The Chair^ian. You recommended 10 regiments of Field xirtil- 
lery. That does not give you three regiments of Field Artillery 
to an Infantry division, does it ? 

Gen. Bliss. No; because at the time that recommendation was 
made this other matter had not been discussed. I say as the result 
of experience the General Staff of the Army has recently concluded^ 
after a long study, which was not completed when we first discussed 
this matter, that we ought to have an increase in the proportion of 
guns from three and a fraction to nearly 5 per cent per thousand 
gross. Infantry and Cavalry. That makes about a proportion of 
three regiments of Field Artillery to the division. 

The Chairman. I understand you to say if the regiments were 
at full strength you could not take the officers away from the regi- 
ment and detail them to other duties because — I think you used the 
word " mob." 

Gen. Bliss. Of course, at full strength we have far more men to 
instruct and to keep instructing and trained, and we would need all 
the officers to insure discipline. 

The Chairman. Do you think a regiment of United States In- 
fantry would be a mob ? 

Gen. Bliss. Of course, I used an exaggerated expression to illus- 
trate the difficulty 

The Chairman. The illustration of a large number of men? 

Gen. Bliss. You fix the number in a company of Infantry at 5 
officers and 150 men. It is to be assumed, as the common opinion 
of Congress, that those 150 require the 3 officers for all purposes. 
If you give 150 men, you ought to have 3 officers. When you cut 
it down to 65 men it is more easy to detach an officer. 
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The Chairman. I understand that. Why do you suggest 15 
lieutenants for an Infantry regiment and 16 for a Cavalry regiment ? 
I just want to get at the reason for that. 

Gen. Bliss. In the organization proposed of the regiment every at- 
tempt was made in asking for the legalization of the three provi- 
sional companies to provide the officers out of those already provided 
by law. 

The Chairman. An Infantry regiment has a headquarters com- 
pany, a supply troop, a machine-gun company, and the Cavalry has 
the supply troop, a headquarters troop, and a machine-gun troop ? 

Gen. Buss. Yes. 

The Chairman. Why are there more officers required in the Cav- 
alry than Infantry ? 

(jen. Bliss. I would like to look at that a minute, but I think they 
were given simply to utilize — ^we wanted that number of officers with 
duties to perform in the organization of the regiment, in case the 
officer was available, to provide two in the one arm and not two in the 
lother. And it was to avoid the necessity of asking for the additional 
officer in the other arm that that apparent discrepancy in the organi- 
zation appears. 

The Chairman. Then, you think there ought to be 16 in the In- 
fantry, too ? 

Gen. Bliss. I would like to refresh my memory. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you answer that when you 
get an opportunity to look it up. I will not detain the committee 
now. 

(The answer of Gen. Bliss to the above question is as follows:) 

In converting the present provisional organizations Isnown as tbe headquar- 
ters, supply, and machine gun troop or company into organizations recognized 
by law as part of the regimental organization, every effort was made to utilize 
the present authorized number of officers without having to ask for any increase. 
But in considering the habitual uses of the Cavalry arm it seemed necessary to 
provide two extra lieutenants as compared with the Infantry organization. The 
Infantry regiment will be used almost invariably in time of war as an unbroken 
unit. Even if its battalions are separated it will be only for a very short time 
and by no considerable distances. The Cavalry regiment, on the other hand, 
will much more frequently operate by squadrons for considerable periods of 
time and widely separated from each other. This will frequently make it neces- 
sary to divide the supply troop and the machine-gun troop into detachments to 
accompany the separate squadrons. In order to provide officers for each of 
these detachments an increase In the Cavalry organization by two lieutenants 
^fls been recommended. 

Mr. McKellar. I want to ask you a question I overlooked. Do 

Jrou now think that any plan of preparedness should include the 
arger, the more systematic, and the more effective military training 
©f the youths of our country in schools? 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir; I undoubtedly do. 

Mr. McKellar. And do you not think we ought to establish addi- 
tional schools for the training of officers who can be utilized in the 
time of trouble to officer our Volunteer forces? 

Gen. Bliss. I do not think we ought to do that at public expense. 
At least, I am not going to recommend it if it can be done otherwise. 
At this moment, if I recall correctly, we have got 102 institutions of 
all classes at which officers of the Army are detailed. I think they 
kave about 32,000 young men under military instruction at those 
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schools, and they graduate annually somewhere from 5,000 to 7,000 
young men who have taken those courses. I think that the proposi- 
tion of the War Department, and it is cordially agreed in by the 
authorities of those institutions, to thoroughly standardize the course 
of instruction so that we will get the best results from it combined 
with an extension of that system to universities and colleges which 
have not yet taken part in it, but now show a disposition to do it, is 
going to provide enough officers to make unnecessary this system 
which you speak of. 

Mr. McKellar. With the system as it at present stands, do you 
think that is sufficient for your purposes now? Would you have a 
sufficient number of well-trained officers in the event of trouble from 
these schools under the Morrill Act that you speak of? 

Gen. Buss. Not limited to those under the Morrill Act 

Mr. McKjellar. There must be some improvement of military train- 
ing in schools ? Do you not think so ? 

Gen. Bliss. I thinK so. 

Mr. McKellar. And you are in favor of any proper and legitimate 
kind of military training in schools that will produce that result. 

Gen. Bliss. Yes, sir. 

Thereupon, at 1.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, January 14, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

(The foUowmg data were submitted to the committee by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Hon. Henry Breckinridge:) 

A. Students receiving military instruction at educational institutions within 

the United States, 

Total number, 1915 32, 318 

Number graduated, 1915 . 5, 200 

B. Attendance at so-called " business men's camps,'* 1915. 

Plattsburg, first 1, 254 

Plattsburg, second ^ 545 

Fort Sheridan, lU 520 

Lansdowne, Pa 200 

American Lake, Wash 95 

San Francisco, Cal 72 

Total ^_ 2,666 

C. Attendance at so-called " student camps " during summer of 1915. 

Plattsburg 614 

San Francisco 216 

Ludington, Mich 149 

Total 979 

D. Percentage of reenlistments in the Regular Army during the past three 

years. 

The percentage of reenlistments to enlistments in the Regular Army have 
been as follows: 

Per cent. 

1913 28. 74 

1914 29. 87 

1915 - - 34. 30 
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E. Average age of attendants at so-called " business men's camps " at 

Plnttshurg, 
32 years 2 months. 

F. Copy of letter from Thomas Jefferson to John Wayles Eppes, September fl, 
1814 {writings of Thomas Jefferson^ Federal Edition^ vol. 11, p. 422). 

Dear Sib : I am sorry to learn by Francis's letter that ypu are not yet re- 
covered from your rheumatism, and much wonder you do not go and pass a 
summer at the warm springs. From the examples I have seen I should enter- 
tain no doubt of a radical cure. The transactions at Washington and Alex- 
andria are indeed beyond expectation. The circumjacent country Is mostly 
disaffected, but I should have thought the motions of the enemy long enough 
known and their object probable enough to have called the well-affected coun- 
ties of Virginia and Maryland into place. Nobody who knows the President 
can doubt but that he has honestly done everything he could do to the best 
of his judgment. And there Is no sounder judgment than his. I can not 
account for what has happened but by giving credit to the rumors which circu- 
late against Armstrong, i^o Is presumptuous, obstinate, and injudicious. I 
should hope the law would lay hold of Sims, &c., If It could lay hold of anything, 
after the experiment on Burr. But Congress itself can punish Alexandria by 
repealing the law which made it a town, by discontinuing It as a port of entry 
or clearance, and perhaps by suppressing its banks. But I exj>ect all will go 
off with impunity. If our Government ever falls it will be from this weakness. 
No government can be maintained without the principle of fear as well as of 
duty. Good men will obey the last, but bad ones the former only. Our county 
Is a desert. None are to be met In the roads but gray heads. About 800 men 
are gone from It, & chiefly volunteers. But I fear they can not be armed. I 
think the truth must now be obvious that our people are too happy at home to 
enter into regular service, and that we cannot be defended but by making eve^y 
citizen a soldier, as the Greeks and Romans, who had no standing armies, and 
that in doing this all must be marshalled, classed by their ages, and every 
service ascribed to its competent class. 
Ever affectionately, yours, 

O. An estimate of the land militia of the United States by Thomas Jeffenm 
{writings of Thomas Jefferson, Federal Edition, vol. 10, p. 209). 

The census of 1800 gave us of free white males — 

Of 16 and under 26 384,554 

Of 26 and under 45 423, 



Our military age, excluding those under 18, we must from the number 384, 554 

Deduct those in the seventeenth and eighteenth years, which, by 
Buffen's tables, will be 80,405 

Remain of the age of 18 and under 45, towit, the minor and 

junior classes :__.. 304, 149 

Our census of 1790 and 1800 having showed our increase to be in a 
geometrical ratio of 3J per cent per annum, the increase from 1800 
to 1805 is 54.184 

Tjeaving our whole number of free white males from 18 to 

26 In 1805 358.333 

^'rom these are to be deducted the Naval militiamen, but for the 
greater part of those employed in the foreign trade and whale fish- 
eries being always absent, it is believed that not half of them were 
Included In the census. Those supposed Included then are 35,000, of 
which, according to Buffon, those of 18 and under 26 will be only 11, 711 

Leaving of free white landsmen from 18 to 26 in 1805 346,622 

From these are still to be deducted those not able-bodied; sup- 
pose them 1 to 10 34,662 



Leaving of free, white able-bodied landsmen of 18 and under 26l 311, 960 
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• 

To find what proportions of these will be of the minor and what of the 

junior class, we are to inquire, of 311,960 persons of 18 and under 26 years of 

flge, how many will there be of each different year of age? Buffen's tabl^ 

resolve them as follows : As 84,589 In BufCen from 18 to 20 : to 311,960 In tlie 

Onited States of the same age : so are 11,014 In Buffon in their nineteenth year : 

to Xy the number in the United States in their nineteenth year; tU^n 

311 960 

X = — '- — X 11,014 = 3.69 X 11,014. Consequently those in their— 

84, 589 

Biiffon's Nos. In TJ.S. 

19th year will be 3.69 X 11,014 = 40,6191 

»th year will be 3.69 X 10,919 = 42,207}= 120, 598 of the minor class. 

21st year will be 3.69 X 10,768 = 39,712j 

22d year will be 3.69 X 10,675 = 39.3081 

23d year will be 3.69 X 10,514 = 38,775 

54th year will be 3.69 X 10,380 = 38,281 = 191, 3^8 

25th year will be 3.69 X 10,259 = 37,834 

26th year will be 3.69 X 10,060 = 37,100 J 



311,956 311, 956 of the Junior class. 
5o obtain the respective numbers of the middle and senior classes, 

the census of 1800 gave for both '. 423,836 

Add the increase from 1800 to 1805 . 7^,506 



499,342 
From which are to be deducted seainen from 26 to 45 23,3^ 



476, Q^ 
Deduct those also not able-bodied, supix)se 1 in 10 47, 6Q5 



Leaves free, white, able-bodied landsmen from 20 to 45 428, 148 

Buffon*s tables make the numbers of 26 and under 35=84,182, and those of 
85 and under 45=84,018. 

These are so nearly equal that we may consider the middle class one- 
half, to wit 214, 224 

And the senior class one-half, to wit : 214, 224 

RECAPITULATION. 

Naval militia 50, 000 

tAnd militia : 

Minor class ^ 120, 598 

Junior class 191, 358 

Middle class 214, 224 

Senior class 314, 224 

740,40* 



790,404 

On Dec. 31, 1805, Jefferson wrote to Dearborn : 

"Considering that the Important thing is to get the militia classes so th^t 
we may get at the young for a year's service at a time, and that training may 
be supplied after they are called out, I think we may give up every part of thie 
bill which respects training & arming. Let us once get possession of the prin- 
ciple, & future Congresses will train & arm. -In this way we get rid of all those 
Wmies to the bill to whom different details would be objectionable. I seiMi 
you the bill thus modified, & I have thrown in a few words in the clause begin- 
ning with the words * The Junior class shall be liable,* &c., in order that the law 
«iay execute itaelt without waiting for any legislature. Will you be so good as 
|e^ communicate It to Geareal Varnum & Mr. Bidw^l? The sooner the better." 

B. An dot for classi/ng the militia and assigning to each class its particular 
dvUes, by Thomas Jefferson, {Writings of TJiomas Jefferson, Federal E44' 
tion, volume 10, p, 21S,) 

Se it enacted, dc, That every free, able-bodied White male citizen of the 
ftiited States of the age of 18 j^ears and under tjii^ age of 45 Avhose princ^^ 
K?Ccupation is not on the high sea or the tidewaters within the United States shaU 
b^bf the militia for the land service of the United States. ' 
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Enrollment: The persons so to constitute the land militia shall be enrolled 
by their names and ages and their proper districts, and In books to be kept for 
that purpose; such enrollment to be made without delay of those now within 
the description, and from time to time as to others who shall hereafter become 
so, always noting the date of the enrollment and placing In a distinct page or 
imrt of the book those of every different year of age, from 45 down to 18. In 
deciding on the ages of the persons to be enrolled, the officer shall make up his 
judgment from the Information of the party himself, and from such other infor- 
mation as he can obtain, and where this Is not satisfactory, then from his own 
inspection. 

Classification: The said mllltla shall be distributed Into classes as follows, 
to wit: The junior class .shall be composed of those above 21 and under 26 
years of age, the middle class of those above 26 and under 35 years of age, tfie 
senior class of those above 35 and under 45 years of age, and those above 18 
And under 21 years of age shall compose the minor class. 

Their training: The junior and minor classes shall each have their separate 
■captains and other Inferior officers, those for the juniors being selected with 
-a view to actual service, and shall be strictly trained to the exercises and 
maneuvers of a soldier, either of artillery, infantry, or cavalry, as may be 
lawfully designated; for which purpose they shall be mustered and trained 
-one whole day in every month of the year, two of which musters shall be In 
battalion and the others In companies. The captains of the said two classes, 
with the general and field officers having command over them, shall form a 
-district court-martial for the rigorous enforcement of the duties of attendance 
and training. Each person of the said junior class shall be furnished with 
a good musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box at the public expense, so soon as 
they can be provided, which, except where he shall be of the cavalry or artil- 
lery, he shall be bound to produce in good order at every muster of which he 
«hall be, so long as he shall be under the age of 45 years, after which It shall 
be his property. 

Where, at the passing of this act, any members of the mllltla shall be In the 
possession of such arms provided by his State or Territory, or by himself, the 
same shall be reviewed and valued by some person appointed on the part of 
the United States and If found In perfect order, and of proper caliber, they 
«hall be paid for by the United States If such be the choice of the party furnish- 
ing them, and shall thereafter be in the hands of the holder as the property 
of the United States, under the same trust and right as if they had been origi- 
nally furnished him by the United States. 

The middle class shall In like manner be formed Into companies by them- 
selves, to be commanded by their own captains and other Inferior officers; 
they shall be mustered and trained twice only In the year In companies, and 
once In battalion. The senior class. In distinct companies, also, and under 
its own captains and other Inferior officials, shall be mustered and trained one 
day In the year only In companies, and one In battalion; and both the middle 
and senior classes shall be under the jurisdiction of their captains, formed Into 
one and the same court-martial, with the general and field officers having com- 
mand over them. 

Actual service : The junior class shall be liable to perform all active military 
service within the United States, or the countries next adjacent (In their 
vicinity) by tours of duty not to exceed one year In any two; and In order that 
the said services may be required of them equally, those of every company (bat- 
talion) shall be divided by lot Into ten parts or portions, as nearly equal as 
may be, each portion to be distinguished by Its particular number, from 1 to 10 
and to be called Into duty In the order of their numbers, such* call extending 
to so many numbers as the exigency may require; and every person so called 
^n may be assigned to the service of the artillery, Infantry, cavalry, or of any 
other description as the competent authority shall direct. 

The middle class shall be liable to be called on to do duty within 
their State only, or in one of the adjoining States, and that by tours 
not exceeding three months in any year, for which purpose they 
shall be distributed into portions and numbers and called on in 
routine, as is provided in the case of the junior class. 

The senior and minor classes shall be liable to be called on to do 
duty within their own State only and by tours not exceeding three 
months in any year, and they shall be separately distributed into 
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porticms and numbers and called on in routine as provided for the 
other classes. 

Exemption from militia duty shall only extend to the ordinary 
duties oi mustering and training after having entered the middle or 
senior class. Such exempts shall nevertheless be enrolled in their 
classes and numbers and, when called on for actual military service,, 
shall be bound, as others are, to perform their due tours. 

If any person called on to do the actual duties of his class shall re- 
fuse or unnecessarily delay to enter on duty, he shall be arrested aa 
a deserter either by the civil or military authority, shall be delivered 
to the proper military officer, and either punished as a deserter or 
compelled to perform his tour of duty ; but any person so called on 
may commute his personal services by tendering as a substitute an 
able-bodied, free white man iBt for the service, in the judgment of 
the officer who is to command him, and willing to engage therein. 
And all persons while engaged in the performance of a tour of duty 
shall have the pay and rations allowed in the Army of the United 
States and be subject to the rules, regulations, and articles provided 
for the government of the same. 

All provisions in any law of the United States, or of any particular 
State or Territory, inconsistent with those of this act are hereby 
repealed; and all provisions in the laws of the United States, or of 
any particular State or Territory, not inconsistent herewith shall 
be understood to be left in force and liable to alteration by their 
respective enacting authorities. 
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^TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday^ January 18^ 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. James Hay (chairman) pre- 
siding. 
The Chairman. Gen. Scriven, we will hear you now. 

STATEMENTS OF BEIO. GEN. GEOEGE P. SCEIVEN, CHIEF SIGNAL 
OFFICEE, AND IIETJT. COL. SAMUEL EEBEE, ASSISTANT. 

The Chairman. General, you are the chief signal officer of the 
xirmy? 

Gen. Scriven. I am; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any proposition in this bill sent up by 
the War Department for an increase in the Signal Corps, outside 
of the aviation section, either of commissioned officers or enlisted 
men? 

Gen. Scriven. By the War Department? No, sir; not that I know 
of, as I do not know what the War Department: has sent up. I have 
submitted some tables and have some arguments showing the neces- 
sity, as we see it, for an increase in the service of information for 
the Army. 

The Chairman. That was not recommended by the General Staff ? 

Gen. Scriven. Yes, sir; the General Staff recommended an in- 
crease in its study, and I think there is something in the pay tables 
which would indicate that. Have yoa a copy of the War Depart- 
ment's measure, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. " That the Signal Corps, exclusive of the aviation 
section thereof, shall consist of the commissioned officers now allowed 
by law, forty-seven master signal electricians, one hundred and 
fifty-five first-class sergeants, two hundred and four sergeants, two 
hundred and seventy-three corporals, thirty-two cooks, seven hun- 
dred and seventy-four first-class privates, two hundred and thirty- 
three privates." 

Gen. Scriven. The law allows a total of 1,212 men in the Signal 
Corps. The total enlisted strength of the present Signal Corps is 36 
master signal electricians, 132 first-class sergeants, 144 sergeants, 156 
corporals, 24 cooks, 552 first-class privates, and 166 privates, a total 
of 1,212. 

The Chairman. This proposition is an increase ; this increases the 
master signal electricians by 11 and the first-class sergeants by the 
difference between 55 and 32, which is 23 ? 

Gen. Scriven. Yes. 

3 
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The Chairman. So you have asked for an increase? 

Gen. ScRivEN. I have asked for one ; yes, sir ; but not as stated there. 
I have here the proposed organization. And I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am speakmg according to my conscience and my 
vocabularjr, as the Secretary of War suggested. I have here the 
organization that I have asked for in the annual report of the Chief 
Signal OflScer. 

The Chairman. What I would like to know, General, is the reason 
for this increase asked for by the War Department ; for instance, you 
want 55 master signal electricians in place of 47 ? 

Gen. ScRivEN. It is a slight increase arbitrarily selected. I can 
find no other reason for that. It is very acceptable, because it is an 
increase which we are badly in need of. 

The Chairman. That comes by reason of the suggested increase in 
the Army? 

Gen. ScRivEN. I think so; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are asking for 73 additional aviation officers. 
I wish you would state the reason for that. 

Gen. ScRiVEN. In order to explain it thoroughly, I think it might 
be well for me to state to the committee the scope, as I understand it, 
of the aviation service which is needed at the present time. I will 
do that briefly, sir, and give you the figures in regard to that. 

The organization of the aviation units in the foreign armies sug- 
gests a squadron of 12 machines as the basis for our organization, 8 
of these machines to be of the reconnaissance type and two each of 
the pursuit and combat type. In case the Armj remains at its pres- 
ent authorized strength the personnel of the aviation section should 
be increased to give the sufficient personnel to supply seven aero 
squadrons, one for each of the four tactical divisions organized for 
duty in the United States, three for over-seas garrisons, and a detach- 
ment for duty at the aviation school. 

It is to be pointed out that there is additional need for at least one 
squadron for reconnaissance work in each of the three Coast Artillery 
districts in this country, and that a sufficient number of aeroplanes 
should be provided for fire direction and control of the Field Artil- 
lerjr on the basis of one aeroplane per battery, with one in reserve, 
or, in round numbers, six aero squadrons for this arm. This calls for 
the addition of nine squadrons to those above mentioned. 

While the above-mentioned force will give a personnel for a flying 
establishment in time of peace, a much greater number of officers 
and men will be required in time of actual hostilities. As a step 
toward getting the flying men necessary to meet war conditions, an 
aviation reserve corps should be created including citizen aviators, 
mechanics, and constructors of air craft. The officers of the avia- 
tion reserve corps should be such qualified polits of American citi- 
zenship as shall have demonstrated their fitness for the aviation 
service under regulations to be established by the Secretary of War, 
and should be subject to call whenever hostilities are imminent. 
On entering the corps these officers should agree to serve at least 
three weeks in each year at one of the aviation stations in the coun- 
try, and while so serving should receive the pay and allowances of a 
first lieutenant. The men should be enrolled as members of definite 
organizations of the aviation reserve corps, and while so enrolled 
and while actually so engaged or employed in business connected 
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with the operation or manufacture of air craft or certain air-craft 
materials, should be given pay upon a peace basis. Members of the 
aviation reserve corps should be subject to call to aviation service, 
and while on such service should receive the same pay per grade as 
in the Eegular Army. Organizations of the aviation reserve corps 
:diould conform to similar organizations in the Regular Army. 

It is believed that the personnel needed for such an organization 
is available in the country. Although there are very few skillful 
cross-country fliers among the civilian pilots in the United States, 
there is imdoubtedly material among them that could be utilized at 
the outbreak of hostilities. The methods of recruiting and officering 
such troops would be entirely dependent on the methods adopted by 
the line of the Army. 

I have said that the organization of the aviation units in foreign 
armies suggests a squadron of 12 machines as the basis of the present 
organization. We have heretofore had eight machines, which we 
have called squadrons. They have been scout machines. It seems 
desirable, in accordance with the present practice, to add a third 
company of four machines, two of which shall be what we call pur- 
suit machines, capable of pursuing dirigibles or attacking aeroplanes, 
and two of them heavy carrying machines, which would be capable 
of carrying a considerable amount of ammunition in the shape of 
bombs, and which could be used for combat or destructive purposes. 
That makes the squadron as at present proposed 12 instead of 8. 

Now, it is also, I thinkj to be accepted that an aeroplane is an 
expendable article. It is like ammunition used with the gun. It is 
subject to destruction, and therefore we must have 12 machines for 
replacement, and also a reserve of 12, so that a squadron consists of 
36 machines. In case the Army remains at its present authorized 
strength, the personnel of the aviation section should be increased 
to give sufficient personnel to supply the following aero squadrons: 
One for each of the four tactical divisions organized for duty in the 
United States, three for over-sea garrisons, and a detachment for the 
aviation school. 

In regard to the recommendation for the establishment of a flying 
reserve corps in time of peace, the time has gone by when it is worth 
while counting the number of machines, except in estimates of cost. 
Mr. Curtis told me the other day that his factory could turn out 10 
machines a day, and the total output of the country would probably 
be 20 at the present time. 

The Chairman. Per day? 

Gen. ScRiVEN. Per day. Therefore, we can get the machines, as 
things are now, without any difficulty whatever. 

But it is necessary to consider the question of organization. 

The Chairman. When you say 20 machines a day, do you mean 20 
complete machines? 

Gen. ScRTVEN. I understand so; yes, sir. When my report was 
written I put the number down as 100 a month. It has been largely 
increased since then and additional factories have been added. I 
think we can count on several hundred machines a month. 

The Chairman. How many factories are there? 

Gen. ScRivEN. They are increasing all the time. I think there are 
five or six now which we can count on. 
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In case the Army remains at its present authorized strength the 
personnel of the aviation section should be increased by 46 officers 
and 462 men to give sufficient personnel to supply five aero squadrons, 
one for each of the five tactical divisions at present organized in the 
Army, and to maintain the aviation school. It is to be pointed out, 
however, that there is need for at least one squadron for reconnois- 
sance work in each of the three Coast Artillery districts in this 
country, and that a sufficient number of aeroplanes should be pro- 
vided for fire direction and control for the Field Artillery on the 
basis of one aeroplane per battery, with one in reserve, or m round 
numbers, six aero squadrwis for this arm. This calls for the addi- 
tion of nine squadrons to those already mentioned. 

As I have said, if the reorganization plan of the Army by the War 
Department, which calls for seven tactical divisions and five cavalry 
brigades, should be approved by Congress, provisions should be 
made for one aero squadron for Corregidor, one for Hawaii, one for 
the Canal Zone, one for each of the three Coast Artillery districts 
in the United States, one for each of the tactical*divisions and five 
for the Field Artillery, giving in all 18 squadrons, with a total 
strength of 368 officers, counting 20 officers to a squadron and 6 offi- 
cers for the school, with a total strength of 368 officers and 2,360 
enlisted men. 

The Chairman. The War Department recommends 133 officers. 

Gen. ScRivEN. Yes, sir. That would be the total number of avia- 
tion officers required for seven squadrons, less the seven squadrons 
commanders, and providing no officers for the school. 

The Chairman. And 710 enlisted men. How many officers are 
now authorized by law? 

Gen. ScRivEN. Sixty. 

The Chairman. How many have you in the corps? 

Gen. ScRivEN. There are precisely 46 now on aviation dutv. 

The Chairman. How long has this law been in operation? 

Gen. ScRiVEN. Since July 18, 1914. 

The Chairman. About 18 months? 

Gen. ScRiVEN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have not yet been able to get the 60 officers 
which the law allows? 

Gen. ScRiv^N. No, sir. The following table shows the total num- 
ber of officers that have been on aviation duty : 

Officers on duty at time of passage of act 18 

Officers detailed since passage of act 39 

Total "^ 

Loss by death _ _" __ " II_"__"_" 2 

Loss, relieved IIIIIIII_II_~I ~I_~ I I_I 9 

11 

Now on duty ~ ^ 

The Chairman. Are all the officers who are at present in this corps 

Gen. ScRivEN. No. 
beS^ fli^SY^^''^* H^^ "lany of them are fliers, and how many have 

Gen. ScRiVEN The total number of fliers has been 43, of whom 23 
are now flymg, 14 have been relieved, and 6 killed. 
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The Chairman. Col. Reber is in charge of aTiation? 

Gen. Scriven. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He is not a flier, but all the others are; is that 
correct ? 

Gen. Scriven. I think so. • 

Col. Reber. Mr. Chairman, there is only one man on flying duty 
who has not qualified yet as a flier, but he is under instruction. He 
is flying. I am the only man who has not indulged in flying, and I 
have had no opportunity. 

The Chairman. Taking into consideration the fact that you have 
had the law in operation for 18 months and have not been able to 
fill the Aviation Corps, how long do you think it would take you to 
get the 73 officers ? They have to volunteer in time of peace. You can 
not detail any man to fly. He can refuse to fly; therefore you can 
not detail him, unless he accepts the duty voluntarily. 

Gen. Scriven. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Would you recommend a law requiring these 
officers to fly? 

Gen. Scriven. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Under the system as now in operation, how soon 
could you expect to increase the officers to 123 ? 

Gen. Scriven. Under the present law we never could get them, but 
I think that many of the restrictions of the law can be revoked to 
great advantage. 

The Chairman. Will you state what those restrictions are, and 
why you think they ought to be revoked ? 

(jen. Scriven. Yes, sir. The law limits the detail of aviation 
students to such unmarried lieutenants of the line as are under 30 
years of age. This limitation makes the process of filling the avia- 
tion section up to its authorized strength a matter of serious diffi- 
culty. I have a table here which shows the number of first lieutenants 
of the line who are unmarried, under 30 years of age. 

The Chairman. How many of them are there? 

Gen. Scriven. In the Cavalry, of those who are unmarried under 
30 years of age, the total number eligible is 2^ per cent. 

The Chairman. How many is that? 

Gen. Scriven. The total in the eligible list is 6, who have had more 
than 2 years' service. 

The Chairman. You mean there are only 6 lieutenants of Cavalry 
who are eligible? 

Gen. Scriven. Six first lieutenants. 

The Chairman. How many second lieutenants? 

Gen. Scriven. Of the second lieutenants there are 143 in the 
Cavalry, 59 in the Field Artillery, 127 in the Coast Artillery, and 
274 in the Infantry, making a total of 603 second lieutenants, and a 
total of first and second lieutenants of 668. 

The Chairman. Under the present law you have only 668 officers 
of the line to draw upon? 

Gen. Scriven. 668 officers of theline to draw upon, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You can not draw upon them unless they vol- 
unteer? 

Gen. Scriven. You can not draw upon them unless thev volunteer. 

The Chairman. What has been the experience of the Signal Corps 
as to whether or not these officers do volunteer ? 
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Gen. ScRivEN. They volunteer rather freely. 

The Chairman. What other restijiction is there? 

Gen. ScRivEN. It is to be observed that only 6.4 per cent of the 
first lieutenants and 64.9 per cent of the second lieutenants, or 34i 
per cent of both first and second lieutenants of the line of the Army 
are eligible for detail. Approximately one-fifth of the applicants 
for this duty fail to pass the prescribed physical examination. That 
is a very rigid medical examination. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you whether or not you think the 
rigidity of that examination ought to be relaxed ? 

Gen. ScRivEN. Not at all, sir. If this ratio persists only 27 per 
cent of the total number of lieutenants in the line of the Army are 
eligible. As, for obvious reasons, it is not considered advisable to 
detail officers who have had less than one year's experience in the 
military establishments on aviation duty, the percentage of those 
eligible is still further reduced. The. requirement that an officer be 
unmarried is believed unnecessary, for the reason that the service is 
purely voluntary, and no married officer will apply for duty unless 
he has carefully considered the extra hazard connected therewith. 

The Chairman. Do you think that restriction ought to be re- 
moved ? 

Gen. ScRivEN. I do, sir. This extra hazard is compensated for by 
the increased pay and the extra gratuity allowed under the act of 
July 18, 1914. In this connection it is to be pointed out that if the 
reports of the present war in Europe are correct, the air service is 
less hazardous than that in the trenches. Moreover, several officers 
who were detailed for aviation duty have subsequently married while 
on this dutjr, and it is believed that more will marry. The practical 
effect of this proviso is merely to reduce the number of eli^ble Ueu- 
tenants and not to keep the aviation officers in a state of smgleness. 
That has been the experience of many officers. 

The Chairman. The^ generally get married and have to go out ? 

Gen. ScRivEN. No, sir; they stay in. 

The Chairman. I thought you could not have anybody in the 
corps who is married? 

Col. Keber. There is nothing in the law that compels them to go 

out. 

The Chairman. They can only go in if they are unmarried. That 
is the way you have construed the law ? 

Col. Reber. That is the way the department has construed it. 

Gen. ScRivEN. It is believed that the age limit of 30 years is not 
only unnecessary but works a detriment to the aviation service. 
Owing to the demands of the service and the small number of officers 
in the Signal Corps, it has been found impracticable to detail more 
officers from it than those now connected with the aviation section- 
three in number. The main source of supply for officers for the 
aviation section is the commissioned personnel of the line of the 
Army. The effect of the existing law is to fill the aviation section 
with young and inexperienced officers of few years service, the vast 
majority of whom are second lieutenants. 

Of the 29 line officers on duty with the aviation section on August 
16, but 5 are first lieutenants. There are now 37 on duty, I believe. 

Age and experience are necessary qualifications for the officers 
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selected to command aviation organizations. Under the present 
system it* will be impracticable to obtain officers who are old enough 
and who have served long enough to have acquired the necessarjr ex- 
perience for the command of aviation organizations. Age in itself 
is not a limitation on an individual's ability to learn to fly. We have 
very strong evidence of that in the case of Capt. Foulois, who is 

B'obably the very best man in all the flying service in this country, 
e is approaching the time of his promotion to a captaincy in the 
Infantry and will necessarily be relieved from the Aviation Corps. 
He is much more valuable there than he has ever been. He directed 
the flights from Fort Sill to San Diego. 

The Chairman. Then you would remove the age limit ? 

Gen. Scriven. Yes; I would, by all means. Those things, of 
course, were looked upon as necessary in the earlier days, because it 
was considered extra hazardous. 

The Chairman. Would you put any age limit on it? 

Gen. Scriven. No, sir; I think it should be decided by the man 
himself. 

The Chairman. General, from your experience in recruiting men 
for the aviation corps, if we removed the restrictions you have rec- 
ommended to be removed, do you think you would be able to recruit 
the corps up to 137 officers? 

Gen. Scriven. I think we could bring it up to 137. I do not be- 
lieve we could ever get a sufficient number of men from the Army 
itself to form an adequate aviation organization for war. 

The Chairman. Have you recommended or advised any plan by 
which the Army can, in time of war, be supplied with fliers ? 

Gen. Scriven. I have. I have devised a tentative sort of plan. 

While the above-mentioned force will give a personnel lor a fly- 
ing establishment in time of peace, a much greater number of officers 
and men will be required in time of actual hostilities. As a step 
toward getting the flying men necessary to meet war conditions, an 
aviation reserve corps should be created including citizen aviators, 
mechanics, and constructors of air craft. The officers of the aviation 
reserve corps should be such qualified pilots of American citizenship 
as shall have demonstrated their fitness for the aviation service 
under regulations to be established by the Secretary of War and 
should be subject to call whenever hostilities are imminent. On 
entering the corps these officers should agree to serve at least three 
weeks in each year at one of the aviation stations in the country, 
and while so serving should receive the pay and allowances of a 
first lieutenant. The men should be enrolled as members of definite 
organizations of the aviation reserve corps, and while so enrolled 
and while actually so engaged or employed in business connected 
with the operation or manufacture of air craft or certain air-craft 
materials should be given pay upon a peace basis. Members of the 
aviation reserve corps should be subject to call to aviation service, 
and while on such service should reseive the same pay per grade as 
in the Regular Army. Organizations of the aviation corps should 
conform to similar organizations in the Eegular Army. 

It is believed that the personnel needed for such an organization 
is available in the country. Although there are very few skillful 
cross-country fliers among the civilian pilots in the United States, 
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there is undoubtedly material among them that could be utilized 
at the outbreak of hostilities. The methods of recruiting and officer- 
ing such troops would be entirely dependent on the methods adopted 
by the line of the Army. 

The Chairman. Are there any fliers in the Organized Militia in 
the several States? 

Gen. ScRivEN. Yes; there are some fliers there. How many there 
are it is almost impossible to say. 

The Chairman. Have you not a report in regard to that? 

Gen. ScRiVEN. We have nothing. 

The Chairman. As to the Organized Militia of the States? 

Gen. ScRiVEN. I think there are a very few in the Organized Militia. 
Perhaps Col. Eeber can tell you about that. It has been proposed in 
New York to adopt a verjr extensive scheme in that regard, but so 
far as the actual outcome is concerned, I think it is exceedingly lim- 
ited. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us anything about that, Col. Eeber? 

Col. Eeber. The situation is this: In the State of New York an 
aeroplane has been presented by some private parties to the State, 
and it has veen accepted by the State, and they have, to my knowl- 
edge, two pilots who are flying. In addition to that they are organ- 
izing an aviation detachment in which they are going to have at 
least four officers under instruction at Hempstead Plains. 

I have received a letter from the gentleman who is in charge of 
this work, and he has written me that they have obtained two planes 
now at Hempstead Field. 

I believe the State of Ehode Island has been presented with one. 
Whether they have any fliers or not I do not know. There has been 
a movement to present aeroplanes to the militia, and they have been 
accepted. As yet we have not any definite information as to the 
ability of the people to fly. 

I might say that none of the States as far as I know has made 
as yet any application to the Federal Government for machines or 
for instruction for their officers in our aviation school. 

The Militia Division and we are jjrepared, in case the States desire 
SLiij of their officers to attend the aviation school, to allow them to do 
so in the same way that any of the militia officers can attend any 
other of the service schools. 

The Chairman. Will you be prepared to furnish the plans and 
necessary equipment ? 

Col. Eeber. That is simply a question for the States; they can 
utilize their money as they please. 

The Chairman. Suppose Congress appropriates money enough for 
that purpose, it can be done by the Signal Corps ? 

Col. Eeber. Yes; and we can supply them with anything else they 
need. 

The Chairman. With hangars? 

Col. Eeber. We can give them plans and specifications on which 
they can have hangars built, or anything of that sort. If they have 
the money to pay for it, we can do the rest. 

The Chairman. From your information, is there material in the 
different States which would lead you to believe that you could re- 
cruit quite a large number of people in the different States who could 
fly? 
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Col. Eeber. That is rather a difficult question to answer. All I 
can say is this, that our experience has been that it takes six months 
to make an aviator. There is evidently plenty of material, if the 
material is willing to take six months' training. There are plenty of 
men who can learn to fly. There is enough material all over the 
country which could be utilized. 

The Chairman. Can you tell the committee how many men in the 
United States are engaged in flying — outside the Army? 

Col. Keber. That is rather difficult, but I do not believe at this 
time there are more than 12 or 14professional fliers who are making 
a living out of it. There are, as I recall it, some 350 who are called 
licensed pilots. These pilots are not necessarily cross-country fliers. 
They are people who have simply taken the first step, and who have 
received their certificate of qualification. 

The Chairman. So that outside the Army there are only 358 men 
in the country who are able to fly at all ? 

Col. Eeber. No ; because that 358 includes the men in the Army. 

The Chairman. Outside of the Army, there are a little over 300 
men? 

Col. Eeber. Approximately that. 

The Chairman. Who can fly at all? 

Col. Eeber. That we know of. 

The Chairman. Do you think, from the information you have, 
that it would be feasible, if the appropriation were made, to have 
the different States instruct these people who desire to fly how to do 
it? 'Have you any officer who could be detailed to a group of States 
for the purpose of teaching those people how to fly ? 

Col. Eeber. Yes ; we have a number. But if you will pardon me, 
Mr. Chairman, I would not suggest that way of doing it. I would 
suggest sending the officers to our schools and let us train them there, 
and let them go back to the States and fly, if the States have the 
equipment. 

The Chairman. Would you confine it to men who hold commis- 
sions in the Organized Militia, or would you take in anybody who is 
willing to learn to fly? 

Col. Eeber. I would be glad to do that, but that is a question of 
policy for the War Department ^nd Congress to decide, whether we 
should do that. We are prepared to do it, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you think as to whether or not it ought 
to be done ? 

Col. Eeber. I think it would be a good thing to establish a general 
flying school. 

Mr. Kahn. The fliers we have are all commissioned officers, are 
they not ? 

Ool. Eeber. No, sir ; some of them are enlisted men. 

Mr. Kahn. How many are enlisted men? 

Col. Eeber. We have 7 enlisted men who are fliers. We have had 
21 under instruction, altogether. That, of course, is voluntary duty, 
and any man who wants to fly is given the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Kahn. You have only had that small number of men out of 
the entire enlisted men of the Army ? 

The Chairman. There are 260 authorized as the enlisted strength 
of the corps. 
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Col. Eeber. We have 242. 

Mr. Kahn. Along the line of questions the chairman was asking, 
I wish to ask if you think the service would be improved if you were 
allowed to take enlisted men from the line of the Army to become 
fliers, if the law were amended in that respect? 

Col. Reber. I think I can answer that by indirection, because any 
enlisted man in the United States Army who desires to be trans- 
ferred to the aviation section is promptly accepted. They all know 
they have this opportunity of transferring. My inference has been 
that they do not want to be transferred. 

The Chairman. They have to volunteer; you can not detach the 
men? 

Col. Reber. No • we do not. 

Mr. Caldwell. How many can you train at a time? 

Col. Reber. That depends entirely on our plant. 

Mr. Caldwell. With your present plant? 

Col. Reber. We have 25 people under instruction to-day. We have 
a limited plant, because the appropriation is limited. If we had more 
money, we could do more work. 

Mr. Caldwell. Under your system could you have as many as 300 
or 400 at a time by simply increasing the plant? Would that be too 
many ? 

Col. Reber. It would be if you made such a sudden increase all at 
once at the present time. If you asked me to train 400 to-day, I could 
not do it. 

The Chairman. You have in the aviation section 260 men jiow 
authorized, and you are asking for 710? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it your experience that the men in the line of 
the Army will volunteer for this service pretty freely ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. One reason why we have not filled up to the 
full limit of 260, which could have been done within two months, has 
been the fact that we have not had the physical cover for the men. 
At first the entire aviation section was located at North Island, San 
Diego, Cal., where we have only temporary construction. As we have 
recently been getting barracks elsewhere, by sending detachments 
away from San Diego we have more accommodations and can receive 
more people there. In the next few days I hope to have the full 
number of the 260 men authorized by law. 

The Chairman. You think you will have no trouble getting 710 
men? 

Col. Reber. None whatever. 

The Chairman. You have more trouble to get the officers than to 
get the men? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. I do not think we will have any trouble in 
getting the necessary number of officers to fill what is, I take it, the 
War Department's program of seven squadrons if the limitations are 
removed. Also I think that with the increased knowledge of the work 
of the aviation section, the increased knowledge the Army has had of 
the importance of avaiation, we will get them more rapidly than we 
did in the beginning. 

The Chairman. Gen. Scriven, how many machines have you now? 

Gen. Scriven. We have 25, and 2 enroute to San Diego. There are 
25 on hand to-day. 
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Col. Eeber. We have actually in our possession 19 that the Gov- 
ernment owns to-day. We have 6 under orders, 4 of which are now 
on the field awaiting trial at San Diego. I think these 6 will pass 
the trials, but we have these pending delivery. 

The Chairman. I notice in the hearings of last year that Gen. 
Scriven stated at that time that you had 21 machines, and that you 
had $40,000 in the appropriation left over from the previous fiscal 
year — ^the year 1915. We appropriated last year, I think, $250,000 
for the purchase of machines. 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A machine costs $10,000. 

Col. Reber. Approximately. 

The Chairman. And counting in the upkeep, how many machines 
would $250,000 buy? 

Col. Reber. Mr. Chairnuin, because we have this number of ma- 
chines that does not show that we had a good many more. There 
have been some broken up in accidents. 

Gen. Scriven. The total number of aeroplanes heretofore recorded 
as dropped is 34. 

Col. Reber. We have owned 59 machines, including those under 
orders, but we have left out those that have been wrecked in acci- 
dents, so that the number now is only 25. Every time there is one 
smashed up it has been taken away from the actual number of ma- 
chines we have. It is gone, and so the actual number of machines 
we have on hand does not represent the number we have had during 
any year. 

The Chairman. Have you machines enough now suificient for the 
number of men in your corps? 

Col. Reber. You mean as it stands to-day? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Col. Rkber. No, sir; we are short several machines according to 
the program of the War Department. 

The Chairman. Have you means on hand to buy machines? 

Col. Reber. No, sir ; we have not. That is the trouble. 

The Chairman. How many machines do you calculate you will 
have if this recommendation is put into effect? 

Col. Reber. Which recommendation do you mean, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. The recommendation for 73 additional officers and 
450 enlisted men. 

Col. Reber. On the basis of 7 squadrons, with 12 machines for each 
squadron, that would be 84 machines. We have got to have at the 
school 6 or 8 training machines. Of those 74 we have at present 12, 
and that would mean the j)urchase of 72 new machines. ^ 

Of course, we must consider this, that after we have issued a ma- 
chine to a squadron it becomes a part of its equipment. As soon as 
that machine is broken up through accident we replace that by an- 
other machine. 

The Chairman. In view of your experience in the past, how soon 
do you believe you will be able to fill up the 73 officers and the 450 
enlisted men? 

Col. Reber. I do not think we will have any difficulty in doing that 
in two years. 

The Chairman. How many machines do jou think you ought to 
have appropriated for in the appropriation bill for the year 1917? 
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Col. Reber. Mr. Chairman, I can answer that by first asking what 
will be the organization we will have? 

The Chairman. Assuming you will have the organization recom- 
mended. 

Col. Eeber. Seven squadrons? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Col. Eeber. Before I go into that, I want to say that we have 
found the average life of a machine, based upon actual experience, 
to be one year and one month. Owing to a shortage of equipment 
and the times we have been compelled to suspend flying, we have not 
had machines as frequently as now. The average life of a machine 
can be said to be a year. For the equipment of each organization 
the machine part of it would have to be renewed each year. On that 
basis, if you gave us seven aero squadrons, we would want a complete 
equipment of 84 machines. With those machines, in order to keep 
them going throughout the years, you* would require a certain 
amount of maintenance or a certain percentage of renewals. 

If you are going on the service basis the war has developed, you 
would require one machine for purposes of replacement and then 
another machine behind it. 

The Chairman. In other words, you want three times 84 machines? 

Col. Reber. I do not think you will need that many in peace times. 
That is a war proposition. 

The Chairman. You only want 84 in time of peace? 

Col. Reber. Eighty-four? No, sir; I want 8 or 10 machines for 
the schools, if you are going to increase the schools, and then I have 
found from experience that the average maintenance cost of a ma- 
chine which is broken up in a year is between $4,000 and $5,000, but 
that will be decidedly reduced as soon as we get the permanent plant 
and hangars. 

I have charged against the maintenance cost the entire cost of 
hangars and buildings, which will disappear after the buildings are 
up. Then the maintenance cost would come down. 

The Chairman. You would want 84 machines and a certain sum 
for upkeep? 

Col. Reber. Yes ; plus the machines we would want at the schools. 

The Chairman. Then, you would want 96 machines? 

Col. Reber. Yes; plus the cost of maintenance and upkeep. 

The Chairman. That would be about a million dollars, would it 
not? 

Col. Reber. Our estimate is $1,358,000. As time goes on, machines 
are going to be more expensive. 

The Chairman. Do you not think you ought to buy the very best 
type of machines to protect the lives of the men? 

Col. Reber. I certainly do. The type of machine has had little to 
do with the cost. It has been a question of the manufacturer's de- 
mands, what the manufacturer thought he could get. 

The Chairman. At the present time you can get machines without 
any trouble at all? 

Col. Reber. No trouble except deliveries. 

The Chairman. How many machines can you get in a week? 

Col. Reber. If I could go in the market to-day and want to get 
the machines in a hurry, they would tell me they are filled up with 
orders, but if there were war conditions in the country and we 
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needed the machines in a hurry, the manufacturers would turn over 
their output and we could get an ample supply. It is simply a com- 
mercial proposition now. 

May I call attention to the figures in the War Department's meas- 
ure which you have, and to the difference between that and what we 
had figured on for the number of officers in squadrons. 

The organization of squadrons prescribed by the War Department 
calls for 20 officers. In the seven squadrons that would make a total 
of 140 officers. We must have an organization at the school, which re- 
quires 64 officers. So that makes a total of 146 officers. If you will 
take the 60 now allowed by law away from that you will find that the 
necessary increase is 86 instead of 73. 

That, of course, presupposes you will give us the organization pre- 
scribed by the tables, and that you will have a major in command 
of each squadron. I had suggested that in order to meet that con- 
dition the way would be to simply give temporary rank to the officer 
commanding a squadron, just as in the case of the officers who com- 
mand the Philippine Scout battalions. When one of those men went 
off the job he lost his rank, and somebody else would take it. It 
would not be a permanent increase. 

The Chairman. Col. Eeber, the newspapers charged last summer 
that the machines at San Diego were very imsafe machines to use. 
What have you to say about that ? 

Col. Reber. I do not think there is any basis or foundation for 
those charges. 

The Chairman. I think that came out in the Goodier court-martial 
Case. 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. The machines we bought then, the particular 
machines they referred to were the machines which were specified by 
the officers of the aviation school, with the assistance of Mr. Loening, 
who is an aeronautical engineer of standing and who is now vice 
president and general manager of the Sturdevant Aeroplane Co. 

In a theoretical investigation which arose at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Naval Constructor Hunsaker said that at cer- 
tain angles these machines would be dangerous. This was in discuss- 
ing the angle of pitch and the angle of roll. The statement meant 
that the machines were dynamically unstable at certain angles if suf- 
ficient control was not used. It was subsequently stated that the ma- 
chines could not climb a certain height in a certain distance at a given 
angle of incidence. 

The machines were carefully tested subsequently by Capt. Foulois 
and Lieut. Milling. 

They reported that with half the angle of instance it made it pos- 
sible to climb and they were safe. They were flown from Fort Sill to 
Fort Sam Houston. In my judgment, those machines were safe. I 
j do not care to go into a question of controversy with a newspaper. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to bring out the facts. I think it is 
proper that we should know about these things. 
Col. Reber. I wish you would know. 

The Chairman. It is also charged. Col. Reber, that Capt. Patter- 
son, I believe, who has been put in charge of the Philippine aero 
^uadron, has only flown something under an hour. Is there any 
truth in that statement ? 
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Col. Reber. That statement, if you will limit it by dates, is per- 
fectly correct. But if you ask me how much he has flown, I will 
read you his record. He has made 122 separate flights, with 48 
hours and 54 minutes in the air. 

The Chairman. So that it is not true that he has only flown 54 
minutes ? 

Col. Reber. I said you would have to limit that by dates. This is 
his record up to date. 

The Chairman. At the time he was assigned to duty as com- 
mander of the aero squadron in the Philippines how much had he 
flown? 

Col. Reber. Capt. Patterson was assigned in command of the aero 
company for Manila on December 1, 1915, at which time he had 
made 101 flights, with 39 hours and 47 minutes in the air. He sailed 
for Manila with the company on January 5. May I state what it 
meant by 54 minutes? At the time of the passage of the act ap- 
proved July 18, 1914, there was a provision which said that within 
60 days after the passage of the act those officers then on duty might 
be detailed by the Secretary of War as junior military aviators 
upon recommendation of the Chief Signal Officer, provided that 
they had shown by practical tests, including aerial flights, that they 
were especially well qualified for military aviation service. 

I am depending on my memory for dates. About the 7th or 8th 
of September Capt. Patterson, who at that time was in the Latter- 
man Hospital, came to San Diego, Cal. He then went up in the 
air with one of the best instructors we have, a civilian, under ob- 
servation of two of our most expeirenced aviators, Capt. Foulois 
and Lieut. Milling. He spent his 54 minutes in the air. When he 
came down to the ground these officers told Capt. Cowan that they 
considered this man was qualified, and as a result of the recommenda- 
tion Capt. Cowan sent a telegram recommending his detail. 

This all happened when I was abroad, and so I am giving this 
from memory. The War Department then acted and detailed this 
man as junior military aviator under the law, because he had shown 
he was especially qualified for the detail. The law does not say a 
man has to be a skillful flyer, but recognizes the fact that he might 
not have had time to gain skill in flying. The detail was made. 

Capt. Patterson continued his course of instruction. Immediately 
after his detail he was under a surgeon's charge. He was on sick 
report. He had to go on sick leave, and he went to the Mayo 
Bros.' Hospital and had a very extensive operation. He recovered 
from that, came back, finished his flying course, and he has gone to 
the Philippine Islands in command of a company. I think he is 
perfectly competent to command a company. 

Mr. Ltttlepage. Has there been any person connected with the 
aeroplane department of the Government who has resigned and 
gone into an organization for the manufacture of aeroplanes to be 
sold to the Government? 

Col. Eeber. Not that I can recall. In fact, I think every perspn 
who has been in the aviation service, except those who are out on 
account of accidents, is still in the service. 

Mr. LrrTLEPAGE. You know of no person now connected with the 
manufacture of aeroplanes who has resigned from the service and 
ffone into that business? 
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Col. E.EBER. No, sir ; not that I can recall. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Have you any knowledge of the aviation 
section of the Nebraska National Guard ? 

Col. Eeber. No, sir ; unfortunately I have not. Those things only 
come to me through the Militia Division. The only questions the 
Militia Division puts up to me are questions of cost and equipment. 

Gen. Mills took up the question of instruction of the militia, and 
1 said we would be glad to do that, but said, " You must remember 
our appropriation is limited." He said, " It can be arranged so that 
I can give you the money after the 1st of July for the training of 
those men." He said he could give me $70,000. That amount will 
help us a good deal. 

When you have to lay the machine up it costs money, and we have 
been too limited in funds up to the present time. 

I would like to state that in the beginning of the aviation section, 
in the 18th of July, 1914, we had 18 officers and 104 men. To-day 
we have 46 officers and 242 men. I do not think we will have any 
trouble in developing the aviation section if certain of these limita- 
tions which were, perforce, put on as experiments are removed. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I understood you to say you had seven en- 
listed men who had qualified as aviators. Did that include those 
outside ? 
Col. Keber. No, sir ; they have been in the aviation section. 
Mr. Shallenberger. So you have only seven enlisted men alto- 
gether ? 

Col. E.EBER. No, sir; we have had 21 j but of these 7 have become 
good flyers. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And the total number of flyers you have in- 
cludes these seven men ? 
Col. Eeber. Leaving out the students. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Men whom you consider are competent 
flyers? 

Col. Keber. About 30. We have a number of officers who were 
in the aviation section and who could come back, and by a little 
training become a part of the flying force. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I understood you to say there were something 
like 15 professional flyers able to make a living out of the business 
at this time. 

Col. Keber. No, sir; I said that of the professional flyers there 
were 12 or 15 making a living out of aviation at present, but of the 
total number of flyers, so called, some of them are not professional 
flyers. I do not believe there are — in fact, I have been told by avi- 
ators themselves — ^that the number of expert cross-country flyers 
to-day is less than the number of fingers on your hands. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not consider the 300 so-called flyers 
are to be depended upon ? 

Col. Keber. No ; but I think there is a good deal of good material 
in the country which could be used as a part of a reserve corps for 
aviation. That could be created on the same lines as the present re* 
serve for the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You mean there are not over 10 first-class 
cross-country flyers in America ? 

22223— E— 16 2 
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Col. Eeber. Outside of the Army to-day, but I should say that of 
die flyers who have taken their certificates and given three weeks or 
a month's training we might get 100. I think that in that body you 
have good material to draw upon, and it is partially trained material. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I did not exactly get the detail in regard to 
tlie matter the chairman asked you concerning Capt. Patterson — 
that is, in reference to the amount of experience he had before you 
commissioned him as an expert in charge of some aviation section. 
Did he operate the machine himself, or did he go as a passenger ? 

Col. Reber. He went up under observation. He could not operate 
the machine. 

Mr. Caldwell. You said the machines used in San Diego were of 
Government design ? 

Col. Reber. The Government furnished the specification. The 
specifications were drawn by the oflScers out there, but the machines 
were built by the Curtis Co., following their own designs, but built 
with our specifications. 

Mr. Caldwell. Built under the patent of the Curtis Co.? 

Col. Reber. Built under their name. I do not know about their 
patents, because that involves the whole question in regard to the 
original patent. What we do is this : We require any manufacturer 
to bond us against any patent litigation. 

Mr. Olney. What is the complement of a machine? Does an 
aviator have besides himself one or two mechanicians in connection 
with his machine ? 

Ool. Reber. It takes a crew of six men to take care of a machine. 

Mr. Kahn. Colonel, what is the type of machine that you use; is 
it a biplane or a monoplane ? 

Col. Reber. It is a biplane tractor, sir ; that is, with the propellers 
in front. That is, it is a " puller " rather than a " pusher ' with the 
propellers behind. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you made any tests with any of the machines that 
are used by any of the European countries; for instance, the German 
taube? 

Col. Reber. No, sir ; because we have not been able to get any. We 
have been so poor that we have just about been able to keep our equip- 
ment going without doing any experimental work that has amounted 
to anything at all, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. You have made no tests at all then with monoplanes? 

OoL Reber. No, sir ; we have not. 

Mku Kahn. Monoplanes are used, largely, are they not, in the 
European armies? 

Obi. Reber. Not so much as they were. Both sides are giving up 
the monoplane for the biplane ? 

Mr. Kahn. Have you read anything about the new machine that 
is being utilized — practically, I should judge, a dreadnaught in the 

^ir? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir; we have reports on all three types — English, 
French, and German — but our reports are more or less vague and 
indefinite. No government is now giving out any new data, but we 
have certain data and a certain records of performance only. 

Mr. Kahn. Is there any doubt in your mind that they are using 
machines of the types suggested in the dispatches? 

Col. Reber. None whatever, sir. 
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Mr. Kahn. You do not believe that is a figment of the imagina- 
tion? 

Col. Eeber. No, sir. I say there is no doubt in my mind that they 
are using machines of those types, but as to the particular charac- 
teristics and size of the machines I would not be able to say, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Now, in case this war comes to an end and it should 
develop that they have been using these wonderful aircraft, would 
you think it would be well to go slow in the construction of machines 
of the type you have been using, in view of the possibility of getting 
those newer and more formidable machines that are now in use in the 
European armies? 

Col. Reber. No, sir; for this reason: The life of any one of our 
machines is practically a year, and if the emergency should arrive 
we would need so many more of the present type plus the new type 
that I think any money spent on the present type would be well 
spent, and we would have ample leeway to use the other type also, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Now, with respect to Gen. Scriven's idea of a reserve 
corps; the men who are taught to fly outside of the Army learn 
through instructors furnished by the manufacturers of airplanes, 
largely, do they not? 

Col. Eeber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think it would be feasible and practicable to 
get into touch with the manufacturers so that they could advise you 
when they have trained a man whom they believe to be a first-class 
man, so that your bureau of the War Department could get into 
touch with these men with a view to enrolling them in the reserve ? 

Col. Eeber. Mr. Kahn, not only do I think it would be a good 
scheme, but practically it has been done already, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. You are keeping in touch with those men ? 

Col. Eeber. Yes, sir. I get the name and the characteristics of 
every man that gets a pilot's certificate. I find out throug:h the Aero 
Club of America — ^through the contest committee, of which I am a 
member myself. 

Gen. ScRivEN. If I may interrupt for a moment ; in regard to these 
heavy machines you speak of, I happened to be talking with Mr. 
Santos Dumont the other day, and he said that undoubtedly a 
machine had been devised, and was now in use, with the power of 
carrying a free weight of three tons — some 6,000 pounds. I was very 
much astonished. We know that the Eussians have had a very 
heavy weight carrying machine, but they have never done anything 
with it. They have gone, perhaps, a mile or two, or something of 
that sort, but they have showed no effectiveness. But Mr. Dumont 
made that statement, and I suppose that Mr. Santos Dumont knows 
as much about those things as anybody in the world. 

Mr. Kjvhn. I would like to continue just a little further. Have 
you been able to follow the work of the Zeppelins — the dirigibles? 

Gren. ScRivEN. In a general way ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you think it would be a good plan for our Army 
to have some dirigibles? 

Gen. ScRivEN. I think that in certain phases of activity, the coast 
defense, for instance, the dirigible is a very desirable thing. But 
whether that lies more with the Navy than with the Army is a ques- 
tion, of course, for Congress to decide. As for the dirigible in actual 
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field work, I do not think it has made good. Neither has it any 
destructive power ; that is to say, taking the cost of it and the effort 
that is made, and all the expectations, it is a failure, so far as my 
reading shows. 

Mr. Kahn. Have they not, as a matter of fact, done greater dam- 
age when they have dropped bombs than the flying machines? 

Gen. Scriven. They have done some damage, surely ; but 1 am not 
sure that it is commensurate with the effort. 

Mr. Kahn, Well, I have in my oflSce here in this building a picture 
that was issued by the British Government calling for volunteers, 
with a legend on it that this was the damage done by a German 
dirigible ; and according to that picture the wreckage was something 
terrific. Now, dees the bomb dropped by an aeroplane accomplish 
the destruction that those heavier missiles accomplish ? As I under- 
stand it, the dirigible can carry much heavier missiles. 

Gen. Scriven. Oh, yes. Of course, the bomb dropped by the aero- 
plane is a very small matter; that is to say, it has very slight de- 
structive power, because, so far as we know, they have not had the 
power to carry free weight enough to make it worth while. They 
can carry a bomb cr two, but it is not much. If you notice the re- 
ports, the dirigibles have done nothing since somewhere along in 
October and November, and the latest ideas from London appear to 
be that, in the face of the present methods used for defense — the anti- 
aircraft guns, the searchlights, and the aeroplanes especially — the 
day of dirigible attack on London is pretty well passed. 

Mr. Kahn. Don't you think that is rather a matter of strategy? 
You noticed they would attack for two or three days hand running, 
and then, of course, they felt that everything was in readiness against 
further attacks and they quit. Jfow, when there is a relaxation of 
the vigilance, don't you think that they will probably try further 
attacks with the dirigibles ? 

Gen. Scriven. Of course, if the dirigibles can have a perfectly 
clear field it is a very dangerous weapon ; but it has never had those 
favorable circumstances. 

Col. Reber. If you would care to have it, Mr. Kahn, I have a list 
of the raids made both by dirigibles and aeroplanes. It is based, of 
course, upon newspaper reports, but it might be interesting for you 
to have. 

Mr. Kahn. I suggest you put it in the hearings. 

(The list submitted is as follows:) 

Raids made by dirigibles and aeroplanes. 



Date. 


Place. 


Character. 


Apparent results. 


Aug. 15, 1914. . . . 


X^erdiiii to Metz 

Dusseldorf 


2 aeroplanrs 


Believed to have destroyed Zeppelin. 
XlnkTiowTi 


Sept. 22,1914.... 


5 aeroDlanes. 


•23.1914.... 


Bickcndorf 


do 


Set fire to hangars. 
Two killed: property destroyed. 
Damage to Zeppelins and shed. 
40 killfid 


27,1914.... 


Paris 


? at'roDlanes 


Nov. 21,1914.... 


Friedrichsha ven 

Warsaw 


3 aeroplanes 


Dec. 9.1914 


2 ZeDDClins . 


16,1914.... 


Scarborough 


? ZcDDelins 


127 killfid 


19,1914.... 


Dundirk 


? aeroDlanes 


Unimportant. 

Sheds damaged. 

4 killed; property damaged. * 


24,1914.... 


Cuxhaven 


7 aeroplanes 


Jan. 19,1915 


Falmouth 


3 ZeDDelins 


20,1915 


Krupp and Essen 

Dimkirk 


? aeroplanes • . 


22,1915 


14 aeroplanes 


20 killed; warehouse burned. 
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Raids made by dirigibles and aeroplanes — Continued. 



Date. 



Feb. 12,1915..., 
16,1915.... 

Mar. 20-21,1915. 

26,1915.... 

26,1915.... 

22,1915.... 
Apr. 14,1915.... 

16,1915.... 

30,1915.... 
May 16,1915.... 

24,1915.... 

26,1915.... 

31,1915.... 

31,1915.... 
Jun« 1.1915 

6,1915 

8,1915 



15,1915.... 

15-16,1916. 

July 13,1915..., 
16,1915.... 
20,1915.... 
20.1915..., 
22,1915.... 



27,1915.... 
30,1915 

Aug. 3, 1915 

9,1915 

12-13, 1915. 

17-18 1915. 

26,191.5.... 

25.1915.... 
Sept. 7, 1915 . . . . 

8-9.1915.., 

11,1915.... 

13,1915.... 

22,1915.... 

22.1915.... 
Oct. 3,1915 

13-14.1915. 

24,1915.... 
Nov. 12,1915.... 

14,1915.... 

18,1915.-.. 

18,1915...- 



Dec, 



18,1915... 

28,1915... 

30,1915... 

10,1915..., 

18,1915..., 



Place. 



Bruges, Ostcnd, and 

Zeebrugge. 
Ostond, Midalekerke, 

and Gbislette. 

Paris 

Frescarty and Metz . . . 

Hoboken 

Paris 

Tynmouth 

Ostend 

Bowestoft 

Calais 

Venice 

Ludwigshafen 

London 

Calais 

London 

East coast of England . 
Headquarters Crown 

Prince. 
Karlsruhe 



English coast. 



Hattonchatel... 

Chauny 

Colmar 

Conflaus 

do 



.do. 



Freiburg and Pechel- 

broun. 

Strasbourg 

England 

do 

do 

Dilligen 

German camp. 

East coast of England. 

London 

England 

Treves 

Stutteart 

Bensaorf 

Headquarters Kaiser. . 

London 

Venice 

Udine 

Verona 

Venice 

English camp in Bel- 

gmm, 

Lunneville 

Habskeim 

Miramont 

Ancona 

Metz 



Character. 



32 aeroplanes. 
40 aeroplanes. 

4 Zeppelins... 
10 aeroplanes. 

5 aeroplanes.. 
8 Zeppelins... 

2 Zeppelins... 
15 aeroplanes. 
4 Zeppelins... 

3 Zeppelins... 
2 aeroplanes. . 
18 aeroplanes. 
? Zeppelins... 

4 aeroplanes. . 
? Zeppelins... 

29 aeroplanes. 

23 aeroplanes. 



? Zeppelins. 



20 aeroplanes. . 
10 aeroplanes. . 
6 aeroplanes. . . 
31 aeroplanes. . 
Squadron of 

aeros. 
38 aeroplanes.. 
45 aeroplanes. . 



French 



7 aeroplanes 

5 Zeppeltas 

? Zeppelins 

4 Zeppelins 

62 Zeppelins 

Squadron of Zeppelins. 
3 Zeppelins 

?Zeppeiins 

19 aeroplanes 

? aeroplanes 

19 aeroplanes 

do 

?Zeppelfaas 

? aeroplanes 

Squadron of aeroplanes. 

3 aeroplanes 

18 aeroplanes 

Squadron of aeroplanes. 



8 aeroplanes. . 
10 aeroplanes. 
29 aeroplanes. 
4 aeroplanes. . 
4 aeroplanes. . 



Apparent results. 



Railroad station and transport wag- 
ons damaged. 
Aerodromes damaged. 

Unknown. 



Do. 
1 killed; property damaged. 

Unknown. 

Several killed. 

Damage to hangar. 

Chemical factory fired. 

G killid. 

Damage unknown. 

4 killed; 70 injured. 

24 killed; property damaged. 

Damage unkno>vn. 

Ducal palace wrecked, railroad sta- 
tion and arms factory damaged. 

10 killed, 40 injured; Armstrong 
woiks damaged. 



Warships bombarded; 14 killed. 

10 killed; 17 mjured. 

6 killed; 36 injured. 

Casualties and property damaged. 

Bombarded stations and bivouacs. 

Property damaged. 

10 killed; 46 hurt. 

Little damage. 

4 killed; others hurt. 



50 killed; 114 hurt. 

45 killed 

12 killed; 27 injured. 

30 killed; 49 mjured. 

Bombs dropped on arsenal, etc. 

Unknown. 

3 killed. 



2 killed; others hurt. 
Museum damaged. 



Col. Reber. If you would care to introduce it into the hearings, 
sir, I have extracted from the various official reports both of Field 
Marshall Sir John French and Gen. Joffre some comment upon what 
has been done by the flying forces, and also a description of the work 
of the Eoyal Flying Cor-ps. 

The Chairman. Yes; we would like to have that in the hearings. 

(The matter submitted is as follows:) 

Field Marshal Sir John French, in liis report made public September 10, 1914, 
said ; " I wish particularly to bring to your lordship's attention the admirable 
work done by the Royal Flying Corps under Sir David Henderson. Their skill, 
energy, and perseverance ha§ been beyond all praise. They have furnished me 
with most complete and accurate information which has been of incalculable 
value in the conduct of operations. They were fired on constantly, both by 
friend and foe, and, not hesitating to fly in every kind of weather, they have 
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remained undaunted throughout. Further, by actual fighting, they destroyed 
five of the enemy's machines.'* 

September 9, 1914, Gen. Joffre sent this message: "Please express most par- 
ticularly to Marshal French my thanks for services repdered on every day by 
the English Flying Corps. The precision, exactitude, and regularity of the news, 
brought us by Its members are evidence of their perfect organization and also 
of the perfect training of pilots and observers." The press report containing 
this continues : " To give a rough Idea of the amount of work carried out It Is 
sufficient to mention that during a period of 20 days up to September 10 a dally 
average of more than nine reconnaissance flights of over a hundred miles each 
has been maintained." 

July 12, 1915, Gen. French said : " I have once more to call your lordship's 
attention to the part taken by the Royal Flying Corps in the general progress 
of the campaign, and I wish particularly to mention the Invaluable assistance 
they rendered In the operations described In this report under the able direc- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Sir David Henderson. 

" The Royal Flying Corps Is becoming more and more an Indispensable factor 
In combined operations. In cooperation with the Artillery, In particular, there 
has been continuous Improvement both in the methods and In the technical 
material employed. The Ingenuity and technical skill displayed by the officers 
of the Royal Flying Corps In effecting this Improvement have been most marked. 

" Since my last dispatch there has been a considerable Increase both in the 
number and in the activity of German aeroplanes In our front. During this 
period there have been more than 60 combats in the air. In which not one 
British aeroplane has been lost. As these fights tak^ place almost Invariably 
over or behind German lines, only one hostile aeroplane has been brought down 
In our territory. Five more, however, have been definitely wrecked behind their 
own lines, and many have been chased down and forced to land in most unsuit- 
able ground. 

" In spite of the opposition of hostile air craft and the great number of antl- 
air-craft guns employeci by the enemy, air reconnoissance has been carried on 
with regularity and accuracy. 

" I desire to bring to your lordship's notice the assistance given by the French 
military authorities, and in particular by Gen. Hirschauer, director of the 
French aviation service, and his assistants, Col. B6ttleaux and CoL Stammler, 
In the supply of aeronautical material, without which the efficiency of the 
Royal Flying Corps would have been seriously Impaired." 

In the dispatch from Sir John French, dated October 15, 1915, and covering 
the period from June 15, there was the following reference to the work of the 
Royal Flying Corps. Referring to the attack on September 25, it is stated : 

" The wing of the Royal Flying Corps attached to this army (third) performed 
valuable work by undertaking distant flights behind the enemy's lines and by 
successfully blowing up railways, wrecking trains, and damaging stations on his 
lines of communication by means of bomb attacks." 

Dealing with the work of the royal artillery, it Is stated : 

" The work of the artillery, in cooperation with the Royal Flying Corps, con- 
tinues to mako most satisfactory progress, and has been highly creditable to all 
concerned. 

" I would again call your lordship's attention to the work of the Royal Flying 
Corps. Throughout the summer, notwithstanding much unfavorable weather, 
the work of cooperating with the artillery, photographing the positions of the 
enemy, bombing their communications, and reconnoitering far over hostile terri- 
tory has gone on unceasingly. 

" The volume of work performed steadily Increases ; the amount of flying has 
been more than doubled during this period. There have been more than 240 
combats in the air, and in nearly every case our pilots have had to seek the 
enemy behind his own lines, where he Is assisted by the flre of his movable antl- 
alr-craft guns ; and In spite of this they have succeeded In bringing down 4 of 
the German machines behind our trenches and at least 12 In the enemy's lines, 
and many more have been seen to dive to earth In a damaged condition or to 
have retired from the fight. On one occasion an officer of the Royal Flying Corps 
engaged four enemy machines and drove them off, proceeding on his recon- 
noissance. On another occasion two officers engaged six hostile machines and 
disabled at least one of them. 

"Artillery observation and photography are two of the most trying tasks the 
Royal Flying Corps Is called upon to perform, as our airmen must remain for long 
periods within easy range of the enemy's anti air-craft guns. 
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" The work of observation for the guns from aeroplanes has now become an 
important factor in artillery fire, and the personnel of the two arms work in tb^ 
closest cooperation." 

THE WORK OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS. 

The following interesting story of the work of the Royal Plying Corps, writr 
ten by Mr. Philip Gibbs, from the British general headquarters, appeared in th^ 
Daily Telegraph of November 15, 1915: 

" Conditions of this war would be utterly altered if aerial reconnaissance 
were made impossible. The knowledge we have of our enemy's movements, an^ 
their knowledge of ours, would be restricted to an astonishing degree, and some^ 
thing like profound ignorance would reign on each side of the trenches. Our 
aviators are the eyes of the Army, and it is mainly due to their audacious 
vigilance that we are able to obtain quick information of the enemy's move- 
ments of troops from one part of the line to another, of gun positions, of trench 
geography, and of our artillery results. Unfortunately the enemy has the same 
air service, carried out with not less valor, so that here, as in most aspects of 
this war, neither side can claim a supreme advantage. 

"This at least can be fnirly said. That unless we had had a number of 
efficient air pilots at the outbreak of the war who were able to raise and train 
a large body of young enthusiasts with extraordinary rapidity during the war» 
the work of our armies in the field would have been sadly handicapped, and our 
gunners especially would have been like blind men fumbling in the dark com* 
pared with the present accuracy of their range finding. Of the courage of these 
men of the Royal Flying Corps it is impossible to write too much praise. 
Scores of times I have seen them in fliglit above the German lines, with shrapnel 
bursting all around their planes, so that they seemed to be sailing to certain 
death. They escaped by their own skill, or by just the fluke of luck, time after 
time, but it is not work which looks more dangerous than it is — a spectacular 
exhibition with little risk. The danger is constant and real, ahd these men 
know that every time they get into their saddles for a reconnoissance within 
range of the enemy's guns they are playing a game of hide and seek with death. 

" GERMAN LOSSES. 

" Take the German losses over a period of a few months and the risks of the 
air service in war are apparent. The official returns for the air squadrons 
alone were in June of this year, 53 kille<l, woundetl, an<l missing ; in July, 43 ; 
in August, 89; in September, 79. I do not know our own figures — I believe 
they are as nothing compared with the enemy's losses. But the skill of our 
men in maneuvering and the cool courage with which they engaged in aerial 
duels do not eliminate the hazards of their adventures. The number of 
breadth escapes, even in one month's work, would make a long and thrilling 
record. 

"A typical episode happened on November 4. A fliglit captain and a second 
lieutenant were engage<l in artillery observation when they were attacked by 
a' huge hostile pusher machine — that is, a machine with its engine and pro- 
peller behind the wings — closely followed by three tractors, or machines with 
forward engines and propellers. Our officers imme<liately opened fire upon 
them, using one drum containing the cartridges of the Lewis gun. The pusher 
was hit and flew off at once, followed by two others. The remaining one en* 
gaged our aeroplane, chased it in full flight, and then, while it was maneuver- 
ing for position, dived underneath its wings, and fired as it passed. The flight 
captain was wounded in the right arm and the patrol tank was pierced. 

" Two other flight oflicers of ours on patrol duty saw the machine mentionetl 
above closely pursued by a German monoplane, and they made a steep dive to- 
ward it like a sweeping hawk. The Germans saw their danger, and making fi 
swift turn, flew straight beneath the wings of the British aeroplane, passing it 
about 30 yards below. Half a drum was fired at them, but they turned again 
and spiralled three times around our men, while both machines were droppinip 
rapidly. Suddenly the Germans decided to make off and flew away at a gres^t 
pace, but they were followed at about 8 yards distance by our machine, which 
fired the remaining cartridges in the drum. Some of these shots were aime4 
true. The German monoplane turned right-handed and banked steeply, then 
toppled upside down, and plunged to earth just inside our lines. The pllo^ 
and observer were both killed. 
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** On the same day, in a different neighborhood, two of our flight lieutenants 
had a very close shave, and in spite of the great spaciousness of the sky found 
themselves in a tight corner. They were making a reconnaissance as a matter 
of ordinary duty when a German Albatross came out of the clouds and passed 
them at a range of 200 yards. They were on the qui vive for an attack from 
this particular bird, when suddenly they heard firing behind them. They turned 
Bharply to the right and discovered another Albatross. At the same time, as if 
two were not enough, a hostile aeroplane bore down swiftly with a continual 
rattle of bullets from its machine gun. The two flight lieutenants got their 
Lewis to work and drove off the monoplane, but the Albatross maneuvered 
round and round in a most sinister fashion and for nearly 20 minutes fired 
continually at our machine. Fortunately their shooting was not so good as the 
skill of the British oflicers in maneuvering out of the range, and after this 
long duel the hostile aeroplane swooped away, leaving the British machine 
alone and untouched. 

" Two sergeants in one of our flying squadrons had a perilous time when they 
were dropping hand grenades and fiechettes (steel arrows) over a town occu- 
pied by the enemy. A German monoplane gave chase, and one of our men was 
hit in the hand and had his face grazed. When reaching out for his rifle he was 
wounded in the other hand. The pilot made a steep dive toward our lines, 
closely followed by the enemy, and at this critical moment he was hit by a bullet 
in the leg, and another shot put the engine out of action. For a moment or two 
the situation may have seemed hopeless and death certain, but with steady 
nerves the pilot succeeded in landing within our lines, and a British biplane 
appeared in sight and drove off the enemy. 

" But of all the experience of these air combats continual proofs of the stability 
and apparent safety of the new types of aeroplanes emerge in a striking way. 
Often when I watch our military machines setting off from their grounds with 
the regularity and assurance of motor cars from a garage my thoughts go 
back to the days — only a few years ago — when the first feeble tentative flights 
were made, and when I saw so many brave pioneers of flights dashed to earth 
by a sudden slight gust. 

" Even now they look such gossamer things up here above the battle fields of 
Flanders when the wind is moaning and beneath the smoke of artillery bom- 
bardments. Yet they make audacious swoops and dives and turns with bird-like 
grace and ease, and men 3,000 feet from earth or more clamber upon those 
thin struts and canvas planes in moments of peril as though the insubstantial 
structure were a racing yacht and the air as buoyant as the wave. 

" When, for instance, a corporal in one of our air squadrons was followed by 
two hostile aeroplanes he shifted his gun from its position in the front to the 
rear mounting from which he could fire at his pursuers. This was done in full 
flight, and when the enemy's machines made a downward' swoop upon our own 
aeroplane from the prodigious height of 1,000 (?) feet firing through our men's 
propellers. The handy alteration of the gun position secured a quick result. 
After firing half a drum of bullets the corporal saw the leading machine tail- 
glide for a fraction of a second and then plunge to earth in a vertical nose-dive. 
The pilot watchefl the machine go down in this way for several thousand feet, 
and then it fell among some trees and a cloud of dust was evidence of its fafe. 
The other machine gave up the fight and disaj)peared. 

*' One of the most remarkable and gallant examples of changing the weijjbt 
and balance in a machine happened on October 26. Two of our flight officers 
taking photographs over the enemy's ground were attacked by a Pokker at a 
height of about 7,000 feet. While getting his gim ready the observing officer 
was liit in the left hand, so that he could not use the weapon. The pilot kept 
maneuvering tc» avoid the fire from the enemy's air craft, but was hit in the 
arm and shoulder and lost consciousness. Greater danger can hardly be 
Imagined. High up, and without a guiding hand, the machine rocked and 
swayed about in a giddy spiral, which was the first sign to the observing 
officer that his companion was out of action. 

" Seeing the pilot limp and senseless the other officer climbed over between 
the two back struts and caught hold of the control lever. He moved this about, 
put nothing happened. He then tried to close the throttle. This did no good, 
the wire apparently having been broken. Finally he turned off the petrol and, 
getting the machine under control, managed to land behind the French reserve 
^l^^""^!!^^* M^.^^^ a rough landing, and the machine was flung over so that the 

wfls^'hiflFif hwII^Ik'^'' """"^'r ?® ^^y ^^^^^ *^ apool of blood until assistance 
was brought by the observer (who climbed out safely) from the French Red 
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Cross. They were still under fire, however, and another observing officer, who 
happened to be with his machine in the neighborhood, managed to reack the 
scene and rescue the Lewis gun and instrument board. 

"Although there is no mercy on either side during these acrid combats the 
battle of the air is enlivened by some of those little touches of chivalry and 
gallant humor which belonged to old-fashioned warfare. Most of the Cterman 
flight oflicers are young men of good social standing, all the observers having 
the rank of officer also. There is a great aeronautical school at Berlin, through 
which many of them pass before qualifying for active service. The training 
consists of flying observation, use of machine guns, bomb dropping, photography, 
wireless telegraphy, and a special course of shooting in the air on hostile air 
craft All observers have to pass a standard test before being sent up on 
reconnoissance. 

" Our men will often fight with two. More than that is too much, even for the 
most audacious, and certainly few men have had the luck of a certain young 
officer who on October 28 had a series of combats. Going out in a Morane 
" Parasol *' on escort duty to a photographic reconnoissance, and flying at 
10,000 feet, he saw an Aviatik 500 feet below, and dived toward it as he fired 
his machine gun. The Grerman turned toward his own lines, but the Morane 
was then attacked in the rear by two more Aviatiks, which opened fire at 150 
yards. Nothing daunted, our aviator fired at them both and made them beat 
a quick retreat. 

"A fourth Aviatik now opened fire from above and swept past the Morane into 
its own lines with its propeller stopped. Even this was not the last of that 
hostile flight of birds, and when the officer was going back to the aerodrome 
he met still another Aviatik, which he chased for about 15 minutes, until it 
escaped over its own lines. 

"All these adventures hnpijened during the last few weeks. They belong to 
the daily routine of the Royal Flying Corps, which has done 15 months of 
splendid service." 

Col. Reber. I would like also to insert in the record, sir, a note 
showing some of the difficulties that anyone must encounter in organ- 
izing and carrying out an air force — some figures from the British 
air service. The first part was compiled from the Official (xazette 
up to and including December 28, 1915. At the outbreak of the war 
there were 153 officers in the Eoyal Flying Corps ; added since, 649 ; 
a total of 802. Of these, 91 have been reported killed, 88 wounded, 
55 missing, 37 prisoners, and 7 interned in Holland, making a total 
of 278. The balance is 524. 

Tlie 6fficial British Army list of December, 1915, gives 1 majoi 
general, 11 lieutenant colonels, 46 majors, 176 captains, 106 first 
lieutenants, and 259 second lieutenants, making a total of 599. 

The Chairman. If there is anything else you desire to put in the 
record, Colonel, just put it in. 

Mr. Anthony. Col. Reber, you have had some trouble securing the 
desired number of commissioned officers in the aviation force ? 

Col. Keber. Yes, sir; but I think those troubles can be obviated. 
I think they are due to causes which can be remedied. 

Mr. Anthony. It is said there is some degree of discontent and 
dissatisfaction among the officers already in the force. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Col. Reber. That I can not answer, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. For your information I will state that I have been 
80 advised by officers — ^that there is that discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. You have doubtless heard of it? 

Col. Reber. In an indirect sort of way, sir, I have understood that 
there was something of the sort. 

Mr. Anthony. To what do you attribute it? To what causes? 
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Col. Reber. I think it would be pretty difficult to give any direct 
answer. I might suggest that those feelings were probably more or 
less personal. 

Mr. Anthony. I have heard it stated, for instance, that some of 
the officers now in the corps think that the fliers, the men who really 
do the expert flying, have not been favored in matters of promotion. 
Is that true ? 

Col. Reber. Why, no, sir; because there is no promotion about it. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think it proper that promotion should be 
afforded to the men who really do the fljdng? 

Col. Reber. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. And under the present law there is no such oppor- 
tunity, then? 

Col. Reber. None whatever. The law simply says this: The stu- 
dent comes in, if he gets his certificate, and after passing the exami- 
nation prescribed by law becomes a grade higher than what he 
was. That is all the promotion he gets. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think that if you were permitted to throw 
open the opportunity to men in civil life who had developed into 
expert fliers to secure commissions in the aviation corps that it would 
be desirable? 

Col. Reber. Xot permanent commissions; no, sir; no person in the 
aviation section should have a permanent commission. 

Mr. Anthony. There is no such opportunity now for a civilian 
flier to get a commission ? 

Col. Reber. Xo, sir: there could not be under the law. If you had 
a reserve, a civilian could cmie in and got his commission *in the 
reserve, and he would then, if he were on duty, be required to fly 
three weeks a year and as much longer as he desired. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true that that would not be sufficiently 
attractive ? 

Col. Reber. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. Anthony. But would not a permanent commission in an avia- 
tion corps be attractive enough so that men who develop skill and 
ability in flying would want to enter the Army as fliers? 

(^ol. Reber. How long would you keep them in there, sir? 

Mr. Anthony. I have no specific idea ; but would it not be desir- 
able to have such men as officers of the corps for life ? 

Col. Reber. No, sir ; I do not think so. I do not think that in this 
game any person should remain in it one minute longer than he is 
thoroughly qualified. 

Mr. Anthony. What would be your objection to giving such men 
commissions in the Army and keeping them in the aviation corps as 
long as they rendered efficient service ? 

Col. Reber. That would put them exactly on the same basis, as far 
as aviation is concerned, as under the present law. 

Mr. Anthony. Why is it that you have not been able to develop 
the Army fliers to as high a degree of perfection as those in civil 
Ufe? 

Col. Reber. I do not believe that is necessarily true, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Isn't it true? 

Col. Reber. No ; I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Is there not a much large number in civil life than 
in the Army? 
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Col. KfiBiai. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. I have heard that there was. ' 

Col. Eeber. I would like to ask their names, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. How many officers and men have you that are ex- 
pert fliers — that have absolute command of aircraft — ^that is, that 
would have no difficulty whatever in undertaking any air work 
that anyone would undertake ? • 

Col. Reber. I have 23 officers and 5 men. 

Mr. Anthony. That you would not hesitate to have do any kind 
of air duty that is done in any army? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. And you consider them just as competent ? 

Col. Eeber, I think so, sir. Of course, I have no standard com- 
parison with the other people, but I know our people can fly.. 

Mr. Anthony. I have heard it said by officers at the San Diego 
school — that is, by men who have demonstrated their ability to fly — 
that they did not receive commands in reference to the use of aero- 
planes and in regard to flying from men who could not fly them- 
selves and who they did not believe knew as much about it as they 
did. Does such a condition as that exist ? 

Col. Eeber. Why, I can say this 

Mr. Anthony. Another thing they said, some of these fliers think 
they receive more aid and assistance from expert civilian fliers — 
for instance, around Los Angeles and other cities of California — - 
in their problems than they are able to receive from their superior 
officers in their own branch of the service. 

Col. Eeber. That I do not know, sir. These statements are all new 
to me, and they have not been brought to my attention before. I 
would say this, that as far as expert civilians are concerned I do not 
think you can find two more expert men in the country than the two 
at the school. 

Mr. Anthony. So the only course that is open to a young man who 
has perfected himself in flying and who would like to be a commis- 
sioned officer in the Aviation Corps, is just to secure a commission in 
the Army in the regular way? 

Col. Eeber. That unfortunately is the law. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think it would be an advantage to your 
corps if the doors were opened so that young men who were already 
accomplished in flying could secure commissions? 

Col. Eeber. I certainly do, sir. The only question, Mr. Anthony, 
is one of policy, and that is for you gentlemen to decide. 

Mr. Anthony. Well, after an officer develops into a capable and 
efficient flier you do not want to lose him? 

Col Eeber. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. And if he receives promotion above, say, the grader 
of captain, you can no longer keep him? 

Col. Eeber. We can not keep him under the present law. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think it would be desirable to make that 
change? 

Col. Eeber. Yes, sir. And there is another thing. I think it 
would be very desirable to keep any person — ^the law is very specific 
on the one subject ; as soon as a man is no longer qualified he must 
be returned forthwith. If the law would give us a broader field, we 
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would be better off, and the machinery for that is in your hands. 
We need more people, and we want them. 

Mr. Greene. Gen. Scriven, you said that Curtis, I believe, told 
you they could produce for you about 10 aeroplanes a day? 

Gen. Scriven. So I understood him. I was talking with him and 
some other a few days ago. I asked him, " How many machines do 
you reckon yoif can turn out a day with the full capacity of j^our 
works ? " The reply, as I remember it, was, " Well, about 10 machines 
a day." I asked him, further, what he thought he could reckon as the I 
capacity of all the factories in this country, and he said about 20. 

Mr. Greene. That means the making and assembling of the 
machines complete? 

Gen. Scriven. Yes; I think it means the delivery of the number 
they could actually turn out and put on the loading platforms — 10 
a day. 

Mr. Greene. Then, it is probably needless to ask whether that 
means a full test and installation oi the motor so that the machine 
is complete? 

Gen. Scriven. I doubt very much if it means much in regard to 1 
the testing. I think it means that they take a model and turn out 
10 a day in accordance with that model. I do not think they could 
make thoroughly satisfactory tests of as many as that. I did not 
ask him that question, though. No doubt the great difficulty will be 
in the supply of motors. 

Mr. Greene. That is just why I made this memorandum, because, 
as I imderstand it, the greater part of your problem is this motor 
test afterwards? 

Gen. Scriven. Absolutely. The most important thing in the whole 
game is the motor. \ 

Mr. Greene. Then, your calculation as to the probable supply of ; 
the Army is based upon this suggestion, that Mr. Curtis as an indi- t 
vidual producer can turn out 10 a day, and those figures must not 
be taken in gross, but must be subjected to the elimination test? j- 

Gen. Scriven. I should think so ; a very large reduction should be ! J 
made. But anyhow I think the contractor could make 100 or 200 
machines a month, so the number of machines hardly comes into the 
question. It is a question of the organization, the flying men, that 
is the hard problem to solve. 

Mr. Greene. So, as a general thing, you are confident that no mat- 
ter what the requirements for test, nor the time required in the 
elimination of a good many machines that do not meet the tests, you 
would still have a sufficient supply for all the men you would be 
likely to have that would be able to fly ? 

Gen. Scriven. I should think so; most decidedly, as things are 1 
now. 

Mr. Greene. I mean this more particularly: If this is the scale r 
upon which you base ^our estimate for emergency purposes, would f^ 
that same rule hold good there? ^ ^^ 

Gen. Scriven. It is like everything else. If there is no encouragft^ q^ 
ment — if this war ceases and there is no longer any encourageni%^j.yj, 
to these men to go on building — they will abandon their plants n^ ^^; 
or less. What the conditions would be under those circumstancrjQ^ j^ 
do not know. As things stand to-day I believe we can count on f^j.' n 
number of machines that we can man. i be son 
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Mr. Greene. So, again, as a general conclusion, that leaves still 
the matter of the supply of machines themselves as a matter of con- 
jecture? 

Gen. ScRTVEN. For the future, after the present conditions cease. 

The Chairman. Gen. Scriven, I would like to ask you whether or 
not in your opinion it would be a wise thing for the Government to 
have a plant and build its own flying machines? 

Gen. Scriven. That is a very large subject, but in this particular 
case I believe that if we had under the aerodynamical board or the 
Ordnance Department, or somewhere else, a laboratory or experi- 
mental plant from which we could turn out the model of the thing 
we wanted, it would be an excellent thing. But I do not think that 
to go into the actual supply of aeroplanes for the Army itself would 
pay at all. 

The Chairman. General, have you- any information that would 
enable you to tell the committee how much it would cost to erect a 
plant for the manufacture of these machines, and how much it would 
cost the Government to turn them out after the plant is in operation? 

Gen. Scriven. No, Mr. Chairman ; I have not. But, judging from 
long experience in the Army, I believe that the cost to the Govern- 
ment of manufacturing in its own plant would be much greater than 
when it is done in private plants. In the case of saddles, bridles, 
and things of that kind 

The Chairman. That is not the experience in the manufacture of 
powder and ammunition ? 

Gen. Scriven. That, of course, I can hardly speak about. 

The Chairman. I do not know about the saddles. 

Gen. Scriven. The Government itself does wonderfully fine work. 
Everything is perfectly done; the hours of labor are short, the best 
of materials are put in, and what you get is worth the money, but it 
is more expensive than what you would buy outside. I am not speak- 
ing as an expert on that subject, but merely as a matter of experience. 

Mr. Huix. I would like to ask you. General, what particular thing 
it is that costs more. 

Gen. Scriven. Well, I do not like particularly to answer that ques- 
tion. But I do think, as a matter of fact — if I may speak without 
being quoted — that a horse outfit, for instance, saddles and 
bridles — — 

Mr. Hull. As a matter of fact, thev do not cost as much? 

Gen. Scriven. Speaking for myself, I know that I can ^et a 
bridle — it may not be as good, but I can get a bridle from a private 
factory for less than I can get one from the Ordnance Departmeat. 
That is my impression ; I am not speaking from figures. 

Mr. Hull. You have not the figures, have you ? 

Gen. Scriven. No, I have not the figures, but I have inquired 
about such things and I think that is correct. 

The Chairman. And Gen. Crozier furnishes the saddles and 
bridles and he can tell us about that. 

Mr. Greene. Col. Reber, something has been said about extending 
opportunities for flying to the enlisted men of the service, and you 
have indicated that "in some degree they now have that opportunity ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Did I understand you to say that there was likely 
to be some difficulty in increasing the number of men who would fly 
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because not many enlisted men made application for details with the 
aviation section ? 

Col. Keber. No, sir. What I mean is this : You asked me a ques- 
tion, and I presumed I was answering that alone. I know this, that 
of the 242 men that we have now, only 21 of them have asked to fly. 
I know that every enlisted man in the United States Army of suit- 
able character would be transferred to tha aviation section on his 
application. Now, the Army at large know that the enlisted men 
of the aviation section are allowed to fly if they want to. We have 
not got any more people from the Army at large than we have, 
so my notion was that the Army at large did not care to fly. 

Mr. Greene. That is as I understood you. Now, upon what do 
you base your subsequent statement that in your opinion there 
would be no difficulty in increasing the enlisted personnel of the 
aviation section to about 700? 

Col. Eeber. Because I have had any number — ^I hesitate to say 
how many — of requests from young men on the outside of excellent 
material who want to enlist for that purpose. 

Mr. Anthony. How much additional pay does an enlisted man 
get in the aviation section? 

Col. Eeber. Fifty per cent of the pay of his grade, when on flying 
status or as qualified aeroplane mechanic ; otherwise none. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think that if you allowed your enlisted 
men increased pay commensurate with the pay, say, oi the commis- 
sioned officers that fly, it would help ? 

Col. Reber. It is practically the same ratio. 

Mr. Anthony. Suppose you allowed an enlisted man some sub- 
stantial increase ; suppose you gave him the pay of a sergeant major, 
the highest enlisted rank, while he was flying. Would that increase 
your number of enlisted fliers? 

Col. Reber. I could not say without trying, because we have men 
of the highest grade who are flying. We have had first-class ser- 
geants flymg. The lowest man who is flying now is a corporal. 

Mr. Anthony. There is no special financial inducements, though! 

Col. Reber. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. Anthony. That is about $10 a month ? 

Col. Reber. Oh, no. He gets 50 per cent additional of the pay of 
his grade. 

The Chairman. Fifty per cent increase in the pay of a master 
signal electrician would be considerably more than that. 

Mr. Anthony. How much would a private get? 

Col. Reber. A private would get $8.75, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Which would be practically no inducement. 

Col. Reber. A master signal electrician gets 

Mr. Anthony. My proposition is, Mr. Chairman, that if we al- 
lowed them the pay oi the highest enlisted rank while they are fly- 
ing — say, of master signal electrician — ^it would be a material induce- 
ment to enlisted men to fly, and it ought to be done. 

The Chairman. I suppose. Colonel, that if you had an enlisted man 
you would make him a corporal or sergeant, would you not? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir; he would probably get his promotion very 
quickly; because a man that has the necessary characteristics would 
be recognized right away. 
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The Chairman. And you have the power in the Aviation Corps to 
promote him to corporal or sergeant and up to master signal elec- 
trician? 

Col. Beber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. The seven men that are fliers are all 

Col. Reber. Are all noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Shallenberger. If we could secure, say, 50 or 100 good fliers — 
which you seem to be short of now — ^by increasing their pay to $50 
a month, would it not be a very good proposition for the Government 
to secure them that way ? 

Col. Reber. I am not sure, sir, that the average enlisted man 

Mr. Shallenberger. Is not that the proposition ? 

Col. Reber. I do not think the average enlisted man would make 
half so good a flier as the average officer. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I mean if he is a flier and if you could get 
him for $50 or $75 a month, taking into consideration the difficulties 
you have had and the money that you have spent to get these 30 fliers 
now, would it not be a good proposition ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir; if we could do it. 

Answering that other question, two of the men are sergeants, and 
the other five are corporals. 

Mr. Greene. Oup of the points about the preference that the Army 
gives to commissioned officers in its selection of candidates for fliers, 
as I understand it, is that they are trained along special lines neces- 
sary for military reconnoissance ? 

Col. Re»er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. And that being true, then the enlisted man in and 
of himself, by lacking that training, at least to such a highly special- 
ized degree, is not as desirable for your service, other than for prac- 
tical scout flying on an emergency, or message carrying, or some- 
thing of that kind ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. So that there is a distinction to be made between the 
use of commissioned officers as flying men and of enlisted men, and 
the probable use of them in time of emergency ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. And that would have some effect upon the number of 
enhsted men that you would really care to train ? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Is it not true, Colonel, that the observer that is 
carried along is the man that really makes the reconnoissance, if 
there is one made, and that the observer is generally a commissioned 
officer? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. He is the brain of the reconnoissance then? That 
is, the driver of the machine does not draw any maps? 

Col. Reber. Very true. 

Mr. Anthony. Then it is skill in reconnoissance that you want to 
get? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir; and you will get that more from the more 
hiffhly educated type of man. 

Mr. KLahn. Is not this also a fact, Colonel, that while theory re- 
quires a driver or pilot in addition to the reconnoissance officer, yet 
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when the emergency of war comes only one man is put in charge of 
a machine, and that it is always the imusual that you must reckon 
with? 

Col. Reber. Absolutely, sir. And when we talk about strategical 
reconnoissances that are made we must remember they are always 
made by the pilot, the man who drives the machine. 

Mr. Kahn. And most of the machines sent up in time of war 
carry oiily one man, and there is very little map making in action? 

Coh Reber. That is correct. 

Mr. Kahn. And he directs the artillery fire as well, and that can 
be done by the pilot without the help of the observing officers? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. In other words, they meet the emergencies 
as they arise from dav to dav with whatever available material they 
have. 

Mr. Anthony. Do I understand that when they send a machine 
up to direct artillery fire they have only one man? 

Col. Reber. Two is the better scheme. They are using two right 
along over on the other side. 

Mr. Greene. You referred to the number of qualified cross-country 
fliers likely to be found in civil life, and you made a distinction be- 
tween the man that makes the exhibition flight within a circum- 
scribed area and the rough-and-tumble cross-counlry man? 

Col. Reber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Have you any means so far of making any estimate 
as to the number of men found to be qualified for exhibition work 
who are likely to qualify still further for cross-country flights? 

Col. Reber. All I could say, sir, is this, that the last prize that 
was put up was the Curtis prize. That was for cross-water work 
in distinction to cross-country work. That carries with it $5,000; 
my recollection is there were only 12 entrants. 

Mr. Greene. In estimating the cost of upkeep of machines has it 
been found by experience that much of a wrecked machine can after- 
wards be utilized for spare parts? 

Col. Reber. As a rule ; no, sir. 

Mr. Greene. There is very seldom anything foimd that can be 
utilized ? 

Col. Reber. There is a difference between a wreck and a smash-up. 
Up to a certain point that is possible to differentiate, but it is very 
difficult to say except after seeing the machine yourself. 

Mr. Tilson. You spoke. Colonel, of directing artillery fire from an 
aeroplane. What are the means of communication used between the 
man in the air and the battery? 

Col. Reber. There are quite a number, sir; they have used wire- 
less. They have used directional flying. They have used different 
shapes and colors by dropping. They have codes of different colored 
lights. They also use the very pistol. 

Mr. TiLSON. Except for directional flying, all the methods you have 
mentioned require the presence of an additional person ? 

Col. Reber. No, sir; a pilot can fire a pistol with one hand. 

Mr. TiLSON. But for the sending of wireless messages another per- 
son is required ? 

Col. Reber. Not necessarily, sir ; the man can have his key right in 
front, on his control, and that is what they have done. 
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Mr. TiLSON. But from general experience, you regard it as the bet- 
terplan to send up two men ? 

Col. Eeber. It IS the universal policy, so far as I have been able 
to find, in all the services, that ior ordinary fire control and reconnois- 
sance work they use two men. 

Mr. TiLSON. Then, in case it should become the policy to use two 
persons in a machine and you should have difficulty in getting enough 
men willing to go into the air, or who were capable of going into the 
air, then would not the problem be simplified to some extent if you 
were able to take a man as the flyer who was simply the flyer and 
nothing else, and let him take along with him a commissioned officer 
who was efficient in the* other things? 

Col. Eeber. Under your premises, most decidedly, sir; but I do not 
believe we can ever find those conditions in real life. I do not think 
you would get the necessary number of people in an emergency. You 
can see what the English have had, after 18 months and out or a body 
of 3,000,000, only about 800 officers on flying duty. 

Mr. TiLSON. If you had a very expert flyer and he knew nothing 
about recoimoissance or anything but how to drive that machine to 
perfection, and then you had along with him an Army officer, well 
trained, who could do all the rest, would not that make a pretty good 
workable scheme ? 

Col. Eeber. It would, sir; with just one condition — that that ex- 
pert flyer should be in the military service and subject to military 
control. 

Mr. TiLSON. There is no doubt about that. 

Col. Eeber. That is the ideal case, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. My idea was to get that man into the service, of course. 

Mr. Greene. Then, does not your problem resolve itself into this. 
If you are going to adopt a policy imder which one man must be the 
expert flyer and the other the expert recoimoisance man, in an emer- 
gency you would have to look for two persons, whereas in the other 
system, combining in one person both qualifications, you are only 
looking for one? 

Col. Eeber. That is very true, sir ; but as I said 

Mr. Greene. I am introducing another element. 

Mr. Hull. I would like to ask the Colonel what he thinks of Gov- 
ernment manufacture. 

Col. Eeber. Outeide of building types, sir, I do not think it would 
be a good proposition. In order to meet the demand for the required 
number in time of war you would have to put up such a gigantic 
plant. 

Mr. Hull. What is there about an aeroplane that costs so much ? 

Col. Eeber. There is not, sir; it is the plant. In order to turn 
out a large number per day you have to have a large plant. 

Mr. ELahn. Do you not nave to pay a considerable sum now for 
patent rights? 

Col. Eeber. Indirectly; yes, sir. 

Mr. E[ahn. And when the patents expire they will probably be 
much cheaper? 

CoL Eeber. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiLSON. Assuming that you had finally reached the model 
which you thought was the thing to be used, then would it not be 
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Proposed organization of signal troops for an army, etc, — Continued. 





M. D. X*. 


Ist-class 
sergts. 


Sergts. 


Corpls. 


Cooks. 


Ist-class 
pvts. 


Pvts. 


Total 
en- 
listed. 


Siifual Corps, lest aviation section. 

MOBILE AKMT. 

Nine field bftttaUoTiR 


27 
12 


144 
42 


225 
66 


369 
92 


54 

8 


. 1,080 
260 


243 
86 


2,143 
566 


Two telegraph battalions 

Chief signal officers of divisions (pro- 
posed) 


Chief signal officers of two field armies . 

ALA8KA. 

W-A. Mil. Cable & Tgh. System 

SBBYICB OF THE INTEBIOB. 

Office Chief Signal Officer 


















8 


28 


30 


33 


5 


112 


34 


260 


Army Signal School 


















Dept. signal officers, including Phil. 
& Haw'n Depts 


• 
















Supply depots, cable boats. Ft. Wood 
& Asst., atN.Y 


















Enlisted men for det. svc 


9 
3 


33 
11 


36 
12 


39 
13 


6 
2 


135 
45 


42 
14 


300 


Army Signal School and recruit de- 
tachment 


100 








59 


258 


369 


546 


75 


1,632 


419 


3,358 


Aviation section. 

OVERSEAS OABBISONS. 


5 
5 
5 

20 


8 
8 
8 

32 


15 
15 
15 

60 


33 
33 
33 

132 


6 
6 
6 

24 


44 
44 
44 

176 


18 
18 
18 

72 


129 


Hawau. 1 aero sauadron 


129 


Canal Zone. 1 aero sauadron 


129 


• 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mobile army: 4 divisions, 4 aero 
squadrons 


516 


A V^ti^n adTT'1ni''twitinTi _ - , , , 




Aviation School, detachment 


3 


6 


12 


18 


2 


24 


12 


77 


Total proposed aviation section. 


38 


62 


117 


249 


44 


332 


138 


980 



O. C. S. O., April SO, 19tS. 
Revised Dec. 15, 1915. 

Note.— This table is a proportional one. The proper number of signal troops for an army of any size 
may be found by simply adhering to these proportions and substituting the proi>er signal units to cor- 
respond with the number of divisions and army corps taken. 

Overseas garrisons, with strengths arbitrarily taken, would require additional telegraph companies in 
numbers to fit the local situation in each case. 

Thereupon, at 1.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
Wednesday, January 19, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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STO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



House of Representatives, 

Committee on Military Affairs, 

Saturday y January 5, 1916, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. James Hay (chair- 
man) presidiQg. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LINDLEY M. GABBISON, SECBETABY OF 

WAB — Continued. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Mr. Kahn, I 
believe you had not concluded ? 

Mr. Kahn. No. Now, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Garrison (interposing) . Mr. Kahn, may I interrupt 
you just a minute ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes, sure. 

Secretary Garrison. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a report 
of the special commission on military education and reserve, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Massachusetts in June of 1915, a commis- 
sion of very emment men of that State, who, under the term of the 
appointment, made a most careful and exhaustive examination of the 
question which is now before this committee in so far as it relates to 
the National Guard or State miUtia and have embodied their findings 
in a most comprehensive and intelligent report which I would like 
to submit to the committee for its consideration. 

The -Chairman. You can put that in the hearings, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. I merely wish now to caU atten- 
tion to their final disposi^^ion of this particular question, after going 
over the whole subject matter and having hearings throughout their 
State of practically all classes of people, beginning, of course, with 
the National Guardsmen. On page 22 they say: ''For these reasons 
the commission wishes to state clearly that its recommendation goes 
to the point of making the mUitia actually a Federal force and nothing 
else. It should be controlled and paid by the Federal Government 
and subject to the orders of the Federal Government,'' etc. The 
testimony and bases of their report I herewith submit to the 
committee. 

The Chairman. That wiU be put in the hearing. 

Secretary Garrison. I should like to do so. 

Mr. Kahn. The Associated Press on December 31 carried a r6sum6 
of that report in a very few words. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELA.HN. I would like to put that in the record. 

The Chairman. Very well. 
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Mr. Kahx. It is as follows: 

Boston, December 30. — ^The special commission on military education and reserves, 
appointed to investigate the defence needs of Massachusetts, will present the following 
recommendations to the Legislature: 

Federal control of the State militia. 

An increase in numbers by means of a reserve, and change in methods of training 
of the militia if it remains a State force. 

Relieving the militia of police duty and the establishment of a State mounted police. 

Courses of military instruction in colleges located in Massachusetts. 

Development of physical training in 9ie public schools according to a prescribed 
standard. 

Teaching of military history, personal hygiene and camp sanitation in the public 
schools. 

Establishment for schoolboys of summer training camps. 

Enrollment of mechanics and census of factories of certain industries if the same is 
not provided for by Federal le^lation. 

Institution of courses in military hygiene in medical schools. 

So that all of these recommendations are most excellent. 

Secretary Garrison. Those are all in this report. 

Mr. Kahn. Mr. Secretary, I think when we closed the hearing on 
Thursday I was asking you about short-term enUstments. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Several years ago, about two years ago, I think, you 
felt that short-term emistments would be'oi material advantage to 
the Army of the United States. Have you changed your views ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. The assumption that I thought it of 
material advantage is based upon the fact that I then urged the 
shortening of the service with the colors in order to increase the 
number of men who should be in reserve. That was at a time 
when, as we all know, there was little likelihood of our getting any 
substantial increase in the Army, or any substantial first line troops 
outside of the Army, and it seemed to me, therefore, that the only 
other recourse was to have the Army train as many persons as 
possible and turn them back into the communitv, but if we are 
going to be able to have constantly a first line ©i 400,000 Federal 
volunteers, then I think that the Kegidar Army must at all times 
be composed of men of sufficient experience to be a highly effective 
and highly trained force. So that while they seem to be inconsistent, 
they are not so at all. They depend upon the different points of 
view with respect to the whole military establishment. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that two years would make a pretty 
efficient soldier ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. I think two years will make a 
very efficient soldier. 

Mr. Kahn. Exactly, and if you were to train new men every two 
years, do you not thmk that you would have among the citizens of 
the country, in the course of a very few years, a large number of men 
who had been trained to such a degree of efficiency that they would 
become exceedingly valuable in the volunteers if the President should 
call for volunteers in case we are attacked ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. The only point I want to make is this: 
That at one time when I felt that that was practically the only mili- 
tary advantage I could get, I was strenuous about it, and now, when 
I feel that I can get something of real material value, I am not so 
strenuous about it. 
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Mr. Kahn. Well, men who have had two years actual training in 
miUfcarv tactics would be of much greater value in time of war tlian 
men who had had two months experience every year. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, two years will make as efficient a soldier 
as any coimtry wants for any service. But that is not the point I 
want to dwell upon. If the Regidar Army is going to act as the 
model, as the tramer, then I would not lay any particular stress upon 
the term of enlistment in the Army, because it does not make anv 
difference if you are constantly training a large force subject to call, 
but if you are going to train small numbers of men from whose ranks 
you can turn out a large army in time of necessity, I am more inter- 
ested in the term of emistment. 

Mr. Kahn. But in giving them a shorter term of enlistment would 
you not get a much higher type of men ? 

Secretary Garrison. I think it would make some difference. I 
think that all that you have in mind, Mr. Kahn, can be accomplished 
if, with whatever term we fixed, we placed in the President the 
power, after some period, say one year or eighteen months, to put on 
lurlough any man who apphed therefor and who, upon examination, 
measures up to certain specifications that will give nim the furlough 
subject, for the balance of his enlistment contract, to come to the* 
colors in case of need. 

The Chairman. Will you let me ask the Secretary a question, 
Mr. Kahn? 

Mr. KLahn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What would be the average service of a soldier in 
the Army with a two-year enlistment at the end of, say, three years, 
if your plan was put into effect ? 

Secretary Garrison. Which period are you going to have for the 
term of enlistment ? 

The Chairman. Two years' enlistment. What would be the aver- 
age service ? Suppose we had a war. What would be the average 
service then under a two-year enlistment of a soldier in the Army ? 

Secretary Garrison. I should say off-hand a year. I am not so 
sure about that, but it seems such an easy answer; maybe it is wrong. 

The Chairman. I think you are correct. 

Secretary Garrison. It would seem to be so, because the purpose 
of a two-year enlistment, I presume, if we take the War College 
division's plan, is to turn out each year into the reserve one-half of 
the Army, and that would be so circumstanced, in the view of the 
War College, to raise the necessary reserve in six years, if we turn out 
one-half of the Army for each year. 

Mr. Kahn. The snort-term enlistment is not a new principle. 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. It was used very effectively by Prussia in 1807, after 
the treaty if Tilsit, and she turned out her boys at the end of every 

?ear and gave a pretty good account of herself both at Leipzig and at 
Waterloo. Now, have you thought over the matter of allotting the 
regiments to the sections of the country where they are raised ? 
Secretary Garrison. Regular Army ? 
Mr. Kahn. Yes, sir. 
Secretary Garrison. Yes. 
Mr. Kahn. How about the volunteers, or the continental army '( 
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Secretary Garrison. Of course, it would be raised in sections, so 
that it does not apply to them. 

Mr. Kahn. But do you not think that by recruiting regiments in 
various sections of the country and allowing the men who reside in 
those sections to go into the regiments that are recruited in that 
neighborhood you would have a very much more effective force than 
you would have under the present system ? 

Secretary Garrison. WeD, I do not know that I want to be com- 
mitted to the words, "Very much more effective,^' but I lean to the 
belief that if, as time went on, we could estabhsh a system of local 
regiments, so to speak, with local recruiting and a reserve in the 
neighborhood we probably could build up a very effective system 
botn of recruiting and keeping track of the reserve and other similar 
military requirements. That, of course, as you said a minute ago, 
is not a new idea to anyone. It has been recommended by some of 
the very best military men we have ever had. I have not thought 
myself of attempting to make any recommendations of that sort at 
this time, because it requires the expenditure of sums of money to 
locate posts where there are no posts now. It raises the question of 
a building program instead of an Army program. It seems to me at 
the present time the imperative thing is to get some sort of a military 
system adopted rather than dwell upon things which wiU in time 
become a part of the system. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, when you are adopting a sjrstem, do you not 
think that is the time to provide for these very things ? 

Secretary Garrison. Theoretically, yes; practicafly, no. I think 
the essential thing is to get an articulated skeleton that can function. 
Now, whether or not you get a little bit too much flesh on a leg, an 
arm or a nose is a matter oi detail. 

Mr. Kahn. You state that one of the expenses of an army is the cost 
of transportation. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that cost could be materially reduced ? 

vSecretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ej^hn. At the rery inception of the new plan ? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, no; because at the inception of the plan 
it would be more than offset bv the cost of providing regimental 
stations. The one would more than balance the other, to start with. 
That will have to be done gradually, Mr. Kahn, if we are ever going 
to attempt it. I could write it out and you could write it out beauti- 
fully on paper, but you would find more difficulties than aids if you 
started in like that now. You would have to find 49 suitable, eligible 
places for the establishment of posts and you would have to find all 
the equipment there, when the essential thing is to get men and mate- 
riel. It seems to me that any other course would be a mistake at this 
time. 

Mr. Kahn. Of course, if a plan of that kind had to be worked out 
and it was absolutely necessary to have military posts and miUtary 
establishments in every State, probably the plan would be entirely too 
extensive to be tried at all, would it not ? 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I can say either yes or no; yet again I 
think it is a matter which, if we should agree to-day was a desurable 
thing to be brought about, ought to be attempted gradually. For 
instance, it may very well be that we could take one locality, and 
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instead of repairing buildings, build a cantonment near the principal 
city of that State, and in that way establish a regimental head- 
quarters for the regiment that would be allotted to the State, but to 
work out a fair and complete plan, fair and equitable to everybody, 
would be to pay more attention to beauty and ornamentation than 
to substance, the substance being to get an army or something that 
will build up an army rather than to get an ideal system of posting 
that army, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, under your continental army plan you propose 
to raise 133,000 men a year. Do you propose to carry those men 
some distance in order to be drilled, or do you propose to have them 
drilled in the States where they are raised ? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, in the States. I expect to have as a 
unit the State as far as I can now foresee. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, if you cau do that in that way with the conti- 
nental army, why comd jou not provide accommodations for the 
men in the Kegular Army in the same way ? 

Secretary Garrison. Why, because I purpose field training for 
the continental army as far as my present plan is concerned, and 
until experience demonstrates how we can do otherwise. Where 
there are no indoor facilities the continental army shall train in the 
field, and for that purpose we would simply need field equipment 
and tents. 

Mr. TiLSON. You do not mean that you intend to confine the oper- 
ation of these volunteers to the States in which they are raised? 
They would have to be gathered in larger groups than the smaller 
States could afford in order to drill them properly in field maneuvers. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; I thought Mr. Kahn had reference to 
the matter of the initial assembUng of the imits. Of course, at first 
there would not be anything higher than company drill. We hope 
in time to have larger maneuvers, but that would be no part of tne 
mitial inauguration of the plan. 

Mr. Kahn. Yes; I have only the initial plan in mind. 

Secretary Garrison. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Kahn. Because it stands to reason that they would have to 
have some considerable driUing before they were drilled in large 
numbers. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir; that is what I understood you to 
mean. 

Mr. Kahn. I think you said it is necessary to have a mobile 
force under your plan of about 50,000 men. 

Secretary Garrison, In the United States Army — that is, in the 
continental United States. 

Mr. Kahn. Upon what basis was that worked out? 

Secretary Garrison. The most prominent factor was that that 
was sufficient to train the 400,000 citizen soldiers. The organiza- 
tion — officers and men — of a mobile force of 50,000 men in the con- 
tinental United States as recommended by me is believed by me, 
upon the advice of miy military experts, to be sufficient to tram the 
133,000 increments a year up to the 400,000 which they would finally 
aggregate. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you worked out any plan as to where these 
mobile forces are to be stationed particularly ? 
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Secretary Garrison. No; because my notion now is not to ask 
for any new buildings or quarters whatever, but to utilize the existing 
barracks and quarters at the existing posts in the United States that 
are in fit condition to receive troops, there again my idea being that 
it is infinitely better to get men and material than to get new posts and 
buildings and other things of that character. 

The Chairman. I just want to ask the Secretary one question. 

Mr. Kahn. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. iJien do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that if the 
continental army scheme could not be adopted it is not necessary 
to have the 50,000 mobile troops in the United States ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. I said that is the main factor that 
fixed the number at 50,000. I do not think that this country ought 
to have less than 50,000 mobile troops in the continental United 
States, because of their usefulness in border duty and expeditionary 
duty in time of peace. But the main factor in deciding on 50,000 
troops was to carry out the continental army scheme. 

Mr. Kahn. Under your scheme there are three tactical divisions? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. You see, my plan gives you three 
peace strength divisions: Three divisions of Infantry, the Cavahy 
division and the auxihary troops, which would be necessary with the 
other troops. The War College division works out four — four Infantry 
divisions, two Cavalry divisions, and so forth, at war strength. 

Mr. Kahn. In other words, your plan contemplates a tactical 
organization ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Is it the purpose to assemble in any part of the country 
a full division of troops ? 

Secretary Garrison. Not at present, because that would require 
the building of accommodations for a division, and there is no place 
at present where we could put a division. 

Mr. Ej^hn. No place in the country at aU ? / 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. No place where a division of troops could be housed 
and quartered ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Ej^hn. Upon what basis was it worked out that 20,000 Coast 
Artillery troops would be sufficient for the Coast Artillery Corps'^ 

Secretary Garrison. I can not answer that, because it was not 
worked out to be sufficient. It was worked out on this theory, that 
when Congress created the Coast Artillery Corps as a separate corps 
it provided for a certain number of companies. After that over-sea 
requirements necessitated the subtraction of a considerable number 
of companies therefrom, and it seemed to me that the wise thing to 
do at this time was to ask Congress to replace in the continental 
United States the proper number which they had said was sufficient. 

Mr. Kahn. What proportion of guns that are now emplaced could 
be operated under this plan ? 

Secretary Garrison. In addition to what we have now? 

Mr. Kahn. No. Would 20,000 men be sufficient to handle the 
gims that we have ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir, 

Mr. Ej^hn. How many would you have to have to handle the guns 
that you have ? 
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Secretary Garrison. I will ask Gen. Weaver. 

Gen. Weaver. Nine hundred and forty officers and 23,000 men. 

The Chairman. You are asking for an increase ? 

Secretary Garrison. I am askmg for 52 companies. 

Gen. Weaver. Yes; 52 companies. 

Secretary Garrison. That will restore the number who were sent 
out. 

The Chairman. That makes it, in all, 25,800 men. 

Mr. KLahn. I was referring to the continental United States. 

The Chairman. How many would it require for aU the guns in the 
United States? 

Secretary Garrison. Your question, Mr. Chairman, is how many 
it would require for the entire United States ? 

The Chairman. How much would it require for the service of all 
of the guns in the entire United States? 

Secretary Garrison. It would require about 900 officers and 
about 23,000 men. 

Mr. Kahn. So that even if you increased the force to 20,000 

Secretary Garrison, (interposing). You are still 5,000 short. 

Mr. Kahn. Would you have enough mihtia in Coast Artillery 
regiments to man all df the guns? 
• Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. In case you get this increase? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. How many would you still be short, taking aU the Coast 
AtiUery Mihtia ? 

Secretary Garrison. I think we had better have aU of that put 
in a table and inserted in the record, because what I would give 
would only be a gutess. I will put it all in a table showing those facts. 

Note. — The following table shows the Regular and Militia Coast Artillery troops 
required to man .the seacoa^t armament now provided, the existing shortages, and 
the shortages that will remain if the increase proposed by the War Department is 
authorized : 



Required for existing defenses, United States 

Required for existing defense?, insular and Panama Canal. 

Total required for existing defenses 

Number now authorized by law 



Existing shortage. 
Ino-ease proposed by w 



ar Department. 



Shortage that will remain if increase proposed by War 
Department is provided 



Regular Coast 
Artillery. 



OfTicers. 



940 
291 



1,231 
701 



530 
228 



302 



Enlisted 
men.i 



23,047 
6,800 



29,847 
18,929 



10,918 
5,762 



5,166 



Militia Coast 
Artillery. 



OfTicers. 



711 



711 
M40 



271 



271 



Enlisted 
men. 



17,329 



17,329 
»7,438 



9,891 



9,891 



1 The figures given in this column are exclusive of bands. 

* These figures show the Militia Coast Artillery that is organized and available for service. 

Mr. Kahn. All right. I think you said something about the re- 
quirement of $46,000,000 for reserve materiel and fortifications. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. How much would you require for materiel and how 
much for fortifications ? 
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Secretary Garrison. The various supply- divisioAs, under directions 
determined that to gather sufficient mat^riel^ which can not be readily 
procured, to furnish an army of 500,000 in the field, would tiike 
$104,000,000, and I have recommended that that be gathered in four 
installments of $26,000,000 each. So that for reserve materiel the 
amount is $26,000,000. 

I constituted a board which, merely for the necessity of having a 
title, is called the board of review, composed of the Chief of Staff, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Ordnance, 
the Chief of Coast Artillery, etc., all the branches which have to do 
with the coast forts and mobile armj^, which of course have to defend 
the coast. The duty of that committee was to give consideration to 
the coast and harbor defenses of the United States, with the view of 
determining the necessity for supplementing existing fortifications 
and constructing new fortifications, and the whole subject matter. 
After considering reports from the various locaUties and the district 
commanders they reached the conclusion that there should be 
expended in the next four years upon our coast fortifications a total 
of eighty-odd million dollars, and that is to be raised in four annual 
increments of $20,000,000 each. The exact figures are in my report. 

Mr. Kahn. Then some of the fortifications woifld be supplemental 
to those you have already ? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes; the placing of 16-inch guns and 
things of that character among the existing armament. 

Mr. Kahn. Have you figured out about how manv men would be 
required for these new fortifications in addition to what you already 
require ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Could you figure that out and put it in the record ? . 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Note. — The proposed additional fortifications will require additional regular Coast 
Artillery troops to the number of 206 officers and 5,435 enlisted men, and Militia Ooast 
Artillery troops to the number of 144 officers and 3,783 enlisted men. 

Mr. Kahn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, knowing that you have given a 
good deal of study to this preparedness question, I would like to ask 
whether this plan of the continental army represents your best views 
as to what should be done at the present time in order to give us a 
most efficient military estabUshment ? 

Secretary Garrison. It does, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. How about compulsory military training or service? 
Do you think that the proposed continental plan would be superior to 
that from the standpoint of miUtary efficiency? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir; nothing would be superior to the 
obligation of the citizen to render whatever service the nation required 
of him. 

Mr. Anthony. Then j^our opinion would be that the most efficient 
plans would be that involving training the citizens by law? 

Secretary Garrison. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Anthony. That is what I wanted to get at. Another question 
I would like to ask is in regard to the authorship of this continental 
army plan. Was that evolved by the General Staff of the War 
Department ? 
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Secretary Garrison. Well, as I told you in my statement the 
other day, it has been evolved practically by every military student 
who has ever written on the subject from the American standpoint. 
Thomas Jefferson in 1805, so far as the word '^evolution'- applies to 
it, evolved it, and it is the imquestioned evolution of Gen. Upton's 
mind, concurred in by Gen. Sherman, and smce that tune it has been 
concurred in by military writers, the last being Gen, Carter in his 
book on the American Army. 

Mr. Anthony. Under the law does it not devolve upon the General 
Staff to consider a plan of this kind and determine upon its practica- 
biUty? 

Secretary Garrison. I can not answer that question. It does not 
devolve upon them to make a study of this plan 

Mr. Anthony (interposing). Or of any military plan? 

Secretary Garrison. There is devolved upon them the duty, 
under orders of the Secretary of War, to study and advise him con- 
cerning any question of miUtary poHcy. 

Mr. Anthony. Has any miUtary board of the general staff passed 
upon this plan of the continental aimy and reported upon it ? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes. It appears m their recommenda- 
tion for a miUtary poUcy. The War College division of the general 
staff, in their recommendation of September 17, 1915, embodied the 
continental army scheme as a part of their recommendation. 

Mr. Anthony. Who drew up that plan of the continental army at 
the department? What board? 

Secretary Garrison. Do you mean who drew it up for them ? 

Mr. Anthony. I want to place the responsibiUty. 

Secretary Garrison. You will have to ask some of their members. 
I do not know which of them happened to write it out. 

Mr. Anthony. I thought perhaps there was some board of officers 
convened for the purpose of drawing up this plan. 

Secretary Garrison. I think I can best explain the situation by a 
brief statement. The General Staff, as you know, is divided into 
various divisions. There is the Mobile Army Division, of which Gen. 
Bliss is chief, and he also happens to be the Assistant Chief of Staff. 
Then there is the Militia Division, of which Gen. MiUs is the head; 
the War College Division, which is the body that sits down at the War 
College Building, and to which is referred various questions for advice, 
study, and recommendations. Now, in March of last year when I 
determined to have this whole subject resurveyed and restudied, I, 
of course, myself gave it constant attention and consideration with 
those people with whom I was in immediate touch. Then I referred 
the matter to the War College, with instruction that they study it 
and report to me. Their report is embodied in the document en^ 
titled, ''The Proposed Military Plan for the United States/^ dated 
September 17, 1915. The resmt of my own study, aided by the Gen- 
eral Staff that were immediately surrounding me, aided by the reports- 
of various heads of the different divisions of the Army and by officers 
of the lower grades, is embodied in the report I made to the President. 
Those are the two reports that have emanated from the War Depart- 
ment. Now, I can not teU you who in the War College Division 
actually drew up that plan, because the War CoUege Division is com- 
posed of a brigadier general, some colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, 
and captains. 
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Mr. Anthony. Was any new board made to pass upon this plan? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. What is the. general advisory board at the War 
Department ? Is there such a board ? 

Secretary Garrison. Not to mv knowledge. 

Mr. Anthony. I thought I had. heard of it. 

Secretary Garrison. 1 do not know to whom that term could 
apply. There is no official body known by that name. 

Mr. Anthony. The statement was made to me that this plan 
largely came from general officers on duty at the department, as dis- 
tinct from what might be called the officers of the General StaflF. 
There is nothing in tnat ? 

Secretary Garrison. Absolutely nothing, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Mr. Secretary, what is the board of review ? 

Secretary Garrison. That is the board I have just spoken about, 
foi coast forts. 

Mr. Anthony. For coast forts only ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. And that board had nothing to do with the forma- 
tion of the continental army plan ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir; nothing whatever. 

Mr. Anthony. The other day you stated that the general officers 
on duty at the department woula be detailed to give mformation to 
the committee here. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Would it be permissible, if the committee desired 
subordinate officers detailed here, to request them to appear before 
the committee ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is a matter in the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Garrison. The chairman informed me that he would 
find out from the members of the committee what officers they 
wanted to have summoned and that he would give me notice so that 
I could get them here. 

Mr. Anthony. My idea was that there were subordinate officers 
who had information on this matter that the committee might want 
to hear. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. Anthony. In your recommendation provision is made for a 
substantial increase in commissioned officers ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. And also, with additional organizations which you 
recommend, there will be an increase of officers ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. Has any thought been given to the division of what 
is called the linear Ust in the Army with the idea of equaUzing the 
promotions that will ensue ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. A single list ? 

Secretary Garrison. les, sir. The recommendation which I made 
on that subiect to the chairman was based upon the result of my con- 
ference with an, I might say, but certainly with almost all of the 
general officers on duty here. We spent several hours finding out 
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how those vacancies could be equitably apportioned among all the 
branches of the service. Of course, at this conference all the branches 
of the service and all the departments were represented. At the risk 
of pleading my own ignorance, and probably justfiable imorance, all 
I contributed was the service of a moderator. I simply regulated 
the sessions. At the end of the discussion the Adjutant General, 
Brig. Gren. McCain, outlined a scheme of distribution, etc., which 
scheme was worked over by me and by some other oflBcers who were 
called in to assist us, and then it was put into shape by the Judge 
Advocate General. I informed Mr. Hay of these facts and gave him 
that recommendation, and now again I must confess ignorance, be- 
cause I do not know whether Mr. Hay put that in his tentative draft 
or not. 

The Chairman. I did not put it in directly. 

Secretary Garrison. But your purpose was the same as mine. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. It was only a question of whether the way 
you worked it out would accomplish it or whether the way I worked 
it out would do the same thing. 

Mr. Anthony. I gather that in the creation of any new officers in 
connection with any new organization the matter of ecjuahty of pro- 
motion will be taken care of imder your recommendation ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. My notion would be to make it 
absolutely just and equitable to aU, 

Mr. Anthony. Now, in the past, Congress has increased these vari- 
ous branches of the service, some of them abnormaUy, resulting in 
abnormal promotions in some branches of the service. For instance, 
two Ueutenants graduated in 1898 at West Point, and one of them 
went into a division which was boosted by legislation and the other 
may be only a captain now. Now, has the department ever con- 
sidered correcting the past blunders of Congress ? 

Secretary Garrison. I think they have, and my impression is that 
ifi attempting to do so they have put up to the department some of 
the hardest nuts that anybody ever triea to crack. It is a very hard 
subject to handle. The Adjutant General and the Judge Advocate 
General have frequently come to me with various statutes enacted 
for correcting those abnormal situations, and I have practically con- 
tributed only this: That I wanted to see everything done that would 
produce equality and fairness in the srevice. It is most difficult for 
anybody but a trained mihtary mind to understand that question. I 
would not Uke to display my wealth of ignorance on it. I can only 
say that my intention is to see that those matters are equitably 
adjusted, but it is very difficult to accompUsh. 

Mr. Anthony. As far as you have gone into it, do you think the 
adoption of what is called the single Hnear list would cure those 
defects ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not know enough about it to give you 
an intelligent answer. At one time I thought there was a sufficient 
agreement on the part of the officers themselves and that I could safely 
say yes, but I fina that there is considerable disagreement still about 
it, and I would have to hear a good deal more about it before I could 
form a jud^aaent that I would want to stand by. 

Mr. Anthony. In any legislation of this kind the question of 
equalizing promotions is one of the most important questions con- 
nected with it. 
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Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anthony. In order to maintain a spirit of good feeling in the 
service? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, the present military force of our 
country is now divided into two classes, as I understand it — the 
Regular Army and the Organized Militia. Is that true ? 

Sscretary Garrison. Yes, sir; excepting that the Organized Militia 
is not a part of the Federal military force of the country. You are 
correct with that qualification. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Secretary, has there not in the past been more 
or less friction in the supervision of the militia by the War Depart- 
ment — that is, friction between the Regular Army and the Organized 
Militia ? 

Secretary Garrison. WeU, I suppose there has been. There has 
not been any impleasantness that rose to any particular degree since 
mj time except in one or two instances, i nad a very important 
frictional difference with the governor of South Carolina which re- 
sulted in the -governor disbanding the entire militia and putting it out 
of business. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not a fact that the militia has, imtil a few 
years ago, been wholly neglected by the Federal Government so far as 
any encouragement extended to them in the wajr of pay or anything 
of that sort that would tend to build up the militia of the country? 

Secretary Garrison. I think in a general way I can say yes. I 
think there were sporadic attempts at cooperation, but they were 
not very much encouraged on either side f<5r many years. 

Mr. McKenzie. It is your judgment that by reasonable encour- 
agement by the Federal Government the Organized Mihtia of the 
United States could be increased to 200,000 men ? 

Secretary Garrison. WeD, mv guess would be no better than 
anybody's else as to that. I could guess yes or no. 

Mr. McKenzie. WeU, in your jud^ent? 

Secretary Garrison. My notion is no. My notion is that the 
State mihtia has just about reached the recruitable strength. I do 
not beheve the pay is going to make much difference in that. 

Mr. McKenzie. Your plan is to divide the forces of the country 
into four distinct parts, the Regular Army, the Oi^anized Militia, 
the continental army, and the cadet corps. Is that true? 

Secreta^ Garrison. No; the cadet corps you speak of 

Mr. Mckenzie. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. It would be attached to a portion of the 
Regular Army and serve with the Regular Army. 

Mr. McKenzie. I understand; but it is a new feature so far as our 
military organization is concerned. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes; but it is not a separate branch of 
any sort. 

Mr. McKenzie. Have you any fear of confusion when that plan 
is put into effect ? 

Secretary Garrison. I have none ; no. 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not a fact that one of the reasons put forward 
for the organization of the continental army is the fact that the War 
Department will have immediate and direct control of that oi^ani- 
zation? 
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Secretary Garrison. Under legislation by Congress ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKenzie. In other words, it would then differ from the 
Organized Militia in that the War Department would have the power 
to direct in every instance the movements of the continental army ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. Unity of responsibility, authority, 
and control are absolutely essential to any military organization. 

Mr. McKenzie. Now, in your judgment, Mr. Secretary, will there 
not be a conflict growing up between the Organized Militia and the 
continental army? 

Secretary Garrison. Over what ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Well, in the matter of getting enlistments and 
the matter of Federal recognition and appropriation. Will the War 
Department, imder the circumstances, not feel more kindly toward 
the continental army, which is its own creature, than the Organized 
MiUtia? . . 

Secreta^ Garrison. Not under my jurisdiction, it would not. 

Mr. McKenzie. Well, 1 would not mean to say that. I mean as a 
general principle. 

Secretary Garrison. Of course, I can only speak for myself. My 
notion is that if the States have determined now much Organized 
Militia they desire to maintain within their respective borders they 
must, of course, conform to the type of organization that the Con- 
gress has the right to prescribe. Of course, they could not have 
Lancers or Zouaves, five or six major generals and five or six brig- 
adier generals. That is all Congress can do with respect to that. 
After that, my notion is that whatever force the State has by reason 
of the limited but very eflFective use that the Federal Government 
may make of that force, we should do everything that we possibly 
can for that force. So that my notion would be that wo should have 
no conflict, but, on the contrary, absolute cooperation between the 
United States and the individual States with respect to whatever 
force the States propose to keep. 

Mr. McKenzie. Well, of course, the Government will offer some 
inducement for young men to enter^the continental army, no doubt. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; my o'vra notion has always been that the 
continental army woidd appeal primarily to young men between 18 and 
20 who probably by no possibility were circumstanced so that they 
coidd do the class of service that they would have to do in the Na- 
tional Guard. There are young men going to school or coDege who 
would readily have three weefe or a month — ^I do not think you 
could make it two months — ^in the summer time to take this military 
training, but who could not give 12 months' service in armories. 

Mr. McKenzie. Unless there are inducements offered to young 
men to join the Organized Militia of the various States, do you not 
think that the Organized Militia may dwindle and be injurious to the 
ommization ? 

Secretary Garrison. It wiD dwindle and be injurious if it is true 
that the Organized Militia is composed of men who are so circum- 
stanced that they can go into the continental army and who prefer 
Federal service to State service; yes. Those who argue that the 
State militiamen are in the militia because they want to serve where 
they are can not argue that they will leave the militia because they 
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can serve elsewhere. 1 think that as long as it is demonstrated that 
there are three classes of men — those who want to and can go into the 
Regular Army, those who want to and can go into the continental 
army, and those who want to and can go into the National Guard— 
we can draw on aU those sources and there wiU be no conflict between 
the War Department and the National Guard, just as there has been 
none during my time except, as I told you, in South CaroUna. 

Mr. MoKenzie. You are firmly convinced, after considering the 
question, that it wiU not injure the Organized Mihtia, but that the 
continental army can be recruited alongside of it and with success 1 

Secretary Garrison. Well, of course, I am not a prophet. 1 feel 
that everything concerning that matter depends upon the spiri t in 
which the National Guard looks upon this whole matter. What I 
have wished to accompUsh from the beginning was to have the fullest 
possible working together of the National Guard and the War 
Department, with a view of accomplishing just the result you have 
in mind. By that I mean that in those instances where the national 
^ardsmen, to a considerable number, wish to and can take the con- 
tinental army training, and the Nation and States can each func- 
tion within tneir respective spheres without the sUghtest friction if 
they both act in the proper spirit they can absolutley accomplish 
the desired results'. Tnat is why I have asked Congress to leave to 
the President the largest discretion, within a fi^^d limit, that they 
wish to put into the law, so that we can accomplish juist that thing. 
I do not pretend to be wise enough to know what wiU be the result, 
but I do know that there should not be the slightest friction. If those 
who are interested in the matter of the National Guard wiU come to 
me and discuss the matter there wiU be no more friction. Now, if 
we have to fimction arbitrarily it may be that we will have to do 
something that will create friction, but there need be no necessity 
for any an)itrary action on the part of anybody, because the National 
Guard exists for the only purpose f (>r which they were created, that 
is, to serve the country in time of need. If they say, " We can not 
get our men to go into the continental army because they are mm 
who have famiUes and are in employment and can not give this 
service of three weeks,'' or whatever it may be that you decide upon, 
I will say to them, ^'Gentlemein, you reaUze that as far as your sys- 
tem is concerned I purpose doing everything just as we have done in 
the past and polish you up to tak:e part in it." I am firmly devoted 
to that end. It has got to be by accommodation, however. As 
long as they fear that I am trying, in some way or other, to imdermine 
or hurt them, they will not meet me in the proper spirit. The moment 
that they see that my purpose is proper they will come to us and I 
will say to them, ''If you all want to come in and can do so, we 
will take you in, and if some of you want to come in we will take 
you as you are,'' 

Mr. McKenzie. Is it not the opinion of some of our leading military 
men that this continental army scheme will be a failure and that it 
will demonstrate one thing : That if we can not raise an army in this 
country by voluntary enlistment, it will eventually lead to compul- 
sory military training I 

Secretary Garrison. Well, if I have the right to speak for the con- 
tent of other gentlomeii^s minds I will say yes. I should think that 
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would be the conclusion that an intelligent view of the situation would 
lead to in a great many minds. 

Mr. McKenzie. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Secretary, suppose as a matter of fact, speaking 
broadly, the ideal military policy would be limited, for the purpose 
of raismg an effective army for use in time of war, to two organiza- 
tions, the Regular Army and a general Federal volunteer system;, 
whether it is Federal militia or otherwise, rather than three ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not see any trouble, Mr. Greene, with 
thre3 forces. That does not seem to present any particular trouble;. 

Mr. Greene. Well, what I intended to indicate by that was this-: 
Is it not more or less an agreement that the present National Guard 
is with us, with its organization, largely as a result of history rather 
than by anything like the logic of the times ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, except this : That I presume that under 
whatever name you call it, the State, under our theory of government; 
must have some kind of force in it for military purposes. Whether 
you call it State pohce or national militia is a matter of nomenclature^. 

Mr. Greene. WeD, that is true, unless they intend to apply a 
name to a thing and then straddle between the diflFerence as to what 
it means and what it implies. 

Secretary Garrison. If the question is whether the National 
Guard is an actual Federal force, it is not, but as to whether it could 
be, it is always possible for it to become a Federal asset. 

Mr. Greene. If we were to start anew with the experience of these 
125 years, it is very unlikely that the States would care to undertake 
the organization and maintenance of 48 little separate armies. - 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, there is no doubt about that. No one 
would ever think of having a Federal force consisting of 48 com- 
manders in chief. 

Mr. Greene. So that you must consider some practical way of 
getting around this condition. 

Secretary Garrison. My idea is not so much to get around, 
because with the plenary power imder the Constitution, you have 
the absolute right to do the thing directly, and my idea is to do it 
directly and effectively rather than to do it mdirectly and ineffectively. 

Mr. Greene. I understand that. I did not intend to use the word 
"around'' to imply any finessing. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, no. But where you undertake to make 
the National Guard a Federal force in an indirect way it is getting 
aroimd it. 

Mr. Greene. What I meant by the use of the words ''getting 
around" was that by exercising your inherent and undeniable power 
under the Constitution to raise a Federal militia, you are hoj)mg to 
carry out the policy under which the Federal militia is administered 
80 as to relieve any friction that might exist. 

Secretary Garrison. That is my intention. 

Mr. Greene. If we were to begin again we would only have the 
two organizations; we would not nave the third organization, which 
is a result of history. 

Secretary Garrison. There is no doubt about that. 

22223--F— 16 2 
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Mr. Greene. But the third being with us, it is your intention to 
so shape the second, that is the Federal militia, that the already 
existing miUtia shaU be as little interfered with as possible? 

Secretary Garrison. That is my idea exactly. 

Mr. Greene. I wanted to ask you one or two other Uttle things, 
Idr. Secretary. For instance, is it the general mihtary opinion tmit 
iihe apportioninent of the various arms of the service to-day in the 
Regular Army is in proper relative proportion to their needs as con- 
^<5ems the whole organization ? That is to say, is the relation between 
the Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, and various other branches of 
the service on what might be thought to be the most useful basis? 

Secretary Garrison. Of the present existing Army ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. 

•Secretary Garrison. I do not think so. 

Mr. Greene. Does your plan contemplate something like a near 
approach to complete organization ? 

Secretary Garrison. It contemplates a practical organization of 
three arms of the service. Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery. 

Mr. Greene. For instance, to use this as an example, the Cavalry 
would be the most difl&cult to train if we were to increase suddenly 
to a war strength ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. Has it ever been the view of the department that 
some of the arms of the service are so technical and intensified in 
training that they should be maintained in time of peace in dispro- 
portionate size to the other arms of the service because it would be 
more difficult to swell them up in time of war ? * 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. It was not recommended by me. 
however, because when we start on this fundamental policy we haa 
^better start with an absolutely settled tactical orgamzation rather 
than to unbalance it at the start, because the changes which will be 
made wiH come as the result of experience. If we find with the 
continental army that we can, to a fair extent, train Field Artillery 
and Cavah'y, which are the difficult branches oi the service, it would 
throw some Hght on the question of whether or not we should main- 
tain an unbalanced organization in the Federal Army. 

Mr. Greene. If there was to be some substantial increase in the 
R^ular Anny in the way of personnel, would it be as advisable to 
bring existing organizations up to full war strength or to an increased 
strength of some number, as to create a new organization complete? 

Secretary Garrison. The ideal thing wouldT be to have every 
<Hganization at war strength. In my judgment I would rather have 
fuU units than skeleton units, but as between taking existing orgtmi- 
aations of the Army to-day and filling them to war strength and 
giving me the additional organizations that I ask for, the whole 
thing to be on peace strength, I much prefer the latter, because we 
Absolutely need the latter. We need the noncoms. and the com- 
pany organization in order to have a well-trained army, and that 
IS the reason why I came down on that side of the problem. If you 
were then to fill the tactical organizations that I have asked for to 
wax strength vou would to that extent swell the number of enlisted 
men in each branch of the service. That could be done any time 
by a mere line of legislation, if that was considered advisable. I do 
not think that it is a factor at this time, but the other things are 
essential. 
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Mr. Greene. Is it considered practical by military authorities 
who have, if anything, a considerable overplus of officers in time of 
peace who may have to depend, of course, on various assignments 
and details here and there rather than duty on the line, in time of 
peace, in order to be prepared for anv expansion in the Army when 
the service of trained officers woidd oe almost the first thing to be 
desired ? 

Secretary Garrison. I alwavs felt that we needed that kind of a 
mushroom organization. By tnat I mean heavy at the top. That is 
the reason I wanted these additional officers. There is no fear that 
there would not be ample work to do if this plan is put into effect, 
because when you consider the need of proper officers for the training 
of militia, continental army, the duties with schools, colleges, etc., 
I think aU of these extra officers that we can possibly get will be 
none too many, if enough, for this demand, so that those officers will 
be constantly occupied either with their troops or on other lines of 
service. 

Mr. Greene. I asked the question because I wanted to bring out 
additional evidence which is to be considered later, because we are 
certain to meet the idea on the part of our friends, the public, that 
an army that seems to have a superabundance of officers in times of 
stress is top heavy, whereas there may be a definite provision in 
r^ard to personnd which might tend to do away with any trouble 
in time of expansion. 

Secretary Garrison. No one who gives study to the matter can 
epme to any other than one conclusion on that subject. In times of 
stress you are absolutely helpless if you have not the trained officers 
and personnel to train the raw recruits. Therefore, if you had only 
a limited amoimt of money to spend and a limited personnel to equip 
it would be the part of wisdom to make that personnel consist of 
officers, rather than to expend any portion of it for the enlisted men, 
who would be so small a number m the aggregate as to be negligible. 
In the so-called Swiss sytsem the one part of it that is permanent is 
the officers corps. 

Mr. Greene. There is just one more matter concemiug which I 
desire to ask you a question, Mr. Secretary, and I wiU not trouble 
your patience longer. Has the War Department already made, 
or does it contemplate some systematic system of inquiry for the 
purpose of developing the coordination of our manufacturmg, com- 
mercial, industrial, and other facilities in this country by a tentative 
plan which could be put into execution immediately foUowing the 
emergency of war ? 

Secretary Garrison. That matter has been studied, by my direc- 
tion, for several months, and the different aspects of it are constantly 
coming up, so that the matter is receiving aU the attention we can 
give to it which in the midst of our midtiplicity of duties we are able 
to rive to any one part of our work. 

Mr. Greene. You know that one of the arguments that some of our 
friends of the pubUc present is that this is a country of tremendous 
potential resources, and it is difficult to convince some of them 
that not by the wave of a magic wand on the declaration of war 
will all of tnose potential resources become available assets, and the 
question suggests itself whether some plan might not be laid down 
whereby every man, or every industrial concern, or every trans- 
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portation company, or any other organization that would be expected 
to give aid in time of stress, would know what was expected of 
them in time of emergency, and be prepared to act on the orders of 
the War Department. 

Secretary Garrison. That has been in my mind. I have tried 
to set on foot an effort to ascertain that information, so that we 
might be able to produce that final result. It would be true to say 
that I have yet no such comprehensive plan worked out as to measure 
up to the definition of necessity that you have given. Not that I 
do not think that your definition is absolutely accurate, nor do I 
think that it is too comprehensive, but it is a great question and 
will require many months of careful consideration before we can say 
that we can accompUsh the result you suggest. But we are trying 
to accompUsh it. 

Mr. Greene. Would there be any necessity, Mr. Secretary, for 
legislation in any form on the part oi Congress to either supplement 
your own official action in that respect or to make possible some 
exercise of authority by the War Department in case of emergency? 

Secretary Garrison. There probably would be, but I am not able 
now to determine just what would be necessary. 

One thing that is interesting along the Ime about which you have 
questioned me is that the state of mind you speak of on the part of 
many people who talk about this subject is necessarily ignorant. 
They have not the proper factors with which to deal, and it is very 
startling to find, in the investigations we are making, in how many 
instances the point of origination is outside of this country, and 
therefore how effective our potential strength m^ht be with respect 
to something that is not here. You have to %ure on what you 
would do in the event you have to have it and you could not get it. 
There are many, many such things, more than you have any idea of 
imtil you consider the studies we have been making in the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MoRiN. Mr. Secretary, it has been estimated by men belonginjg^ 
to fraternal organizations oi the United States that there are approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 members between the ages of 21 and 35. Many of 
these organizations have so-called drill teams that meet two or three 
times a week to perfect themselves in the drill used by the organiza- 
tions in the initiation work. Many of the officers of these organiza- 
tions beUeve that thousands of their members would be willing to be 
drilled two or three nights every week m the year by a commissioned 
or noncommissioned officer of the Army, so that m case of war or 
imminence of war they could immediately respond to the call of the 
President for volunteers. Do you not beneve that it would be worth 
while to driU these organizations, provided four or five hundred 
members would consent to join the companies or battalions for 
drill purposes and for learning military tactics ? 

Secretary Garrison. It might be well worth while, if the noncom- 
missioned officers and the commissioned officers were not actually 
engaged in the imperative duty of training an actual, physical, 
obligated force. You can not conceive, in the first place, that there 
is anything in training men except as a means of deiense, if the issue 
of deiense is to be met. If you are going to have war, nothing would 
be so essential as to know how you are going to fight that war. You 
can not determine that until you have your hand upon something. 
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If you have not got the munitions of war, they have to be manufac- 
tured. If you have not the men, they would have to be procured. 
We have reached the point when we believe that furnishing men and 
officers is a requisite for national defense, at the expense of the 
National Government, and unless you had highly trained officers to 
do that work, the drilling would not amount to anything. You 
would be drilling a lot of men who are under no obligation to the 
National Government, and who are not subject to military discipline. 
They could not be drilled in anything but close-order drdl, which is 
a minor part of a soldier's education, and the result would be to 
dissipate that much Federal material, that is, the commissioned and 
noncommissioned personnel whose service would be devoted to that 
purpose. The game would not be worth the candle. 

Mr. MoRiN. 1 believe, Mr. Secretary, that many thousands of men 
would receive even a greater amount of instruction during the year 
than could possibly be given the members of the continental army 
during the few weeks they would be under military training. Do 
you not think this would be an inexpensive plan for adding to your 
proposition of a continental army? 

Secretary Garrison. I think so, but like all inexpensive things, 
it would be useless. I never got anything that was worth while For 
nothing, and I do not believe anyone else ever did either. For a 
man to be of any avail to the National Government in time of war, 
you must not oiuy have him obligated and have his uniform and his 
equipment, but there must be something else. These would simply 
be men who would have gone through a certain number of drills, 
and who might volunteer. These organizations are scattered all 
over the country. They have their meetings in little towns and big 
towns and cities and various other localities. 

To contemplate any kind of military system that is to be founded 
upon your commissioned officers or noncommissioned officers attend- 
ing two or three nights a week — ^if you could get them that often; 
that is a very large order — to give those men close-order drill in an 
armory, would be to waste your officers and noncommissioned 
officers, if you can get sometmng else, that is, a man who comes 
forward and obUgates himself to serve his Nation and says, ^'I will 
take the training you order me to take.'' One thing would be 
playing at the matter and the other thing would be serious business, 
and certainly war is that, if anything is. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, following out a Uttle further the line 
of questioning opened up by Mr. Greene in regard to the organization 
of our industries; would it not be possible to go even a httle further 
than he suggested and make up tentative contracts for the produc- 
tion of suppues, or the furnishing of supphes, conditioned, of course, 
upon the actual outbreak of war ? Would it not be possible to go so 
far as to arrange for the production, say, of so many thousand 
shrapnel shells ? 

Secretary Garrison. That has alway been in contemplation in 
the studies we have been making. 

Mr. TiLSON. Then, as another very necessary help in time of 
trouble, would it not be quite practicable to manufacture and lay 
aside, ready for instant use, a number of gauges, tools, and fixtures 
suitable to making material for the purpose of making arms, equip- 
ment, ammunitioij, etc. ? 
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Secretary Garrison. I think that matter has been given consid- 
eration by the Chief of Ordnance, and all I can say is that I have 
gotten that impression from him. I think that is one of the matters 
that has been studied by him and mider his direction. 

Mr. TiLSON. Is it not a fact that the orders for war material that 
have been placed in this comitry for the allies have been delayed 
long months in deUvery simply by reason of the fact that it was 
necessary, first, to constiuct all the tools proper to make the gauges 
and fixtures that are used on those tools to produce the matenal 
before they could begin delivery ? 

Secretary Garrison. If you will strike out the word "allies" in 
your question, I will say yes. I know the manufacture has been 
delayed for the reasons you have suggested, but I have no way of 
knowing who were the customers of the manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Mr. TiLSON. I have a question I will ask you now in regard to the 
contemplated reserve supply corps, and that is whether there has 
been any study of this question as to the performance of supply 
duties in time of war? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not exactly understand your question, 
Mr. Tilsdn. 

Mr. TiLSON. We have a supply corps which suppHes our present 
Army? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes; the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. TiLSON. They furnish all the supphes. Now, we are to 
expand very much. Is there any provision for not only that expan- 
sion, but for the training of an adequate, competent supply corps? 

Secretary Garrison. In the recommendation that was made by 
the department there is a provision for a reserve corps of officers 
for every branch of the Army. With respect to the Quartermaster 
Corps, for instance, the intention and desire is to have men train 
themselves and equip themselves — I do not mean with personal 
equipment, but mental equipment and training — to go upon that 
reserve hst, the limit being as many as we can get on it, the idea 
being to draw iipon them in time of war. 

Mr. Tilson. In time of maneuvers, in peace times, have not there 
been difficulties in supplying the few men we have called? 

Secretary Garrison. 1 assume so, but so far as I am personally 
concerned there have not been any maneuvers during my regime of 
that character which come to my mind at the present time. 

Mr. TiLSON. It has been my own experience and observation in the 
service, both in militia maneuvers and in those in connection with the 
Regular Army, that there has been great difficulty; in some instances 
the system of furnishing supplies has almost broken down. 

Secretary Garrison. I tnmk this: I think there is no one part 
of the Military Establishment that requires more care to see that it 
does not break down than the matter of supplies, and that there 
was demonstrated a most deplorable situation at the time of the 
Spanish-American War. 

In recent years there has been a very marked advance, and when 
the Quartermaster General is on the stand, if you will take occasion 
to ask him in regard to the experience we have nad in the field during 
the time I have been in the War Department, I think you will find 
it has been very good. 
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We have had a good deal of experience. We have had 20,000 men 
along the southern border, and the work of the Quartermaster 
Corps there and m connection with the sending of the expeditionaiy 
force to Vera Cruz will give you some fair illustrations. 1 think the 
results there show a very high degree of efficiency. If you are going 
to contemplate the expansion of the Army, you will have to contem- 
plate the expansion of that corps. If this proposed continental army 
does nothing more than to provide agencies to do those very things, 
to get those men somewhat acquainted with their duties, you are 
advancing 90 per cent beyond anything you have had in times of 
peace. 

Mr. TiLSON. Would it not be much more difficult to produce an. 
efficient corps for this purpose than to produce an army itself ? 

Secretary Garrison. I tnink so. 

Mr. TiLsoN. In other words, it is the most difficult part of the whole- 
business, the supplying of the Army with arms, ammimition, equip-^ 
ment and food ? 

Secretary Garrison. Of course, without that you have not an? 
army. If a man has not food to give him strength and arms to fight 
with, he might as weU be back home, as far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. TiLSON. In regard to transportation, has there been considera^ 
tion given to the subject of transportation, both of the men of the 
Army and the equipment? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. We had made initial studies along" 
these lines, and within a very short time the various railroads of the 
United States appointed a committee of gentlemen w'ho visited me 
and with whom I nave had conferences, and we are now studying and 
cooperating with them with a view of working out whatever we can 
work out by mutual study and cooperation along those lines. 

Mr. TiLSON. One more question in regard to the railroads. It has 
been my experience, in the small experience I have had in those 
things, that railroads have nearly always fallen down in their part of 
the transportation problem when it comes to the movement of troops. 
If you go into an adjoining town to attend a parade and take a bat- 
talion or a regiment of troops along, probably the train will break 
down and be several hours late takmg them to the town. That is 
only a minor illustration, but I think such a thing has occurred on a 
greater scale, with a large number of troops. 

Now, in regard to the transportation in the field, by use of wagons, 
motor trucks, and so forth — i mean the organization of such a sys- 
tem — ^has there been anything contemplated along that line ? 

Secretary Garrison. All those matters have been the subject of 
general and specific study, and the question of endeavoring, in time of 
peace, to organize the available material which might be volunteered 
m time of war, has been taken up — volunteer automobile transporta- 
tion, or motor-cycle transportation, and things of that character. 

Mr. TiLSON. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a few questions alon^ 
one more line before I get tnrough. I want to take up the subject oi 
the utilization of the Organized Militia in your plan for the conti- 
nental army. 

I wish to ask you whether there is any inherent objection, either 
constitutional or otherwise, to using the so-called Organized Militia 
intact? In other words, make the Organized Militia a national 
force, as if there were no Organized Militia in existence, enlisting 
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them with Federal enlistments but using for the enlistments the 
same men, who, at the same time, with yom* personal knowledge, 
Imt not necessarily with your official knowledge, are members of tne 
Slate militia ? 

Secretary Garrison. In other words, not require them to free 
themselves from the State obligation before assuming the Federal 
obligation; that is what it comes down to. 

W^. TiLSON. That is my Question, whether there would be any 
inherent difficulty in their belonging to the Federal volimteer force, 
and at the same time belonging to the State militia. We have 
become accustomed to dual citizenship, to being citizens of the United 
States, as, for instance citizens of New Jersey or of Connecticut. 
Would there be any inherent difficidty in doing the same thing here ? 

Secretary Garrison. In the absence of any aid from anv Known 
legaj decision on the subject, necessarily we will have to deal with 
such fundamental principles as we feel we are possessed of. I rather 
feel, and have always felt that wherever you spell out a Federal 
power, it is of necessity paramount, so that if a man comes into a 
status that is Federal in its character that must be paramount. So, 
I should think there would be no irremedial constitutional difficulties 
any more than there would be if a member of the National Guard 
were to enlist to-day in the Regular Armv. 

I am inclined to think if a member of the National Guard were to 
enlist to-day in the Regular Army that his status thus produced 
would be paramount to any previous status in which he had stood 
to his State authority. 

Mr. TiLSON. But if it were compatible, for instance, if his duties 
in the Regular Army kept him in the vicinity of his State r^ment, 
would there be any necessary incompatibihty in his remaining a 
member of the Regular Army and of the State militia ? 

Secretary Garrison. It is pretty hard, of course, for a man who has 
acquired ms knowledge of the military arm of the Government by 
three years association with the establishment to conceive a man who 
is subject to two commanders in chief. That is a hard thing to do, 
if I understand the idea in vour mind. 

Mr, TiLSON. My idea is that the Federal authority is so paramount 
that the other would not really conffict with it, that in dealing with 
this institution, as.Mr. Greene has already pointed out, an institution 
already in existence, with its history and traditions, and aU such 
things clustering around it, a utilization of this volimteer force, is 
important. 

Secretary Garrison. Does that not come back to what I said a 
while ago ? I would hke to give any aid that I could, if I felt that 
it was mtelUgent, to elucidate what you have in mind, because, of 
course, we have all had the same things in our minds. 

What I said a while ago was this: Whether that is possible or not, 
not from the legal standpoint, but practically, I think would largely 
depend upon what we found out by getting together with the repre- 
sentatives of the National Guard and seemg whether some sort of 
workable arrangement could not colne out oi it. If I attempt to do 
tiiat without such mutual counsel, I fear I would run on some rock 
I did not happen to know of, and would be submerged. If we could 
get together and attempt to work it out theoreticdly, and then see 
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how it would work out practically, we might be pleasantly astonished 
at the result we might achieve. 

Mr. TiLSON. Do you not imderstand that the larger part of the 
Organized Militia, the rank and file of the Organized Militia in this 
country, have enlisted for the express purpose of being a Federal 
force rather than primarily being a State force ? 

Secretary Garrison. All members of the National Guard who 
ever disclosed his state of mind to me were unanimous on that point. 
They did say the men are in there for Federal service; let us show 
them how to render the Federal service. That is what they want, to 
be imder the direct control of the Federal Government. That is what 
they are there for. 

Mr. TiLSON. And the National Guard Association, in their attempt 
to have a constitutional amendment passed — ^is not that the purpose 
which they had? I agree with you it is necessary to do just that 
thing in order that the militia may become a Federal force. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir; that was the ostensible purpose. 
And in using the word ^'ostensible'' I do not need to use it with any 
mali^ simificance. That was the ostensible purpose, but instead 
of doing me thing directly, that was an attempt to go around, and 
accompUsh a purpose indirectly, which could have been accomplished 
directly by means of direct legislation by Congress. 

Mr. TiLSON. Can we not go at it directly and start with the premise 
that what we wish is a national volunteer force ? That is the primary 
need. Having settled that, we proceed to where we can get it. What 
is the difficulty in taking a force we already have as a National 
Guard, not tatang it out of the National Guard, but bringing it into 
a National Volimteer force, and letting it at the same time remain a 
State force ? 

Secretary Garrison. As I understand your proposition, Mr. Tilson, 
it is this, that as far as the face of the record is concerned, the Federal 
Government would have a Regular Army and national volimteers. 

Now, the fact that certain portions oi the national volunteers, 
when they are not engaged under their obligation to the United 
States, are rendering service to the State in another capacity, would 
be negUgible. Is not that the situation ? 

Mr. T^soN. Not only be negUgible but would be 

Secretary Garrison (interposing). NegUgible as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned. I mean it would not present any obstacles 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. TiLsoN. None whatever. 

Secretary Garrison. That is what you had in your mind. 

Mr. Tilson. AU their activities for the State would be helpful 
rather than hurtful. 

Secretary Garrison. I can only say this, at this time, Mr. Tilson, 
that I would like to have that as one of the things we would try to 
thrash out in the sort of conference I would Uke to see brought about 
between the National Guardsmen and ourselves, in order to see if 
we can not work out some of these things. I think that was, to 
some extent, considered in the very exceflent report I offered here 
this morning from the Massachusetts commission, which the chairman 
very kindly suggested might be made a part of the record of this 
hearing. I thmk they went over that and they reached the con- 
clusion that we should have national volimteers, as they said, for 
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national service exclusively, and I am inclined to think they con- 
sidered just the thing you have in mind, and could not find any way 
to do it. I do not think that is conclusive on the legal question, or, 
perhaps, on the practical question, but I think you wfll find that they 
consiaered that. The report of that commission gives a most 
interesting view of the wnole subject matter about which you are 
asking. 

. Mr. TiLSON. It seems to me this is the most important phase of 
the whole plan; that is, how the National Guard is going to be dealt 
with, because we have to reckon with the members of the National 
Guard who have been the backbone of what little mihtary spirit an<J 
labor there has been in the United States, outside of the Regular 
Army. They have got to be reckoned with. Not only is it fair that 
that should be done, but it is imperative to the success of such a plan 
as you propose here, or of any other pahi. 

Secretary Garrison. You realize that is my state of mind, Mr. 
Tilson, because you have been familiar with my intercourse with 
them, and you are famihar with how we suggested that in the first 
meetmg we ever had with them. 

Mr. Tilson. I realize your attitude, Mr. Secretary, and wish to 
get your assistance in trying to work out that problem, and if there 
IS any difficulty in the way of solving it, to remove that difficulty. 

Secretary Garrison. That is what we look forward to doing, 
if we can. 

Mr. Crago. Mr. Secretary, have we any data or any records to 
show what percentage of the men who ever had previous military 
training ever served with the colors during our diflFerent wars ? 

Secretary Garrison. Have we any records to show, when volun- 
teers came forward, whether they had any military training? 

Mr. Crago. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. Gen. McCain, do you know anything about 
that? 

Gen. McCain. I think we can get that. There is such informa- 
tion in the War Department, partially. 

Mr. Crago. I am asking that more particularly with reference to 
the Civil War and to the Spanish-American War. My own ex- 

Eerience is that a very, ver}^ small percentage of men who have 
ad previous military experience ever enlist in time of war. I am 
asking that question to get at the point whether we are trying here 
to legislate for a permanent force which we will always have at our 
command, or to follow out that fiction so many of our people have in 
regard to the spreading of military instruction among our citizenship. 

Secretary Garrison. You get my point. My notion is that this 
opportunity will have been utterly lost if we do not seize it, and by 
legislation place at the disposal of the Nation an ascertained number 
of men, under a distinct definite command, for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Crago. I agree with that. I think a great deal of the monej 
that is spent with the idea of scattering this military instruction is 
wasted, because my own experience has been that the men who go 
into the Army or into the National Guard and get their training 
there, and then get out, when it comes to actual service for the 
country do not go back unless they get some position of some kind. 

Secretary Garrison. It is not only that. That is the thing I had 
ih mind when I was talking about the unwisdom of building a mst line 
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on a two-year enlistment and a six-year reserve. I had this in 
mind. Nothing ever succeeds in a self-governing country that runs 
counter to the general popular sentiment. If a man has been out of 
the Army for tnree of four years necessarily he would be 24 or 26 
years of age, if he had served two of three years and been out three or 
four years, and was just getting fixed in some more or less important 
palace in the community, perhaps having been married in the mean- 
time and had a child or two. lii a case of that kind, the public senti- 
ment would support him if he said, ^'Here are youngs men who are 
not going to war, and I am a family man. I am willing to go, but 
it seems to me tnis other much more available material ought to go 
first." That is what they are finding in England to-day, that the 
single young men are not coming forward. 

Mr. Crago. It is not possible for us to give the young men the 
intensive training which tliey should have in order to be good soldiers. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. What I am coming to is this, between 
a scheme founded upon the Regular Army turning out into the com- 
munity after two years' service reserves obUgated for six mol-e years, 
as a m«t-line force, and a Regular Army of whatever numbers you 
choose, plus Federal volunteers of 400,000 men, instantly available 
by call, uniformed, rifles in their hands, obligated to serve, I prefer 
tne latter, beca;use in the case of the other you are figuring in a 
vacuum, and I do not bdieve in figuring on something you do not 
know anything about and which you can not put down on papw. 

Mr. Crago. In answer to a question by Mr, McKenzie as to the 
effect the continental army would have on the National Guard, by 
way of the War Department lending more encouragement to the one 
or the other, you answered not imder your jurisdiction. Do you not 
think we should adopt a military poucy which should be so strong 
that neither the Secretary of War nor any group of officers or men 
should have any power or particular influence ? 

Secretary Garrison. That would be an ideal thing to do with 
respect to any branch of the Government service. What I wanted to 
imply was this : I was taking a roimdabout way to indicate my own * 
frame of mind, which was based on 

Mr. Crago. I think we ought to have a poUcy so strong as to 
make such a thing as I have suggested impossible. 

Secretary Garrison. I do not think vou need fear that, and I do 
not say that you do. No one is so well-advised and so filled with a 
feeling of responsibility as the higher oflicers of the Army in the War 
Department, who have these immense burdens on their shoulders. 
If you give them an opportimity to render any branch of their 
military establishment more effective you need have no fear that they 
would not avail themselves of that opportunity. The idea that the 
Regular Araay is antipathetic to the National Guard is unfounded, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. Crago. That is usually the case. It is usually the exceptional 
officer who has any feeling to the contrary. 

Secretary Garrison. Legislation can never take care of the per- 
sonal equation. You can not affect human nature by legislation. 
Occasionally, some official in any department of the Government may 
do something which is imwise. 

This is what I have in mind. If this Congress, after going over 
this whole matter should adopt this present recommendation, and we 
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should have the O^anized Militia, with this increased amount of 
money to aid us in mmishing the men and material, and help them 
to get along, and the Federal volunteers appealing probably very 
largely to another class of men, who would not go into either of the 
others, and the Regular Army, I do not think there need be the 
slightest apprehension that the War Department will favor one more 
than the other. There will be no conflict between them. 

Mr. Crago. That is what I wanted to get at by the next question I 
had intended asking you. The NationalGuard in the different States 
reallv is a national force, although I think in some cases strike duty 
has kept them back a good deal in their development in that direc- 
tion. But that was the primary intention. 

Referring to our own State of JPennsylvania, it would be absolutely 
silly for us, if we did not have any Federal use for them, to have every 
single miHtary company housed in its own armory at the expense of 
the State, if it was merely for the pohcing of the State. 

We have gotten away from that in Pennsylvania. We are getting 
in the National Guard there those who are the bone and sinew of the 
National Guard, the very yoimg men you will be wanting for this 
continental army you have planned for; that is, the kind of men 
who can take a few weeks off each simimer. Do you not think if 
t^iis iBda0ement making that the only requirement,- namely, the 
intensive training, is offered to the young men, especially in our 
State, it will deprive the guard of the very class of men they are 
getting to-day, and that they must have? 

Secretary Garrison. Only to the extent that these men want to 
become Federal soldiers, with the character of training that is finally, 
by regulation, I hope, and not by legislative enactment, to be im- 
parted to the Federal force; to the extent we can adapt their experi- 
ence, we have no trouble. If a man says, '*I want to go into the 
Regular Army,'' and another man says, **I want to go into the Fed- 
eral force,'' and another says, '^I want to get the training that the 
National Guard gives," we will have no trouble. 

Mr. Crago. You eliminate the man who woidd rather go into this 
force and get his training in the Federal Army, and there is Uttle 
left that we want. 

Secretary Garrison. If you have men of three separate conditions 
of mind, you have no difficulty. You come to a man who says, 
**I can go either into the National Guard or into the continental 
army." Of course, if his choice is determined by the character of 
training, to that extent it is a matter over which we would have no 
control. To the extent that it would be controlled by whether he 
wanted to be a Federal soldier or whether he wanted to have some 
State obligation over him, we would not have any control. 

Mr. Crago. But you have all this expenditure'of money and effort 
on the part of the officers of a State to build up a force that will be 
sapped of its real strength. 

Secretary Garrison. I have always felt concerning^that — and I 
think you are absolutely accurate — that the State of JPennsylvania, 
as a State, would not have provided and maintained any such mihtary 
force imless it was for the Federal aspect. Anybody who has studied 
the matter impartially, I think, will reaUze that it is a pity that the 
citizens of a State who are wiDing to put themselves in tins Federal 
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relation .do not have the opportunity to do so directly, instead of in 
this roiindaboiit way that never can produce particulariy satisfactory 
results. ' 

Now, if the National Guardsmen will come to us in the spirit that 
their own statements always show they claim to be in, of wishing to 
make themselves an efficient Federal force, every one of these mffi- 
culties you have in your mind can be cleared up, to the mariifesi 
advantage of everybody. 

I can not sit down here now and say I want provision made along 
a certain line. If you will take the report of the Massachusetts 
commission you will find they have come to this conclusion, that if 
the State of Massachusetts were to be reUeved of the burdens of 
maintaining these armories and accessories, giving them to the 
Federal Government by revocable Ucense, with the obligation on the 
part of the Federal Grovernment to maintain them at whatever ex- 
pense is incident thereto, the State of Massachusetts would be in the 
best position it could be in and their guardsmen would be in their 
best possibfe position. 

For me to initially propose that would raise up a host of arguments 
that I am trying to get somethii^ away from somebody, ana that is 
not what 1 am trying to do. 

Mr. Crago. Could not some plan be devised in this biU by which 
the States would have the right to fiU their quota from the National 
Guard — ^ih other words, that these organizations be taken over in 
such a way that they could be utilized ias a part of the continental 
annv dining the period of training, being absolutely under the control 
of the Federal Government, and the pay bill made in such a way 
fliat they must do that in order to participate in it, and at the same 
time have those organizations known, for instance, as the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard ? 

Secretary Garrison. Of course, nomenclature does not make any 
difference. I never cared a cent about what you called anything. 
If you keep th6 Federal obligation pure and unadulterated 

Mr. Crago. Would the State obligation adulterate it ? 

Secretary Garrison. Have you the same general idea as Col. 
Tilson? 

Mr. Crago. Something along the same line. 

Secretary Garrison. I have always felt we can only reach a sane, 
worthy conclusion on that by getting a conference with the men of 
the National Guard who want to accomplish a worthy purpose, 
with a view of seeing whether we can not work that out. My idea 
is to do it if it can be done. 

Mr. Crago. There is an element there that goes beyond the men 
of the National Guard. That is the element of the organization. 
There are organizations there which have been built up, and they 
have history and traditions back of them, and it does not make any 
difference what the personnel does or does not do, those organiza- 
tions are going on a certain Une. If we take care of those organizar 
tions in this army that is proposed, can we take care of the organ- 
izations as such ? 

Secretary Garrison. I have told them at our oonferences that if 
anv way could be worked out, I was perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. Crago. That is what the people seem to want. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 
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Mr. TiLSON. As a practical matter, Mr. Secretary, do you not 
think it would be better to call this army which you propose some- 
thing else than the continental army ? 

Secretary Gabrison. I do not. 

Mr. TiLSON. If you call them the national volunteers, or Federal 
volunteers, you would be better off than to start out by oalling it 
the contin^ital army. 

Secretary Garrison. Continental army is purely 

Mr. TiLSON (interposing). It is only a name. 

Secretary Garrison. It is only a matter of nomenclature. 

Mr. Hull. Is not this true, that the proper facilities for manu- 
facturing equipment, as far as possible, by the Government should 
be the foundation of any plan ? 

Secretary Garrison. You mean manufactured by the Government? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

. life. Hull. It should be done by the Government. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, no. I did not understand your question. 
If you are. going to start off and have Government plants available 

Mr. Hull, f said as far as possible. 

Secretary Garrison. If you will let me fill in the words ''as far as 
possible," 1 should say yes. 

Mr. Hull. What is the difference in cost at the present time 
between manufacturing in your arsenals and in the private plants? 

Secretary Garrison. Of what particular thing? 

^fr. Hull. Well, general equipment. 

Secretary Garrison. I can not answer that. You will have Gen. 
Crozier and Gen. Aleshire before you and I coidd suggest that you ask 
them about that. I would have no personal knowledge about it. 
Whatever I might say about it would be taken from uieir reporte 
to me. 

Mr. Hull. How are the present arsenals located in relation to qbsj 
defense ? 

Secretary Garrison. You mean as to whether they are near the 
seaboard ? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. I wiQ get you a map and put the places on it. 
The Franlaord Arsenal is near Pniladelphia, the W atertown Arsenal 
is in Massachusetts, and the Watervliet Arsenal in New York State. 
If you will ask Gen. Crozier those questions when he comes before you, 
he can give you that with absolute accuracy. 

The Chairman. That exhausts the list of members of the committee 
on the first call, and I wiQ now call the members over again, in accord- 
ance with their rank. Mr. Dent, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Dent. No further questions. 

The Chairman. Mi . Fields, have you any further questions ? 

Mr, Fields. Yes. Mr. Secretary, an increase in the volunteer 
force woi^d necessitate an equal percentage of increase in the officers, 
would it not ? 

Secretary Garrison. For the volunteers ? 

Mi. Fields. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; whenever you raise a certain number of 
men, you nave to have officers for them. 
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Mr. Fields. And in the increase of officers, West Point is the first 
source of supply- 
Secretary Garrison. Yes. 
Mr. Fields. What per cent of that increase would West Point 

fupply? 

Secretary Garrison. It wouid depend on what the increase was. 

Mr. Fields. In the event your plan should be adopted ? 

Secretary Garrison. A very small per cent. 

Mr. Fields. Then what would be your next source of supply ? 

Secretary Garrison. Immediately, now, those officers on the re- 
serve list. For some time past, under legislation and department 
regulations^ we have been adding to the lists of the reserve officers 
for different branches or arms of the service. We would draw upo^ 
them, and then when we exhausted those lists we would have to draw 
upon men who have served in the Regular Army. There are a cer- 
tain number who have served in the Regular Army and who have 
resigned. If they would come back we would utilize them. Then 
we would have men who have served in the National Guard whp 
would qualify, and then, eventually, my notion is that the source of 
supply would have to come from the mihtary schools and colleges 
that would have been educating men xmder our supervision, under 
courses which we would lay down, and in which institutions we would 
have officers present to participate in the training of those men. 

Mr. Fields. With the present reserve and the present output of 
these institutions, to whicn you have referred, could you then supply 
the demand for increase of officers ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; I think you could. 

Mr. Fields. You think the educational institutions that are teach- 
ing military tactics to-day are sufficient to keep up with the increase, 
or would it be necessary to induce more institutions to take up mill* 
taiTtrainmg? 

Secretary Garrison. I think there is an indication that there are 
80 many that would take it up, if we could make it worth while, that 
we would have no trouble. 

Mr. Fields. This is the point: Have you a definite plan, or what is 
your plan, to induce other institutions to take it up — ^institutions that 
nave not yet taken it up ? 

Secretary Garrison. There are two bills I spoke of the other day 
that these gentlemen who are at the head of the various institutions 
teU me they think will produce that result. Those bills are to be selit 
to the committee. The main thing is for us not only to standardize 
the courses, but to send them practical efficient officers to work with 
them — a thing we have never been able to do except to a very limited 
extent. It is perfectly astonishing how many oi these institutions 
stand ready to do this thing with a httle practical encouragement. 

Mr. FiEfLDS. Is that contemplated because it is necessary to have 
them do it ? 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes. If you are ever going to try to keep 
an army of 450,000 men of the first line, Regulars and Federal Volun- 
teers, you would have to have a steady flow of officers from some such 
a source. 

Mr. QuiN. Mr. Secretary, along the line on which Mr. Hull interro- 
gated you, would it not be a great saving to the Government if all the 
guns and the munitions were manufactured by the Government itself ? 
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Secretary Garrison. I can only answer that, Mr. Quin, when you 
have put down on the expense side of your ledger the items which 
woula of jiecessity have to go there. If your question is whether 
or not we can manufacture a gun, or as many guns as we are capable 
of manufacturing to-day, cheaper than we can buy them, the answer 
might be yes. But that is not the answer to your question, as I 
understood it. If you are going to expand the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the United States Government sufficient to supply 
everything it would need in the event of war, then you have to put 
different items on the expense side of the ledger, because after you 
have the reserve material laid by, you would have to figure on depre- 
ciation and make an allowance for the time the buildings were stand- 
ing idle until war broke out. 

Mr. Quin. Do you not think it would be the thing for the Govern- 
ment to do ? 

Secretary Garrison. Personally, no. 

Mr. Quin. How many manufactories has the Government now in 
operation ? 

Secretary Garrison. Gen. Crozier can answer those questions 
better than I can. 

Gen. Crozier. There are three; one for the manufacture of artil- 
lery and two for the manufacture of small arms. 

Mr. Quin. One other question in regard to the officers. How 
many inactive officers have you now that could perform such duties 
as the training of troops, such as you have mentioned ? 

Secretary Garrison. You mean men on the retired list ? 

Mr. QxHN. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Garrison. I could not answer that question until I 
went over the list with a view of a!scertaining how many would be 
available for that purpose. I have no special memory in regard 
to that. 

The Chairman. You could not order them to duty except upon 
their own consent, so that you really ha^^e not anybody. 

Secretary Garrison. That is the reason I have not gone over it. 

Mr. Quin. Could there not be legislation that would make that 
come within the bounds of your authority ? 

Secretary Garrison. Absolutely. 

Mr. QiriN. Do you not favor the passage of a law requiring the 
officers on the retired list to render service ? 

Secretary Garrison. I would favor legislation which would enable 
me to call upon officers efficient to do any kind of duty. A great deal 
is bound up in the word efficient. I womd not want to take men who 
were not efficient. 

Mr, Quin. Is it not true that there are a lot of our retired Army 
officers who are capable of doing duty, but who are drawing large 
salaries as civiUans? 

Secretary Garrison. Capable for what ? 

Mr. Quin. For such purposes as you have indicated. 

Secretary Garrison. I told you, Mr. Quin, I had not gone over 
that by reason of the fact that there is no legislation which would 
allow me to order them to do it at all. 

Mr. Quin. One of the members of the committee asked you why 
it was that very few, if any, of those who had miUtary training in our 
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late war of 1861-1865, and in the Spanish-American War, did not 
join the colors and' go to war. 

Secretary Garrison. He did not ask me that, he asserted it. 

Mr, QuiN. He asserted what is a real fact ? 

Secretary Garrison. He asserted it to be a fact. 

Mr. QuiN. Is it not a fact that most of those gentlemen are draw- 
ing pensions ? 

mr, Crago. What I meant was what proportion of men who had 
had previous training prior to the Civil W ar went into the Civil War, 
and what proportion of men who had had previous miUtary training 
prior to the Spanish-American War went into the Spanish-American 
War. I did not mean what proportion of men who were in the Civil 
War went into the Spanish--Ajnerican War. 

Mr. QuiN. It was a lack of patriotism on the part of these trained 
men, was it not ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not know anything about that, sir. I 
only concurred with his memory that when you raise volunteers you 
do not find many men there who have served before. You generally 
find fresh material. 

Mr. QuiN. Has there ever been any trouble about getting vol- 
unteers ? 

Secretary Garrison. It was necessary to resort to the draft in 
the Civil War. They never filled the President's call in the Spanish- 
American War. I guess there has always been difficulty. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Secretary, I gather from your report and your 
testimony before this committee that your principal objection to our 
past and present miHtary policy in time of peace is the lack of control 
which the Federal Government can exercise in time of peace. 

Secretary Garrison. Authority and control; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. Of course, the Constitution authorizes Congress to 
prescribe the disciphne for the State mihtia. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. GrORDON. Under what authority would it not be possible for 
Congress to enact a law requiring and specifying particularly the 
character of the discipline throughout the 48 States of the Union, 
and make that uniform ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gordon. Would not that produce an efficient miHtary force 
for the purposes authorized by the Constitution ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir; it would not do it any more than if 
you gentlemen were to attempt to prescribe the disciphne by which 
the 48 States should run the post offices. 

Mr. Gordon. That is what Congress does now? 

Secretary Garrison. No. . Every post office in the United States 
is subject to the authority of Congress and the Postmaster General. 
If each State were to attempt to run its own postal service you would 
have the most heterogeneous system that was ever devised by the 
brain of man. You would have no central authority. 

Mr. Gordon. You could have 48 different regiments in your Army. 

Secretary Garrison. But aU subject to the orders of one com- 
mander in chief. 
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Mr. Gordon. These would be subject to the orders of one com- 
mander when they were called out m accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gordon. And the Constitution itself provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy and 
also provides that he shall be Commander in Chief of the State militia 
when called into the t'ederal service, imder the Constitution. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. Gordon. Now, the Constitution authorizes the calling out of 
the State militia for suppressing insurrections and repelling invasions. 
That is a pretty broad power, and your proposed Federal continentab 
would not be subject to that limitation, and that is one reason why 
you favor such an organization, if I imderstand your report. 

Secretary Garrison. That reason does not weigh particularly in 
my mind. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you not think it would have great weight in the 
mindf^ of men who would be expected to enlist ? 

Secretary Garrison. What, Mr. Gordon ? 

Mr. Gordon. That they would not be protected by the limitation 
of the Federal Constitution; that their services could not be com- 
manded by the Federal Government except to suppress insurrections 
and repel mvasions. 

Secretary Garrison. I do not think it would have that effect. 

Mr. Gordon. And would not that of itself have a tendency to dis- 
courage enlistments ? 

Secretary Garrison. It might. It may be that we will demon- 
strate that we can only get this kind of service if we require it as we 
require money by taxes; I do not; that is one of the things that is 
'^on the laps of the gods.'' 

Mr. Gordon. Is it not one of the strongest arguments now in favor 
of enlistment in the national mihtia — which is referred to as the 
national guard — that their service can only be commanded for the 
purposes specified in the Constitution ? 

Secretary Garrison. I fear so. I fear that that is one reason 
why, when they have been at times sought to be utilized otherwise, 
they have balked. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, they have a right to balk, have they not ? 

Secretary Garrison. Certainly; that is just the trouble. When 
the governor of South Carolina did not Uke the fact that I did not do 
certain things according to his notion, he disbanded the State militia, 
and there was not any militia in the State; and I had no authority 
over the matter. 

Mr. Gordon. You say in your report that there is no danger of 
militarism; and you base that statement, I infer, upon our past his- 
tory, as well as upon present conditions ? 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I base it upon my own mental func- 
tioning; I can not tell you just what has entered into it. Per- 
sonally I do not think there is any more danger of militarism in the 
United States of America than there is danger of this country be- 
coming a monarchy. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, you have, I think, correctly defined mili- 
tarism to be the suboraination of the civil authorities to the military 
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authority. You say that has been unknown in the history of this 
country ? 

Secretary Garrison. I never have said so; but I am wilUng to 
sav so. 

^ir, Gordon. Well, you know that during the Civil War a great 
many men were tried and executed right in this city upon the sen- 
tences of miUtary courts, in violation oi the Constitution, do you not ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not. 

Mr. Gordon. What do you say then about the execution of Mrs. 
Surratt in violation of law, upon the sentence of a mihtary tribunal ? 

Secretary Garrison. I say that my wealth of ignorance on that 
subject is so dense that 1 could only shed darkness upon it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Gordon. You are familiar, as a lawyer and a former judge, 
with the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Milliken 
case, are you not ? 

Secretary Garrison. I wish I was; but I am not. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, I will state, for your information, that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in that case was that no person not in 
the Army or Navy could be tried except bv a jury; and of course 
military tribunals have not the functions oi a jury. Now, persons 
who were not in the military or naval service of the Unitea States 
were, in fact, tried, sentenced, and executed during the Civil War 
by piihtarv tribunals, and my understanding of tne Milliken case 
was that the court determined that that was unlawful. 

Secretarv Garrison. You can lay down general principles and 
enact all tne laws you please, Mr. (jordon, but until you can make 
human nature perfect, illegal things will be attempted, and I do not • 
doubt will be done in this country, as well as in every other country 
on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Gordon. And for that reason, do you not think that we should 
adhere closely to the limitations contained in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for the purpose of protecting the body of the people against 
those very weaknesses of numan nature you have adverted to ? 

Secretary Garrison, Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Gordon. And those constitutional restraints would be re- 
moved with reference to this Federal continental army, would they 
not? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir; not if you function the continental 
amry as I think you should. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, what would prevent the President of the 
United States from sending these continental armies on an expedi- 
tion of conquest or invasion into a neighboring country ? 

Secretary Garrison. What would prevent him ? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. In the first place, his own commen sense- in 
the second place, the law; and in the third place, the fact that, unless 
Congress declared war, I do not beUeve any President would ever 
try to wage war. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, but you know that that has been done, do you 
not? 

Secretary Garrison. No. 

Mr. Anthony. It was done last year, was It not? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. (jOrdon. It was done, Mr. Secretary, when the Federal forces 
of the United States invaded the Unitea States of Colombia, was 
?t not ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not remember the occasion. 

Mr. Gordon. The occasion was the seizure of the Panama Canal 
Strip. 

Secretary Garrison. Well, that was done by Roosevelt, was it 
not? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes; he had to be President, however, to do it; and 
he received the second largest number of votes at the last election, 
although he was at the head of an independent party at that t^me. 

Secretary Garrison. I would prefer not to go into questions of 
recent political history. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, I do not ask you to do §o ; but I am speaking 
now of the potential possibilities of a large military force in this 
country. The present President of the United States and his imme- 
diate predecessor have both determined that the United States 
ought to pay punitive and exemplary damages for that raid that 
Roosevelt made into the United States of Colombia; that is military 
history, is it not ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not remember the details of it. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, they have negotiated a treatv by which we 
would agree to pay to the United States of Colombia $25,000,000 
for that strip; and we are already under contract to pay $250,000 
yearly rental for that'strip; is not that correct? 

Secretary Garrison. I am going to let the Senate wrestle with 
that question. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, I do not want to embarrass you in the least. 

Secretary Garrison. You are not embarrassing me. 

Mr. Gordon. I do not want to embarrass you, Mr. Secretary, but 
I ask these questions as to recent history as having a bearing upon 
these matters. 

Secretary Garrison. I appreciate your spirit about it, but I 
simply do not know these things to which you refer, and I do not 
want to get into a political controversy, I think we ought to keep 
politics out. 

Mr. Gordon. I fully agree with you on that proposition. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shallenberger, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Shallenberger. Yes. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in 
your remaks in regard to the matter of increased enlistments in the 
rf ational Guard. I thought you observed that you did not think the 
pay would have any appreciable effect in increasing enlistments ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you think that applies to the Regular 
Army, or to the continental army, also ? 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I think that if you increased the 
amount of compensation that we give the enlisted men in the Regular 
Army you would probably get more men — certainly, if you competed 
actively in the laoor market and made it as attractive financially to 
a man to be in the Army as it would be to be a carpenter or plumber, 
for example, at $5 a day — or whatever they get — ^in that case, as a 
mere matter of political economy, you could get more men under 
those conditions. 
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Mr. Shallenberger. If that were not true we could easily solve 
any question as to the money by simply reducing the compensation 
of the present forces — if compensation did not effect the rate. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; I sxippose you could. But what I 
had in mind about the National Guard is this: That the very best 
officers of the guard have expressed to me this view: That they have 
prett^r much exhausted the military material, so to speak, available 
m their immediate communities where they have to recruit; and that 
they did not urge the miUtia pay bill on the basis, or in the hope, 
of getting more recruits. Many of them could not handle more 
recruits; they have not the facilities for doing so; their facilities are 
taxed now to the utmost. But they say that the great benefit from 
that measure would be to enable them to get a hold over the men. As 
it is at present, they have not any hold over the men. I have talked 
to many of these miUtia officers on that subject; and they are very 
earnest, hard- working young men ; they do a lot of study and work. 
And they say: '^ The difficulty we have is that these fellows who enUst 
are careless; they do not take their duties seriously; they do not take 
care of their equipment, etc.'' One of these officers said to me: ''I 
have to go into my company room every night after a drill and see 
that the men's coats are put away, and their hats, and this thing and 
that thing is put in its place.'' He said: ^'At present you have no 
hold over those men; they do not fear any pimishment by a court- 
martial; they feel no sort of responsibility with respect to the thing. 
But we feel that if one of those fellows had $5 coming to him at the 
end of a month, and knew that he would not get that $5 unless he 
Uved up to the rules, we would have some hold over him." 

That is what the miUtia officers tell me that you would get out of 
this miUtia pay. And that is what these gentlemen on the committee 
who have been in the National Guard also tell me : Col. Greene, Col. 
Tilson, and Col. Crago; they tell me the same thing. 

Mr. Shallenberger. I understood you also to observe that you 
thought an ideal miUtary system would be compulsory universal 
miUtary service of aU the men of the Nation of proper age ? 

Secretary Garrison. No; I did not mean to enlist them all, but 
to have them of any practical value you would have to train them; 
and you should be able to train any number that you thought it de- 
sirable to train. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you mean in time of war ? 

Secretary Garrison. In time of peace. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In time of peace or war, and not depend on 
voluntary service at aU ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; I think that in a democracy the more 
universal you make any service to the central thing that we must 
look up to if we are gomg to have civilization and government, the 
better it wiU be for afl. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you think the compulsory miUtary serv- 
ice prevalent in Europe to-day is the best thing for this country, then ? 

Secretary Garrison. If by ^Hhe best thing for this country" you 
mean if it leads to war, I say no. But if you mean that every citi- 
zen should be under the same obUgation as every other citizen con- 
cerning his duties to the Government, I say yes. I do not see why 
Jones, for instance, should be made to suffer from p(»rforming his 
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duties and Smith be permitted to escape performing his — any more 
in one thing than in another. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Have you given any thought to the question 
of whether or not the entrusting that power in the hands of the ruling 
power of any nation might not possioly lead to war in itself ? 

Secretary Garrison. I can not conceive it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You can not conceive it ? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You think it has not had any effect upon the 
bringing of the wars in Europe at the present time ? 

Secretary Garrison. I do not think so. I think, when you take 
the whole history of human conflict, you will find that it arises out of 
racial antipathies, racial ambitions; things which are so deep-rooted 
in the minds of the people that the immediate cause of a war is so far 
from the source that we make great mistakes in attributing a war to 
the immediate cause. Just as the blowing up of the Maine in Havana 
Harbor might be, by many people, esteemed to be the cause of the 
Spanish-American War, whereas any attentive student knows that 
that was a mere scratch on the surface* and, in the same way, the 
assault on Fort Sumter was a mere scratch on the surface of the causes 
that led to the Civil War. Those causes went back, as we all now know, 
to the foundation of the Government. The question of whether our 
Government was one from which the individual entities could, upon 
their own vohtion, retire, had to be settled before this Republic was 
safely launched on its permanent career. We had to know that thing; 
and if it had not arisen over the slavery issue it would have arisen over 
the taxation issue or some other issue. It happened to come forward 
on the slavery issue. Yet, many people still think, perhaps, that 
some particular event was what brought it on. It was not so at aU. 
The question had slumbered in the mass, and it had to be settled. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Do you think the people of Germany, for 
instance, or the people of England, or of Russia, or France — the great 
mass of the people— desired this war in Europe ? 

Secretary Garrison. You can not tell. You can only teU about 
anything of that kind by results; but I do not think any of those 
nations would be waging the war to-day if the people did not beUeve 
in it. 

Mr. Shallenberger. You do not think they would? 

Secretary Garrison. No, sir; I do not beUeve, even in the most 
autocratic government on earth to-day, in view of the democratic 
spirit that has spread throughout the civiUzed world, that any govern- 
ment could wage a war unless it was with the substantial consent of 
a vast majority of their own people. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Well, is it not a fact that this war was begun 
by all those nations without the action of the representatives of the 
people in their congresses ? 

Secretary Garrison. That I do not know. 

Mr. Shallenberger (continuing). As, for instance, the German 
Reichstag, or the Parliament of Great Britain? 

Secretary Garrison. That I do not know. 

Mr. Shallenberger. And that the war was not only begun, but 
was being fiercely fought, before the people realized that it was upon 
them ? 
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Secretary Garrison. That may or may not be true. I do not 
pretend to have any historical knowledge of how they got their sup- 
plies, or how they got their armies into the field. 

Mr. Shallenberger. But I gathered that you had the idea that 
the people of those nations favored this war, or it would not have 
come about? 

Secretary Garrison. No. I said that I did not believe any nation 
that was at war was at variance with, or in opposition to, th^ funda- 
mental sentiments of their people. You see there are, in every 
community, subcurrents of thought that find expression in the 
action of all of you gentlemen, without your being aole to put vour 
finger on the exact thing that led you to believe tne majority oi the 
people wanted a certain thing. You do not take a poll to determine 
the sentiment of the majority of the people on any of the great bills 
which you spend your time in enacting into law. These things 
rumble along under the surface a long time, and finally they acquire 
headway and come to an apex, and the crest comes, and then we 
pass on to something else, it has been called by all kinds of names; 
it has been called '^mob consciousness.^' But you will probably 
find that almost all great wars have been brought on by causes that 
reach very far back, and are so subtle that I do not think anybody 
has ever given a true expression to the causes of the present war in 
Europe. We all know that it was not really brougnt on because 
the Austrian crown prince was killed in Servia. 

The Chairman. Have you any other questions, Mr. Shallenberger ? 

Mr. Shallenberger. The only other questions I have are one 
or two to follow up the line of thought tne Secretary suggests. I 
think it becomes very important to consider whether or not the 
Nation's governors or rulers can themselves bring about or produce 
war when we contemplate that from the failure of the continental 
army is to follow the idea of compulsory universal military service. 
Do you think, for instance, that the Nation as a whole was behind 
the idea of landing the troops in Mexico — ^landing the Army of the 
United States in Mexico and backing it up with the Navy ? 

Secretary Garrison. I am not in either the diplomatic service 
or the executive department that has to do with that ; my participa- 
tion in that was entirely mechanical. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Might not that action have led to war very 
easily, without Congress having declared its will upon the subject ? 
We might have been required to back up the action taken by the 
Government in that matter. 

Secretary Garrison. I presume it might. I presume that there 
is no agency ever created by the mind of man that, in its functioning, 
may not bring on all the consequences that power and authority 
may always bring on. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The possession of power and authority 
leads sometimes to abuses and misuses of it, oi course ? 

Secretary Garrison. Absolutely. You can not have a thing that 
is strong anough to take care of itself, without running the risk that 
it is strong enough to hurt something else. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Did I gather from your reply to a questoin 
by one of the members of the committee that your idea was that 
if this continental army should fail, the next move would be to ask 
from Congress a law providing for universal military service ? 
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Secretary Garrison. No; I did not say that. What I said was 
this: That if the Congress devises the very best opportunity for the 
citizens to voluntarily render sufficient service for tne security of the 
Nation, and that does not result in a successful appeal to the citi- 
zens for that purpose, then it is up to the Congress either to have no 
form of prepared security or to get it in the only other way that 
would then be possible, namely, by requiring it. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. Shallenberger. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Caldwell, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Caldwell. Mr. Secretary, is there any oranch of the Army 
forces now that is schooled in tne building of roads ? 

I find in reading of the present European conflict descriptions of 
the wonderful roads that are being built behind the armies. 

Secretary Garrison. Well, the engineers are constantly building 
roads, of course. 

Mr. Caldwell. How large a force in the present Army is devoted 
to the construction of roads ? 

Secretary Garrison. If you mean how large a force is constantly 
engaged on the construction of roads, I should say none of it. But 
all the Engineer Corps are competent to be instantly engaged in that 
work, if necessary. 

Mr. Caldwell. Is there anything in the law now that would per- 
mit the forces of the United States Army to be engaged in that land 
of work ? 

Secretary Garrison. We are constantly engaged in such work, 
wherever it is within our own jurisdiction. 

Mr. Caldwell. Another thing I wanted to ask: Have you any 
plan for using men who have once been regulars in the continental 
army ? That is, take a man who had joined the Regular Army and 
served out his term; would you suggest offering him any extra in- 
ducement for joining the continental army ? 

Secretary Garrison. No; I would not offer any extra induce- 
inents whatever; I would make a common ground of appeal to all 
citizens. 

Mr. Caldwell. That is ail. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wise, have you anything to ask ? 

Mr. Wise. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Olney ? 

Mr. Olney. Just one or two questions. I would like to ask the 
Secretary if he approves of the suggested plan of certain eminent 
officers concerning the construction of concrete bases at certain vul- 
nerable or important points along the seacoast for coast defense ? 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I can not answer that in the way you 
put it, because I have no official knowledge that any officers such as 
you speak of have approved it. That plan was suggested to us by 
the gentlemen whose names appeared in the newspapers in connection 
with it, and whose names I do not recall to memory just now. The 
question was studied by the Ordnance Department, and I would 
prefer to have you interrogate Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance, 
on the subject, because he can speak with authority upon it, and I can 
only teU you what my memory carries of the subject. 
— ^a I remember it, his statement was that they were studying the 
of placing large mobile guns on railroads carriages, to be put 
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wherever the road would take them for strategic purpose, and fire 
the guns, if possible, from the car, without the necessity of having 
any cement or other bases. There was nothing whatever that was 
new in the gentleman's idea — they embodied that in a published 
statement — excepting some locking device that locked the gun to 
this permanently bunt cement base, and that was merely an idea an 
not a specific device. In other words, he said, '^Here is your gun, 
and here is your base. Now, we lower this platform of the car and 
lock this in oy the device to the cement foundation.' ' And he was 
asked, ''What is your locking device,'' and he replied, ''I have not 
any; we want you to devise that; we have not devised it; we only 
have an idea that that would be a good thing, if you can do it." 

Now, that is all I recall, in a crude way, on that subject, but if you 
will ask Gen. Crozier he can tell you more about it. 

Mr. Olney. As I understand you, while you advocate voluntary 
enlistment for the continental army, you do favor compulsory 
military service; but it misht be considered unconstitutional to 
devise a scheme of that kina for the public schools — do you know 
whether that would be considered unconstitutional? 

Secretary Garrison. No; I have no doubt that Congress has 
ample authority to require mihtary service, just as it has to require 
taxes, or anytmng else that is necessary for the support and defense 
of the Government. But we could not at the present time, without a 
Constitutional amendment, specifically deal with the public schools, 
because the Constitution gives the Federal Government no control 
over those whatever. You could require universal military service; 
and those who were going to public schools would be just as subject 
to it as those who did not. 

Mr. Kahn. The country has required universal miUtary service 
by the draft laws. 

Secretary Garrison. Oh, yes; initially, the first law on that 
subject was the act of 1792 or 1795. Do you remember, Maj. Connor? 

Maj. Connor. The first act was in 1792, and it was made perma- 
nent m 1795. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, in 1795, and for many years after- 
wards, there was compulsory military service. 

Mr. Greene. Does not the Constitution provide for that, the 
provision for national defense being one of the first purposes recited 
for forming the Constitution at aU ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; and not only that, but that power is to 
be read into the formation of any government. Government without 
force is nothing; the very moment you define government, you 
must give it the right to compel obedience to its laws; and you can 
only compel obedience when you have the necessary force to punish 
disobedience. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. It may be a little aside from the main question, 
Mr. Secretary, but I had an idea of introducing an amendment to 
the present law into the bill, and I wanted to ask you about it. 
I think that the suggestion of the gentleman (Mr. Caldwell) about 
road building is very vital. 

As I understand it now, the Engineer Corps is termed from a cer- 
tain number of the graduates of the Military Academy having a cer- 
tain standing in their classes; that is where we get the members of 
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the Corps of Engineers; and all needed in addition to those have to 
come from civil fife ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I would like to propose an amendment to the biU, 
so that officers of other services will also be eligible for appointment 
to the Engineering Corps; and I would Uke to know whether that 
would meet with your approval ? 

Secretary Garrison. I should prefer not to pass upon that until 
I have had acn opportunity to think about it. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. I would be glad if you would give the committee 
your views about that after you have had an opportunity to consider 
it; because I do not see why officers in other branches of the service 
should not have an opportimity to become engineers if they wish to 
do so. 

Secretary Garrison. That question has been up before; and I 
would desire to refresh my memory as to it before expressing an 
opinion; some of these questions of poUcy are as novel to me as they 
are to you; and I can only form an opinion upon them after getting 
the necessary information from those who know about those aspects 
of the matter. 

Mr. NiCHOLLS. Well, if you y^i\[ furnish me with that information, 
I should be glad to have it in drafting an amendment. 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; I will do so. 

(The statement, subsequently furnished by Secretary Garrison, 
is as follows:) 

In compliance with Mr. Nicholls' request, I submit herewith a statement on the 
subject, received from the Chief of Ens:\neers, United States Army, dated January 
17, 1916: 

War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Washington, Janiuiry 77, 1916. 

[Memorandum for the Chief of Staff.] 

Subject: Hearing before House Military Committee as to transfers to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

1. This memorandum is submitted in accordance with instructions of the Secretary 
of War issued through the Chief of Staff on January 11, requiring that the Chief of 
Engineers should submit remarks and recommendations upon the questions raised 
during the hearing of the Secretary before the House Military Committee on proposed 
Army legislation in so far as it relates to amendments which would authorize the 
transfer to the Corps of Engineers of officers from other branches of the service. 

2. This matter was given consideration some two years ago in connection with 
questions raised^ by Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, and at that time I concurred 
in the proposition that exiatii^g law should be amended so as to authorize the transfer 
of officers from other branches of the service to the Corps of Engineers upon passing 
a satisfactory professional examination. 

3. After careful consideration I am perfectly willing and would be pleased to see 
the laws relating to the appointment oi secona lieutenants in the Corps of Engineers 
80 modified as to authorize lieutenant** of other branches of the Armj^, who are gradu- 
ates of approved technical schools, without endangering their existing commissions, 
to take at the same time the same examination for appointment to the Corps of Engi- 
neers as is taken by civilian candidates, and so as to waive for such lieutenants the 
requirement that, in order to be eligible to take the examination for a commission 
in the Corps of Engineers, a candidate must have established eligibility for appoint- 
ment as junior engineer in the Engineer Department at large. 

4. My reasons for putting the matt-er in this way are briefly as follows: 

5. If officers of other branches of the service were permitted to pass a noncompeti- 
tive professional examination and were then given preference over civilian candi- 
dates, the latter would naturally be discouraged from taking the examinations at all. 
On the contrary, every effort ought to be made to encourage capable young civilian 
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engineers to become candidates for commissions. This can only be done by con- 
vincing them that their success or failure will be determined by examinations in 
which all are on equal footing. 

6. Following the provision made in 1911 for admission of young engineers from 
civil life, it was very diflScult to get well-qualified young men interested because of 
an apparent feeling that the examinations would be made so severe as to discriminate 
against all civilian candidates. Recently, however, yOung engineers have begun to 
see that the examinations, while hard enough to insure first-class men, are absolutely 
fair and not subject to prejudice or influence of any sort, so that a considerable num- 
ber of excellent candidates have presented themselves or indicated intention of 
doing so. 

7. This situation now offers very good prospects in future of getting first-class men 
frona civil life. It vwould be very undesirable, and certainly unwelcome to the civil 
engineering profession of this country, to break up the present system which is just 
getting into working order merely in order to give preference to transfers from other 
branches of the service of men who, if capable, are needed in their own branches. , 

As stated above, I have no objection whatever to the transfer to the Corps of En- 
gineers of oflScers from other branches of the service who pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation; but, for the reasons given, I believe that they should take such examination 
on essentially the same basis as other candidates. 

Dan C. Kingman, 
Chief of Engineers f United States Army. 

Mr. Kahn. In your plan for the continental army, have you 
thought out just how you are going to place those forces, with refer- 
ence to the various branches of the service ? 

Secretary Garrison. Do you mean the number that I would like 
to use in each arm of the service ? 

Mr. Kahn. Yes. 

Secretary Garrison. No. My notion was to do this thing: If, for 
instance, in the open country oi the South, like Texas, and all down 
there, where you can get such fine weather, and where there are 
plenty of horses available, you would have a superabundance, if not 
a totality, of cavalry. In those sections of the country that would 
be nearer the training centers for artillery, we would try to do some- 
thing of the same kind that we are doing now, with respect to the 
training of the Organized MiUtia. You see, we establish at a place 
like Tobyhanna, ra., a large artillery maneuvering ground. We 
send to that in the summer time, just as early as the weather will 
permit, a full equipment for field artillery, and to that we send from 
time to time, the fiejd artillery of the Organized Militia of the adjacent 
States; and they go right there and work with the officers and men 
and ^* non-coms and the equipment of the Regular Army, which is 
very much better than sending the units to the separate States. And 
in the continental army, those things would all be worked out by 
experience. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, in connection with that, the suggestion made 
by Col. Tillott seems to me very important: Heretofore, in our wars, 
we have had great difficulty in moving supplies of all kinds, ammu- 
nition and food supplies, and so on. In fact, I think Mr. Huidekoper 
speaks of the terrible mess we made in the Spanish-American War 
in sending our troops to Cuba. 

Do you think it possible to work out a volunteer supply corps, that 
could come into the service in case of hostilities, and that could handle 
our supplies ? Do you think your department could work out, just 
as you are trying to work that out — this continental army scheme ? 
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Secretary Garrison. Well, you see, in the continental army we 
would get its proportion of men to go into the supply depart- 
ments 

Mr. Kahn (interposing). Yes; but the men in the supply corps do 
not really have to have any miUtary training, do they ? 

Secretary Garrison. A certain amoimt of it. 

Mr. Kahn. Well, a comparatively small amount; they want to be 
husky stevedores, who can handle things. 

Secretary Garrison. That is not where you break down; it is not 
a question of your breaking down with the body, but breaking down 
with the brain. - 

Mr. Kahn. I know; but if you have the men that have been trained 
. to that, does it not materially increase the efficiency of your force ? 

Secretary Garrison. Certainly. 

Mr. Kahn. And is it not possible to get a reserve force of that kind ? 

Secretary Garrison. We hope so. We have plans made for all 
that. 

Mr. Kahn. Your plan is made for that? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. All right. 

The Chairman. Mr. Anthony? 

Mr. Anthony. I have no more questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. I would like to ask the Secretary if, in the compari- 
son of the possible service that the National Guard could render with 
that of the continental army, consideration has been had of the fact 
that continental army service would expire at the end of three years, 
and consequently be less than that of the personnel of what has been 
hitherto a more or less permanent institution, in which men have 
served for periods ranging from 3 to 5 years, or even to 10 or 15 
years or more ? 

Secretary Garrison. Do you mean the officers or the enUsted 
men? 

Mr. Greene. Either. 

Secretary Garrison. With respect to the enlisted men, I have 
given it no consideration, because I have felt that if they came in 
now and gave their three years of service witt the colors in the 
continental army, it would probably suit everybody's convenience 
that they shouM give no further service. 

With respect to the officers, if you wiU take the memorandum I 
made at the time I was having my conferences with the general 
officers of the National Guard, you will see that I told them I thought 
that we ought to try to work out some equitable plan concerning the 
commissioned personnel, keeping in mind the necessity, which sev- 
eral members of this committee have adverted to, of training as many 
officers as possible and yet trying to equitably continue as part of 
the commissioned personnel the officers of the National Guard who 
shoidd come over. That is one of the things that we should try to 
have carefully worked out. 

Mr. Greene. One of the objections of the present National Guard 
to the proposed system is that they have constantly coming up from 
the ranks of enHsted men, what might be termed *' cadets, looking 
for a commission. Now, if a man in the National Guard service 
entered the continental army service, would that service which he 
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had rendered in the ranks in the National Guard enable him to get a 
commission more easUy in the continental army ? 

Secretary Garrison. Probably not. But I have always thought 
that that was one of the things that we would have to deal with by 
experiment and after experience, so as to devise some way by which 
those who had that aspiration for a commission would be put in the 
way of gratifying it; because I have always felt that we should add 
from time to time such useful adjuncts as we could to the bare skeleton 
of military training — something like our service schools at Leaven- 
worth, for instance. If in each one of these imits, for example, the 
officers engaged in that State, for one reason or another, were made 
part of a service school which, by various means, would impart skill 
and knowledge to those who had the aspiration to be officers in the 
continental army, that coidd be taken advantage of, you see, by 
those who had gained their first experience in the enhsted forces. 

Mr. Greene. Well, if I may, without prolonging this discussion 
too much, I would like to make this suggestion: The scheme of the 
continental army, as I understand it, is a rough-and-ready way of 
furnishing the greatest number of men possible, in the shortest 
possible time, with the preliminary training that would fit them to 
join the colors in an emergency — to fit as large a number for being 
soldiers as could be done within a certain time. Whereas the Nation^ 
Guard, it seems to me, is maintained in an entirely different atmos- 
phere. Apart from a few who go in from a spirit of adventure, or 
as a pastime, there is a great bodv of men who have very decidedly, 
not only inherent military talent, but a warm martial spirit; and they 
like to continue in the service, not so much, after a reasonable ambi- 
tion is satisfied by some fair rank, with the idea of gaining a par- 
ticular elevation in that respect, as for the enjoyment of the service 
itself. 

Now, woidd men who had attained such practical usefulness and 
knowledge and standard of efficiency as to make them captains and 
majors and lieutenant colonels and colonels — would they derive 
afterwards the same amount of satisfaction in merely being continued 
along the line with their rank, receiving instruction somewhere, and 
supervising instruction of other men, as they would if they were still, 
as they used to be, in the National Guard service, actually rendering 
service in the field, on the height, or in the saddle with men under 
arms? 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I think .that would give rise to a desire 
to take whatever number of such men there were and utilize their 
services in some more permanent way than their three years' tenure 
in the continental army, as at present proposed, would give them; 
and I felt that that was one of the things tnat we would work out when 
we found that we had to work it out. I do not think you could work it 
out now; you would not have enough data — at least, I have not. 

Mr. Greene. Then you woidd agree that that would be one of the 
problems that must be solved in endeavoring to obtain coordination 
and harmony between the National Guard plan and your continental 
anny plan ? 

Secretary Garrison. Yes; and if you will examine the memoran- 
dum I have prepared for the officers of the National Guard, you will 
find that I have asked them to cooperate more in working that out. 
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Mr. MoRiN. Have you any plan in your mind by which the National 
Guard would be relieved from the local obligation of being called out 
in case of strikes or disturbances in their commimities ? 

Secretary Garrison. Not while it remains a National Guard, in 
the present legal acceptation. You can not deprive the commander 
in chief of the military force of a State, that is, the governor, of the 
right to use the militia for whatever purposes he may legally use it 
for. As long as it remains the Organized Militia of the State, the 
governor must always have the right to use it for whatever purposes 
he may properly use it for. 

Mr. TiLSON. Just one question: Suppose we had eliminated all 
the dijfficulties and problems between the national volunteer force 
and the Organized Militia, and the denized MHitia were ready 
to come over and become a part of the national force, what would 
you say as to the training of these men ? You have suggested two 
months, which I understand from you is only a tentative suggestion. 
What would you say as to arrangements being made so that it would 
be possible for the ordinary man to get away from his employment 
for a shorter period, consecutively, and then serve evenings and 
Saturday afternoons ; what do you think of the possibility of making 
an arrangement of that sort, so that it would be possible for a man 
to hold employment and at the same time become a member of this 
national organization ? 

Secretary Garrison. I have always felt that that was where we 
would come out. I have always felt, in other words, that the eventual 
training of these men would start off upon such a basis as we might 
reasonably hope to get the men for; later, by experimenting and 
experience — ^by what I have said in my statement to you gentle- 
men — trying one thing here and another thing there, in the latitude 
that I hope you would allow the President and the department, we 
would learn a very great deal that you can not speculate about in ad- 
vance : The main purpose of all of us being to get the men first ; to get 
the most training that we can consistently with retaining the men, 
second; all of us being guided by the common sense of the situation, 
and trying to give them as much military training as we can, with the 
greatest amount of time that you can expect them to give to it. So 
that the whole matter would oe one of accommodation, endeavoring 
to accomplish the main purpose we all have in mind, with the fixed 
facts before us which can not be disregarded in any practical scheme. 

Mr. TiLSON. Just one more c^uestion: Assuming that the National 
Guard were federalized, beginnmg with the most efficient Organized 
Militia that we have — I have in mind, for example. New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and other States that I 
happen to know about — beginning with that as a minimum, the train- 
ing that these men at present have as a minimum, and perhaps en- 
larging that somewhat to start with, do you not thuvk it would 
be possible after a while to build up a system without immediately 
imposing so long a time of service at the beginning as to run the risk 
of breaking it down ? . 

Secretary Garrison. Well, I should undoubtedly start out in the 
spirit to do the very thing that you suggested — to endeavor, as I say, 
to get a practical working system, which is necessary, if you are going 
to get any results whatever. 
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Mr. TiLSON. Beginning with an amount of training perhaps only 
slightly in excess of what those men have now and then gradually 
working up from that ? 

Secretary Garrison. I think that a great deal of this will come out 
in experience; that you can not speculate about it successfully in 
advance. 

Mr. Ttlson. In other words, you are not budding a force for to- 
morrow, or next year, or five years from now; but what you are 
trying for is to build a permanent system that in years to come will 
work out an eflFective force ? 

Secretary Garrison. My idea is this, to start right, to have a real 
military system in this country rather than the haphazard and utterly 
odd-ends way that they have always treated this subject. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we are very much obliged to you, 
and I will ask you to have Gen. Scott and Gen. Bliss to come before 
the committee next Monday at half -past 10. 

Secretary Garrison. All right. 1 want to thank the committee 
for their courtesy and attention during my examination. 

(Thereiipon, at 1.10 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Monday, January 10, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITARY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF THE UMTED STATES. 

Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Thursday, January IS, 1916. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. James Hay (ihair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will hear first this morning from 
Miss Jane Addams. 

STATEHENT OF MISS JASE ADDAMS, OF CHICAOO, HI., BEPBE- 

SENTIKO THE WOMAN'S PEACE PABTT. 

Miss Addams. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking this morning as pres- 
ident of the Woman's Peace Party, and wh»le 1 realize that it is more 
or less absurd for women to appear before the Committee on Military 
Affairs in connection with a bill concerning the Army, I also realize 
that the general policies of the United States are very largely deter- 
mined by committees of this sort, and that women in time of war, as 
in peace, are very much affected by the national policies of the 
country. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are glad to avail ourselves of 
your land permission to come before you this morning representing 
women all over the United States, for our society has branches in 
almost every State in the Union. And I speak not only for the mem- 
bers of our organization, but for many women in all parts of the 
country, who feel that the talk so general throughout the country, 
tuning a very marked increase of the Navy and the Army, is simply 
the result of what is happening in Europe; that the sentiment of the 
United States is unconsciously affected by the conditions on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Our war contagion is a good deal like the case of a man living in the 
middle of Kansas who, hearing that there were a great many bur- 
glaries in New York City, thereupon immediately armed himself 
against the advent of burglars, although there were none in Kansas, 
ms panic would be purely subjective and the result of what he read 
was nappening elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two lines of presentation I would like to 
put forward in support of our contention. The first is that among 
many experienced people in England and in Germany and in other 
coimtries there is the belief that one of the results of this war will be 
a proportional reduction of armaments. Even before the war Ger- 
many and England were beginning to consider the increases in their 
navies in relation to maintaining a certain proportion. If such a 
thing as that could be done before the war started, when the finances 
of all the nations were in a good condition, it certainly would be easier 
to do such a thing after the war, when most of the nations now en- 
gaged in war are going to be bankrupt and we hope more or less con- 
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vinced of the folly of attempting to settle any international difficulties 
through warfare. 

It seems to the Woman's Peace Party, therefore, that the United 
States ought to wait until after the war is over before it adopts a new 
policy, for if there is a chance for pushing the matter of proportional 
disarmament the United States would be the natural nation to 
suggest it. 

We are further away from the likelihood of war than any other 
nation; our traditions are against a large standing Army, and if the 
United States were at least to postpone this proposed policy of mili- 
tary expansion, we could go m for such an international program 
with clean hands. We comd do that very easily if we had not pre- 
viously increased our own Army and Navy, but if we had adopted 
that policy of increasing the Army and Navy which is being urged, it 
would be difficult for us to say to the countries of Europe, "We 
would like to take up with you the reasonableness of proportional 
disarmament. '' 

Gentlemen of the committee, we suggest that you at least post- 
pone this plan for a large increase of the Army and Navy untu the 
war is over. If we proceed at this time to adopt this proposed policy 
of increase in the Army and Navy, the result will be that other 
nations will feel that they must copy us. We have heard already 
that Japan is discussing an increase in her navy because we are dis- 
cussing an increase in ours. There is no doubt that the South 
American republics and other countries will feel that if the United 
States is going to set the pace for an increase in the Army and Navy 
that they, too, must follow. Such a policy, it goes without saying, 
increases the burdens of taxation for every country. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, at the close of this war we will have 
arrived at a turning point in the world's history. The nations must 
decide whether the world is going through another lengthy series of 
years of armed peace, or whether the world is going to mate a sharp 
turn as a result of the lessons learned in this war, and evolve some 
kind of agreement for international adjudication. 

At this particular moment, therefore, the Woman's Peace Party 
feels that it would be a great mistake if the United States did not 
take advantage of the opportunity which presents itself to turn the 
world, not toward a contmuation of the policy of armed peace, but 
toward the beginning of an era of disarmament and the cessation of 
warfare. 

I live in the city of Chicago in a section occupied by working people, 
many of whom are immigrants. I believe the diversity of immigrants 
is a source of great strength to this country in regard to keeping peace 
and averting war. We do not fear the so-called hyphenated Ameri- 
icans in that section of the city of Chicago. Immigrants, simply be- 
cause they represent all the nations, and simply because they are a 
cosmopolitan population, have already achieved an international 
understanding. 1 lived among the Greeks and Bulgarians and other 
Balkan nationalities during both Balkan wars, and there was no se- 
rious trouble among them ; they lived altogether as law-abiding 
citizens. 

Many of the immigrants have come to America, of course, for 
economic reasons, but also, deep down in their hearts, they have 
come to America because they want to get away from military service; 
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fathers and sons who dread the militarism of the European nations. 
They have come believing in the doctrine that in America the Gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of the governed and does not have to 
be backed up bv military force, and they are utterly bewildered by all 
this sudden talk of the citizens arming and training for war. It 
upsets their notion of what America is and what they thought, before 
they came to this country, America was going to be. 

It seems to us that many American citizens have come to their 
present viewpoint in a moment of panic, resulting from the state of 
affairs in Europe, and that if we increase our military preparation at 
this time of war contagion, it is quite likely the Nation will live to 
reOTet it. 

There are other aspects of the situation, Mr. Chairman, which I 
should like to present to the committee. Not only that we are not 
now in danger of being attacked, but that the lessons of the European 
war are not yet learned. We know that the great battleships called 
dreadnaughts have not proven to be of much use. In such a case, 
it would seem to be foolish to go ahead and spend a lot of money in 
building dreadnaughts, as is being urged. If there should be a pro- 
longed naval battfe between the fleets of England and Germany it 
is possible that they would both be destroyed; if they destroyed 
each other, that would relieve us of the necessity of spending our 
money for ships, as the United States would automatically be raised 
from the third naval power to the first. At any rate, no harm could 
come to us immediately from an exhausted Europe, and it seems a 
great pitv that we can not wait until the time when something is 
going to happen before we start to prepare for a hypothetical enemy 
who does not exist now and who may never exist. 

I do not like to say that men are more emotional than women, 
but whenever I go to a national political convention and hear men 
cheering for a candidate for 1 hour and 15 minutes, it seems to me 
that perhaps men are somewhat emotional. I think the same thing 
is true in regard to this war; men feel the responsibility of defending 
the country and they feel that it is '*up to them'^ to protect the 
women and children, and therefore they are much more likely to 
catch this war spirit and respond to this panic. They think they 
most prepare to defend the coimtry, even when there is no enemy 
to prepare against, because men in Europe have been called upon to 
defena their countries. 

Women are not quite so easily excited. They go on performing 
their daily tasks, in spite of hypothetical enemies, and they are not 
so easily alarmed. I venture to say this in face of the fact that some 
women are organizing themsleves into defense leagues. A woman 
in the midst of household duties, occupied with the great affairs of 
birth and death, does not so quickly have her apprehensions aroused 
because possibly sometime, somewnere, somebody might attack the 
shores of the American Republic. 

In response to the statement that the preparation urged is for 
defense and not for attack, I can only say that every war is a defen- 
sive war. The world has reached a point in its development where 
no nation can make an aggressive war, because the people will not 
back up the Government m making an aggressive war. 

When we were in Germany, people on every hand said to us. 
''Don't forget that Russia started this war; Russia mobilized ana 
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therefore it was necessa^ for Germany to defend hereelf against 
Russia and her allies." We heard in France, of course, that France 
is fighting for self-defense, and you hear in England that England 
is &ing in self-defense. 

mien a proposition is made in this country to increase the military 
forces it must of necessity be based upon the ground of self-defense. 
When the preparedness people say they are arming the country for 
defense, they are arming it under the only plea imoer which it could 
be armed. Preparedness for defense is the only possible reason men 
can adduce which would be accepted by the people of the country; 
the plea of self-defense is the only plea which the country would 
receive and act upon. 

There is one other thing the Woman's Peace Party would like to 
surest, Mr. Chairman, and that is a commission appointed by Con- 
gress to investigate the piesent expenditure for the Army and Navy, 
to see whether the money is absolutely efficiently expended; that 
this commission have six months for its investigation and that dur- 
ing that time the members have the power to call before them any- 
one whom they deem necessary in order that they may make an in- 
telligent analysis of present expenditures, an amoimt, by the way, 
which is by no means trifling. Thirty per cent of the entire Federal 
income goes into the upkeep of the Army and Navy at the present 
time. We suggest that this proposed commission have power to 
bring before it the people who are asking most loudly for this increase 
in the Army* and if avy. Let the commission find out what their 
motives are lor this agitation. Doubtless many of these people would 
come with clean hands; doubtless some of them are inspired by self- 
interest. Let this commission find out in addition whetner the Army 
and Navy are in good condition, and whether it is really an increase 
in the Army and Navy which is needed, because merely increasing 
the amount of money spent and the number of vessels and the nuin- 
ber of men does not make an Army or a Navy more effective, if it is 
not being efficiently managed. 

If the commission has six months in which to make its investiga- 
tion, possibly before the end of that time this panic which exists in 
the country to-day will have subsided. Indeed, it seems to be sub- 
siding, even now. The papers are a little less vociferous about the 
necessity for the increase in the Army and Navy than they were six 
weeks ago. Let us have six months in which to soberly take up this 
matter before the nation decides whether it is necessary to abandon 
its traditional policy and to embark upon a period of great mihtary 
expansion. 

1 think these are the suggestions which we desire to present to 
you this morning. I beg you, gentlemen, to believe that I am speak- 
mg not for myself alone, not even for the large membership of 
the Woman's Peace Party alone, but I am speaking for those women 
all over the country who can not understand what has so suddenly 
turned public opimon in the direction of an iijcrease for the Army 
and Navy, when even our hypothetical enemies are across the ocean, 
and nobody knows really that we have any enemies. These women 
can not understand why the Government sliould want to ''prepare^' 
before there is need to contemplate any war. 

Perhaps our attitude indicates a survival of the old difference 
between the woman surrounded by a group of helpless children, who 
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in case of supposed danger wants to move a little more slowly than 
the man who rushes out as soon as the bushes begin to move, quite 
convinced that an enemy is in ambush. 

I think there is something of that antithesis in this situation, the 
conservation, calmer element of the community versus those who are 
quickly paralyzed with fear and rush into danger before they are 
quite sure that the danger is there. I am saying this in regard to 
men in general, and I want to assure vou, of course, that I am not 
addressing myself to the gentlemen of tlus committee whom, I am 
sure, are exceptions to any such unbalanced tendency. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions which any members of the committee 
may desire to ask. 

Mr. Gordon. Miss Addams, did you read the interview with 
ex-President Roosevelt in the newspapers rec^itly ? 

Miss Addams. No. 

Mr. GrOBDON. In substance he charges that this administration has 
disgraced the Nation by its failure to enforce the rights of American 
citizOTs in Europe and in Mexico. In substance he charges the 
President with the responsibihty for this because of his alleged failiffe 
to take up and push this preparedness program with sufficient vigor. 
As I imderstand it, you supported Mr. Roosevelt in the last presi- 
dential campaign ? 

Miss Addams. Yes; I did, but we had nothing about preparedness 
in our platform. I am a Progressive because the Progressive Party 
has a program of what seems to me to be a very remai^able pohtical 
expression of social justice. 

Mr. Gordon. But as you imderstand it, a great many other citi- 
zens supported Mr. Roosevelt 

Miss Addams (interposing). He was not talking as he is now. 

Mr. Gordon. But he was the same Roosevelt. 

Miss Addams. But he was talking minimum wages, the protection 
of children and women in industry, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Gordon. He talks as the political exigencies require. But I 
want to call your attention to his attitude as reflecting the sentiment 
of a more or less larjge number of people in the United States. Do 
you think he is saying these things purely for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the administration in power, or does he mean what he says ? 

Miss Addams. I think he means it; it is in Une with his general 
pohcies — so-called ' * big stick. ' ' 

Mr. Gordon. The very poUcy he enforced when he was President ? 

Miss Addams. 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Gordon. Do you remember the circumstances of his going to 
Panama and invading the territory of the United States of Colombia ? 

Miss Addams. That is past history. 

Mr. Gordon. Yes; but it is history. 

Miss Addams. Let us say that as President he did that. I think 
there have been thousands of people ready to protest against it, as 
there are certainly thousands of people protesting against similar 
action now. There are people of a certam type of mind, such as 
Col. Roosevelt, who are ready for a challenge and who think that 
the only way to defend the national honor is to fight for it. I do 
not think that type represente <t large body of people. 

Mr. QuiN. Miss Adaams, in line with what you stated a few 
moments ago in regard to the newspapers pushing this campaign for 
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an increased Army and Navjr, do you think that the makers of 
mmiitions of war have something to do with this unseen force that 
is causing this newspaper talk and these newspaper editorials favoring 
great preparations lor war ? 

Miss Addams. I think there are all sorts of motives. Doubtless 
manj of the editors are convinced that the protection of the Nation 
lies m the direction of an increased Army and Navy, but I do not 
think that the bulk of the people are convinced of that fact. I 
hear a great deal of criticism in Chicago among people of all classes 
against this newspaper tendency to rush us into a position which 
we are not ready to take. I think the newspapers are distinctly 
misleading; they are not interpreting public sentiment but are 
trying to make it for motives of their oWn. 

Mr. Shallenberger. Miss Addams, I listened with a great deal 
of interest to your address to the Committee on Foreign AfiFairs and 
I recall a very significant point you made in that address, that in 
democratic England, as you stated it, the people felt they had not 
had enough to do either in regard to the matter of tenns of peace or 
in regard to the international agreements in connection with the war, 
that the Cabinet ministers were the ones who did all that and that 
sometimes those things were concealed even from some members of 
the Cabinet who did not have to do directly with foreign affairs. 
You referred to the proposition in regard to terms of peace. Did 
you find, in your visit to the European countries that the people in 
the various countries had the same feeling in regard to questions 
connected with the war, that they were not consulted in regard to 
them ? 

Miss Addams. They had; it was very strong. Even in Germany, 
where they are accustomed to having the Government take a strong 
hand in matters of that kind, we were told that many people felt 
that the Government officials ought to have let the people know 
more about what was going on. 

Mr. Shallenberger. The great mass of the people felt they were 
not given much voice in the matter ? 

Miss Addams. Yes; in England we met members of the League of 
Democratic Control, one of whose purposes is the prevention of any 
such thing as that occurring in the future. 

Mr. Shallenberger. In your visits abroad, I imderstand you 
met the prime ministers of Germany and of Austria-Hungary, and 
perhaps' also of England, and other distinguished men of that class, 
and, of course, men of other classes. In your general consideration 
of the conditions you found there in Europe, did you find an opinion 
that the fact that every coimtry was armed and the men were trained 
for war, and that the people were not given a voice in regard to it, 
but that the rulers of those nations had it in their power to bring 
war on — that that general armed condition had anything to do with 
the war in Europe ? 

Miss Addams. The officials in power were naturally not saying 
that in time of war, although the people everywhere were. The 
minister of foreign affairs of Kussia, Sazanoff, had said three months 
before the war, that when every country in Europe was so armed as it 
was at that time, that if any one country mobiUzed, war would be 
inevitable. It may be said in regard to this that when Russia mobilized 
everybody else followed. 
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In every country where we had any real discussion with the repre- 
sentatives of the people — and we saw also members of Parliament 
in England, members of the Chamber of Deputies in France, and 
members of tfie Reichstag in Germany — they said the essential 
danger had been this great preparation for war which all the coun- 
tries had made, that the strain had become intolerable, that the 
situation itself made war almost inevitable. 

Mr. KJvHN. Miss Addams, did you see a cable dispatch in yester- 
day's newspapers giving what purported to have been a part of a 
speech made by a French senator m regard to the question of pre- 
paredness. 

Miss Addams. No, I did not see that. 

Mr. Kahn. Let me read it to you. It says: 

REORET FOR UNPREPAREDNESS — ^FRENCH CABINETS," SAYS SENATOR, **T00 BUSY 

CURING humanity's ILLS." 

Paris, January 11. 

The 1916 session of Parliament opened this afternoon in the Chamber of Deputies, 
with Baron de Mackay, dean of the chamber, presiding. Paul Deschanel was reelected 
president of the chamber. A stirring address was delivered in the Senate, where 
the veteran Senator Latappy, who presided, attributed France's state of unprepared- 
ness for a German invasion to a long series of ministerial catastrophes, whicn with 
every change of ministry had the effect of interrupting the work of national defense 
and n^lecting that supreme work owing to "their being hypnotized bv a too ardent 
desire to cure the sufferings and ills of humanity." If France had had at the begin- 
ning of the war only half the armament she has at the present time, he said, the Ger- 
mans would never have entered France. 

Miss Addams. I think that is a very fair sample of the kind of 
statement the leader of every party in every parliament is obliged to 
indulge in when his comitry is engaged in a war. It is the only way 
to keep up the enthusiasm for war. France has had a hereditary 
enemy in Germany ever since 1872. That is an entirely different 
situation from the one which confronts us. One danger of the present 
situation arises from bringing over into America analogies which do 
not hold here. 

Mr. Kahn. Did you hear Lady Barlow make her statement in 
regard to the suddenness of the present war? 

Miss Addams. Yes. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not concede that a condition of that kind may 
confront this country? 

Miss Addams. No, because our situation is so very different. 
I think the wireless would tell us when an expedition was started to 
this country; it would require a good many days to get here. 

Mr. Kahn. Take, for instance, the Russian-Japanese War; they 
had cable and telegraphic commimication, but Port Arthur and 
Chemulpo were not far from Japan, and yet Japan struck at both 
Port Arthur and Chemulpo witnout giving Russia any chance to 
defend them. 

Miss Addams. We are not quite as sleepy as Russia. 

Mr. Kahn. The Russians themselves would not admit that they 
are sleepy. 

Miss Addams. I am afraid they would have to admit they are 
sleepy along the Siberian coast. 

Mr. Kahn. You would not find many Russians who would admit 
that. Mark you, I have a great deal of respect for what you have 
said, and while I hope we may never have any war, I do believe that 
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this country ought to be prepared. How far it ought to be prepared 
is a question. How far we ought to go is a matter for discussion. I 
do not believe in an enormous standmg army, or in anything of that 
kind, but how far this^ country ought to go in the matter of prepared- 
ness is a question. 

Miss Abdams. May I go back to the French Chamber of Deputies? 
I talked with a number of members of the French Chamber oi Depu- 
ties, and while I am not at liberty to quote them by name I will refer 
to one who has a traditional interest and xmderstanding of America. 
They wete fervently hoping that America would keep its head and not 
become infected with tne militaristic spirit. ITiey said if the United 
States comes in, the militarists will have the field. They will have 
control over the leading nations of the earth and there is no telling 
for how many generations they wiU keep that control. 

Mr. Kahn. I do not think there is any danger of the United States 
bemg drawn mto the war. You are familiar with world history ? 

Miss Addams. Modestly. 

Mr. Kahn. You know ther^ were wars long before there were 
munition makers, and very big wars ? 

Miss Addams. I suppose there were arrow makers in the very 
beginmng. 

Mr. Kahn. Each man made his own arrows in those days, as I 
understand. 

Miss. Addams. I think we would have to get an anthropologist to 
give us the exact information on that subject. 

Mr. Kahn. The Romans had their wars and the doors of the 
Temple of Janus were seldom closed, and there was no munition trust 
there that we have ever heard of. 

Miss Addams. I did not claim that that was the only reason for 
war, nor even the chief reason. 

Mr. Kahn. You heard Mr. Gordon refer to Col. Roosevelt's grab- 
bing the United States of Colombia at Panama? If Roosevelt 
recognized the Republic of Panama and kept our pledge to keep 
transit across the isthmus of Panama clear, was that anjr worse than 
the invasion of Mexico and the assault on Haiti or Nicaragua by 
the present administration ? 

Miss Addams. Far be it from me to offer to defend Col. Roosevelt's 

folicies; that would be the last thing he would care to have me do. 
t might have been much better, however, if the Panama Canal and 
its concession had been internationalized from the beginning. The 
United States would then be in a position to push the complete 
neutralization of all trade routes. Tnere is a proposition, to make a 
beginning, that we will throw in the Panama Canal, and England 
wiU throw in the Suez Canal, and Germany will throw in the Kiel 
Canal, in just such a scheme. It might be that if the United States 
had done that sort of thing at the start of the Panama Canal we 
would be in some position of leadership now. 

Mr. Kahn. I think if the whole world would come together and 
agree to disarm, and do away with armies and navies almost entirely, 
the world would be much better off. 

Miss Addams. We do not press that at this moment; all we ask is 
that there be no increase in the Army and Navy at this moment. 

Mr. Anthony. Miss Addams, I take it you are opposed to what is 
known as the program of the miUtary alarmists ? 
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Miss Addams. We are opposed to any large increase in the expend- 
itures for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Anthony, fiut you are not opposed to the maintenance of the 
Navy in a reasonable degree of proper preparedness? 

Miss Addams. We shomd like to Keep it as it is now, or rather 
increasing no more rapidly than it has oeen doing, and to have it 
made absolutely effective. 

Mr. Anthony. You want our Army and Navy kept up to date ? 

Miss Addams. Certainly, until we see what Europe is going to do 
in regard to "armed peace"; then we may take a chance and reduce 
our armament proportionately with other countries. 

^ Mr. Anthony. You do not believe that the time has arrived to 
disarm? 

Miss Addams. No; we are desirous that a commission be appointed 
to find out how nearly the present Army and Navy are efficient. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you believe this country shoidd afford protec- 
tion to its citizens abroad or on the high seas ? 

Miss Addams. One of the things we are advocating before the 
CJonmiittee on Foreign Relations is a program of substitution for 
military increase. We believe that the citizens of this country who 
seek concessions in unsettled or backward countries, as for example 
Mexico, under conditions which would not stand the scrutiny of 
American courts, should not be able to claim the military and naval 
protection of this Nation. If this principle had been adopted the 
South African war, for instance, would not nave been waged. 

Mr. Anthony. How about the case of an American citizen. who 
worked for wages in a foreign country, for instance, in a country 
like Mexico ? 

Miss Addams. I think that same principle might be extended to 
citizens living in a disordered country, if thy have been guilty of 
any acts that are illegal according to the laws of this coimtry, or if, 
in taking up employment there, they incur, for any reason, excessive 
and unreasonable risks, those facts should be considered before 
protection is granted them. 

Mr. Anthony. Do vou think there is any obligation on the part of 
the Government of tne United States to maintain peace and order 
in a territory of a neighboring country where peace and order are 
lacking ? 

Miss Addams. I do not want to get into a discussion of the Mexican 
policy. 

Mr. Anthony. Do you think any duty of that kind devolves upon 
this great strong Government to carry light into dark places ? 

Miss Addams. I think it is always easy for the strong to see a duty 
to the weak when the proposed action is of advantage to the strong. 
I think that is sometning to be guarded against in all national 
undertakings. 

Mr. Anthony. You do not beheve that should be avoided ? 

Miss Addams. I think we should wait until the moment has ar- 
rived and we are Q^te sure that we are disinterested. 

Mr. Anthony. When would you consider that the moment had 
arrived? 

Miss Addams. I should say it had not arrived yet. I admire the 
President for keeping peace with Mexico. [Applause.] 
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Mr. McKenzie. Miss AddamS; what do you think of the advisa- 
bility of introducing miUtary training into our public schools ? . 

Miss Addams. I think it is outrageous and that it is very much 
to be deplored. May I refer, in that connection, to an experience 
of ours at Hull House. We had a troop of Boy Scouts there, although 
instead of guns they had staves. The Russians, the Italians^ and 
other immigrants who lived about us came to us and said, "We did 
not come to America for this; this is what we came to America to 
get away from,'' and we gave up the drilling because it gave the 
impression that we were standing for the sort of thing which is 
against American traditions. I thmk to get in the minds of the boys 
of the high schools, and even the children in the grade schools, that 
they are exercising with the ultimate intent of war, when they might 
be exercising in games for their mutual benefit and good will, is a 
very grave mistaKe. 

Mr. McKenzie. You think that the physical advantage to the 
pupils could be obtained without i ' ousing a mihtary spirit in them ? 

Miss Addams. It could be obtained in many ways without having 
a military drill. At the present time in Europe, the soldiers are dig- 
ging trenches. You might set the children to digging. 

Mr. McKenzie. Evidently, from the experience of the European 
armies, a man who had had experience on a section woifld maKe a 
good soldier. 

Miss Addams. We are told that the men in the muddy trenches 
have very little marching to do ; that the rifle is becoming more or less 
obsolete as it is being replaced by machine guns; that the old-fash- 
ioned mihtary drill is not being called into play very much. 

Mr. Greene. As a student of history. Miss Addams, you recognize 
the fact that the doctrine of phjrsical force has played a tremendous 
part in the evolution of civilization. 

Miss Addams. Certainly. 

Mr. Greene. And that one of the peculiarly difficult factors in the 
study of the evolution of civilization as produced through the doctrine 
of physical force, is the question as to when and how and why this 
physical force may be exerted by somebody ? 

Miss Addams. les; but someuody has to begin to utilize his moral 
energy and his wits. The experiment wiU have to be made some 
time ; of course, war has persisted but society may get rid of it as it 
has gotten rid of other things, the black plague, for instance. The 
black plague in the ninth century changea the whole face of Europe 
quite as much as wars are doing now. Certain old diseases have 
been done away with • any civilized nation to-day would be ashamed 
to be devastated by tne black plague or cholera, and I think it is but 
a short step from that to the point when nations will be ashamed of 
war. In fact, from a certain point of view they are ashamed of it 
now in Europe. 

The people say that the diplomats are indicted by this war, that 
they ought to have kept peace, that something is wrong with those 
in charge of international relations when such a war can happen. 
Just when European nations are getting ready to give up their ex- 
pensive preparation for war and consider substitutes, the United 
States gets panicky and proceeds to get ready for it; we are late in 
the day. In this matter of preparedness we are attaching ourselves 
to an outgrown creed, instead of seizing our chance and mding the 
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advance guard in another direction. It is as an American citizen 
that I speak, Mr. Chairman, and in regard to a national policy. I 
do not know anything about the position of military experts, of 
course; that is to be considered after the Nation has determined 
upon its general policy. 

Mr. Greene. You would not, of course, want to leave the impres- 
sion with the committee that you placed diseases on the same plane, 
as attributable to the same causation as the motives and elements 
which inspire human intelligence to make or not to make war? 

Miss Addams. Not at all; you spoke of war having been inevitable 
and I made the illustration that certain diseases, at one time con- 
sidered inevitable, are now obsolete. Of course, I think war a very 
different thing from a disease. There becomes attached to it the 
very highest possible human motives of heroism and patriotism. A 
people united as one is an imposing spectacle, but we can get these 
virtues in other ways, and war is too high a price to pay for them. 

Mr. TiLSON. As I understand. Miss Addams, your plan would be to 
have our Army and Navy remain as they are at present until after 
the war in Europe has come to a close ? 

Miss Addams. 'What we ask is to have a six months' investigation 
by a commission, so that the present Armv and Navy may be put 
upon the most efficient basis possible, ana we urge no increase so 
long as the war lasts; we contend that at present we can not look at 
the question calmly. 

Mr. TiLSON. It is not your contention that we should stop and go 
back at all from our present position ? 

Miss Addams. Not at aU; that is, perhaps too much to ask of 
human nature; it would certainly be unwise to urge it at the present 
moment. 

Mr. TiLSON. Suppose it should be found after an investigation such 
as you propose that such preparation we have is not suitable for any 
sort of defense; in other words, that it would not be well balanced, 
that our defensive scheme as at present organized is not calculated 
to work out well ? 

Miss Addams. That would be impossible to tell until we knew 
whom our hypothetical enemies were, whether we were adequately 
defended against them or not. 

Mr. TiLSON. But all history tells us that wars do come and the 
last war, the greatest of all time, came when we thought we bad 
arrived at the place where wars were a thing of the past, and where 
we thought we had gotten beyond that. Just at that time the great- 
est war of all history is precipitated. What assurance have we — 
what assurance have the members of this committee, charged with 
formulating plans for the defense of the coimtry so far as the land 
forces are concerned, if we go on and do nothing imtil a war should 
develop? What position are we in if we have not attempted to 
move forward at all, if we simply remain where we were when we took 
up the responsibility ? 

Miss Addams. I think the first thing woidd be to find out as nearly 
as possible what is the cause of the present war. All sorts of causes 
have been assigned, but I think the consensus of opinion is gradually 
centering upon the very existence of large standing armies. The war 
was precipitaed by the general staff in Germany, certainly far more 
than by the civil government; the latter contended that the diffi- 
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culties might have been adjudicated. Certainly the lesson of this 
war is not that large preparation prevents war. 

Mr. TiLsoN. If everybody followed strictly the laws of health and 
hygiene, I suppose we would not need hospitals, and yet you would 
not advocate tnat we stop building hospitals for that reason. 

Miss Addams. But i would not go out on an open prairie where 
there are no people who are ill and build a hospital. I should wait 
until there were sick people to move into a new nospital. 

Mr. TiLSON. But if we waited until an enemy's army was upon our 
shores it would then be too late to prepare. 

Miss Addams. No; but I should wait until I could see whom our 
enemies are, and I, would use every ppssible means, to overcome the 
enmity of other nations. If, for instance, trouble is anticipated be- 
cause of the treatment of the Japanese people in this coimtry, a law 
could be enacted, as recommended by the American Bar Association, 
which places all aliens under the protection of the Federal Giovem- 
ment, so that one State coidd not precipitate war because of its un- 
fair legislation. There are a number of possible causes of war which 
could De anticipated and averted. A wise woman will not resort to 
corporal pxmishment with her child imtil she has exhausted every 
other resource. 

Mr. TiLSON. But you will admit if war should come, provoked or 
improvoked, that the consequences to the pepole of the coimtry 
would be very much more serious in case of a lack of proper prepa- 
ration ? 

Miss Addams. I think we can not teU at this moment what the 
preparation should be. For instance, there is the whole coast of 
Belgium which is in the hands of Germany, and also the coast of 
Germany itself, with the enormous British fleet within 200 miles of it; 
that coast has not been attacked because it is protected by mines 
and submarines. We can not say now what our protection should 
be. In the meantime the United States has a splendid opportunity 
to take the lead for proportionate disarmament; if instead of doinc 
that we increase our Army and Navy, we will go back into the old 
method. It is certainly premature to decide on that now. No 
doubt you are feeling in your constituencies a war contagion and 
panic, but I feel sure your constituencies will thank you later if you 
withstand such a panic. 

Mr. TiLsoN. Has anyone proposed a scheme for a great enlarge- 
ment of the Army and Navy. Has anv responsible governmental 
official proposed an immense increase of the Army or the Navy? 

Miss Addams. I supposed there was a proposition for a five years' 
plan before Congress, which would proviae for a very large increase, 
i have been told that if the five-year programme were carried out, 
we would have an increase 40 times greater than Germany had in the 
five years preceding the present war, and yet the other nations of 
Europe considered Germany to be a menace under those conditions. 

Mr. TiLSON. Is it not a fact so far as the naval program is concerned, 
to simplv carry out the pro-am which was formulated under Mr. 
Roosevelt, when he was President, and that there is no proposition 
which is a new plan of navy buUding ; that we are simply carrying out 
a plan which was formulated some j^ears ago ? 

Miss Addams. But it was not carried out. 

Mr. TiLSON. It has not been carried out. 
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Miss Addams. I think we should be very grateful it has not been 
carried out. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your 
courtesy in nearingme this morning. 

The Chairman. We are very glad indeed to have had you appear 
before us, Miss Addams. 

Do any gentlemen representing these associated colleges wish to be 
heard? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS FELL, PBESIDEVT ST. JOHN'S COL- 
LEGE, AVVAPOLIS, MD. 

Dr. Fell. What I shall say is somewhat incidental to what has 
already been said. Of course I feel heartily in sympathy with the 
hirfi words laid before you by Col. Nichols. 

St. John's College, of course, is one of the oldest colleges in the 
country. It dates from 1796, but we had no Regular Army system 
imtil 1884, when an Army officer was designated there. From that 
period up to the present tmie. we have had that system, and we have 
now, I suppose, something likie 50 Army officers. And we probably 
would have had more from among o*ir graduates if there haa been an 
opportunity for them to enter the Army. We have now three men 
waiting for vacancies in the Army in order to enter. They have been 
held over for three years. One distinguished man, marked out last 
June, has not yet had an opportunity of offering himself to enter the 
Army because there have been no vacancies from civil life. So that 
shows you in a measure that you must not take the number of gradu- 
ates, we wiU say, from our scHook now serving in the Army as indicat- 
ing what coula be done if we had the opportunity of putting them 
Uiere. 

Let us take another view. I am thoroughly in accord with what 
Gen. Nichols has said, that we are not suppliants, that we have not 
come here to ask you for money, but we have seen the McKellar bill 
which indicates that there is a disposition on the part of some members 
of this conmiittee, or members of the House, to designate certain 
sums of money for the education of young men. We feel as Col. 
Jones has said that if vou are not satisfied with the output that comes 
from our schools at the present time and you want a latger output, 
you can get a lai^er output of officers from these schools by granting 
us scholarships which Col. Jones put on the basis of $400, which is, 
relatively, on a much more economical basis than if you were to enlarge 
West Point, or, as has been suggested, put another West Point down 
on the Pacific coast. 

I merely throw these suggestions out in a general way, that I 
think if there is a disposition on the part of this committee to do that 
to foster these schools, to help us to increase our output, if you think 
that the output is very material, it is worth your consideration on an 
economic basis whether some such system could not be satisfactorily 
carried out. 

Mr. Dent. I think there has been some confusion as to the number 
of young men attending these institutions that are graduated each 
year. 
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STATEMENT OF COl. 0. C. HT7LVEY, COLUMBIA MILITAEY 

ACADEMY, TENN. 

Col. HuLVEY. As secretary of this association I have the records. 
I do not have them here, but relying on my memory, and I think it 
is accurate, in 1915 there were 33,000 young men m attendance at 
the schools which have Army officers detaued, and the number of 
graduates for 1915 will be 5,200. 

Mr. Dent. Will that be the average number? 

Col. HuLVEY. That has been the average for the last five or six 
years. 

Mr. Kahn. That, of course, includes all the schools, the 100 schools. 

Col. HuLVEY. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF COL. L. E. OIONILLIAT, SUPEEIHTENDEHT 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, INDIANA. 

Mr. GiGNiLLiAT. I am superintendent of the Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Indiana. The institution which I represent falls witnin the 
class of preparatory schools — the strictly mihtary preparatory school. 

The question that I wish to raise pertains to the age of the young 
men at the time of graduation. There are a number of these young 
men who are well trained after four years in a strictly military school^ 
but who are too young at the time of graduation for admission to 
the reserve army or the Regular Army. The training of those young 
men, however, would hold over until they had reached the required 
age. The mere fact that a young man nas received the prescribed 
military training is not prima facie evidence that he is competent 
to be a commissioned officer. He may lack the qualities of leader- 
ship. It seems to me, therefore, that anv one plan that is imder 
consideration will probabhr be insufficient of itself to provide the num- 
ber of efficient reserve officers that will be required, and that it will 
be desirable to have a very large number of available men in order 
that there may be a process of selection, of picking and choosing. In 
that connection might be considered the suggestion which I think 
has alreadv been made of a probationary commission in the regular 
service, taking the graduates of the military colleges and honor naili- 
tary schools and commissioning them temporarily in the United 
States Army for a period of six months or a year. This would fur- 
nish an excellent opportunity to disclose the timber of these young 
men to see if they had the stuff in them — the quality of leadership— 
and it would also test the qualitv of training they have had, and thus 
afford a test of the work which the school that produced them is 
doing. From the men so commissioned could be selected certain 
men who might be required to fill vacancies permanently in the reg- 
ular service, and also men who c(Tuld be called upon or commissioned 
arid who the Government would be assured would render satisfac- 
tory service in the continental army or in connection with volunteer 
troops. 

The young men who graduate from these preparatory institutions, 
the Culver Mihtary Academy, for instance, will average between 18 
and 19 years of age. Out of a graduating class this year of 142 there 
are 74 who are 19 years of age or over. If the minimum age for a com- 
mission is 21 years, it would require two years before the majority of 
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these men reached the required age, and if changes took place in that 
time in the methods of instructing, these men could be sent to some 
summer camp where they could brush up and be available. I simply- 
present that thought because imder the regulaticms that have existed 
in the past tiie youiig men graduating from strictly military prepara- 
tory schools, though thoroughly trained, have been too yc«ing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity for a commission in the Army. 
Formeily there was no <listinction betw^n colleges and preparatory 
schools. On the basis of merit a certain number were designated 
each year as 'distinguished institutions,^' at one time fcnir and again 
six, and it was permissible for these estabKshments to recommend a 

f'aduate^ for commission in the Regular Army. The Culver Mihtary 
cademy has been fortunate enough to be included for a numb^ m 
years in that group of distinguished institutions, yet has seldom had a 
man 21 years of age at graduation that it could conscientiously recom- 
mend, because naturally the fact that a man was 21 years of age before 
lie graduated from a secondary school iii itself would be prima facie 
evidence that he was not the type of young man to be recommended. 
Therefore, the age of these graduates of the strictly military institu- 
tions should be considered in anv plan that may be proposed and pro- 
vision made for commissioning them when they come of oge, ^especially 
since among the preparatory schools we find some that in completeness 
of equipment and m scope of instruction approximate the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

STATEMENT OF COL. J. C. WOODWAED, PEESIDENT GEOEGIA 

MIIITAET ACADEMT. 

Col. Woodward. As the president of this association for two years, 
I have felt this day, that this body of patriotic schoolmen from 
almost all the States in the Union feel a prof oimd thankfulness for 
the privilege of having their work considered at the hands of this 
distinguished body, out of whose committee work doubtless grow 
the formulation of plans this year which will settle for 100 years much 
of the poUcy.of this country, and probably the destiny of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I nave brought one thought that I should hke to leave with you 
gentlemen. It has been my privilege and opportimity for 16 to 20 

5 ears to ride on the street cars which have oeen occupied by the 
ederal soldiers of Fort McPherson. I beUeve I am well within the 
botmds of truth, as has been demonstrated by your own experience, 
when I say that the imiform of the American soldier has been a 
thing to be laughed at on our street cars and a thing rather to be 
shimned and moved awav from in our street cars. The imiform that 
ought to be the badge of honor for any American citizen has been a 
thing held somewhat in disrespect. These young men in these insti- 
tutions, from almost every hamlet and city in the Union learn the 
lesson of respect for the uniform, for the Army, for that branch of the 
service. These young men become the fostering influence in every 
community from whicn they come of those principles that ultimately 
may constitute the salvation of the Nation, for finally, if necessity 
should compel us to that measure we must stand upon the measure 
of our arms in order to take care of ourselves as a Nation. 

2222a— G— 16 2 
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These young men carry back the military history of their country 
in plain unvarnished terms to their neighbor boys. They discuss 
these questions around their firesides, and m that respect they become 
the most patriotic message bearers of what this country has stood for, 
its weakness, and its strength, perhaps, and therefore the only means 
At this time. They represent the only machinery of this time for 
taking hold in an educational way of the American mind and 
building that mind up to that point of preparedness which we must 
sooner or later come to. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me again thank you, in the name of 
the association, for the kindness and for the patience and for the 
interest which you have manifested by letting this committee appear 
before you in this respect. 

Mr. Kahn. I should like to ask the colonel a few questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kahn. 

Mr. Kahn. You say your schools tend to foster a spirit of patriot- 
ism among those who have not had the privilege of entering the 
schools ? 

Col. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do your boys — your graduates — teach the others the 
history of the United States ? 

Col. Woodward. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Kahn. Do you not think that a great injury has been done to 
the country by many of the school histories in which they faU to tell 
the growing American boys the truth of what has happened in many 
of our contests with foreign powers ? 

Col. Woodward. I think it is perfectly plain, sir, to the American 
mind to-day that our children have been very unfortunately taught 
in matters of that kind. They have been led to believe that in every 
case we licked the other side. 

Mr. Kahn. And never got licked ourselves at all? 

Col. Woodward. No, sir. 

The Chairman. We have won in the final result. 

Mr. Kahn. We have been fortunate, but at a terrific cost. If we 
had been measurably prepared in our past wars, do you not think 
that the country would have escaped with a great deal less indebt- 
edness than we had to carry by reason of our wars and our lack of 
preparedness ? 

Col. Woodward. Very true, sir. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. Colonel, 

(Thereupon, at 11.45 a. m., the committee adjourned until Monday, 
January 24, at 10 o'cock a. m.) 
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